CHAEREPHILUS & SONS: 
VERTICAL INTEGRATION, CLASSICAL ATHENS 
AND THE BLACK SEA FISH TRADE" 


Abstract: Chaerephilus and his sons are attested at Athens in the 
fourth century BC as having achieved citizenship through wealth 
somehow derived from the saltfish trade. This evidence has presented 
a lasting conundrum to scholars of Athenian social and economic his- 
tory, who frequently note that the wealth and status enjoyed by 
Chaerephilus and his sons find no parallels in our evidence for retail- 
ers, importers or merchants more generally. I argue that the evidence 
includes numerous overlooked details that allow us to reconstruct 
the geographic origins of Chaerephilus and his sons, the nature of the 
products they traded and the organization of their business, which 
I suggest operated as a vertically integrated firm. Finally, the evidence 
for Chaerephilus & Sons includes a number of terms related specifi- 
cally to the Black Sea fish trade and I argue that understanding these 
terms can solve another long-standing puzzle: despite an abundance 
of literary evidence attesting to a rich trade in salted fish from the 
Black Sea already during the Classical period, there is an almost com- 
plete dearth of archaeological evidence before the late Hellenistic 
period. 


Recent research on the Roman economy has focused some attention on 
the important phenomenon of vertical integration, the process whereby, 
usually through the activity of complex social organizations or 'firms', a 
single entity increasingly controls not only a product's supply chain and 
production but also its distribution and sale. In normal industrial life 
cycles, periods of integration are typically followed by a process of dis- 
integration whereby vertical integration is replaced by specialization, 
because at various points in the production and marketing of any product 
specialized producers can provide goods and services more efficiently 
than can vertically integrated firms: “the ‘invisible hand’ of the market 
replaces the ‘visible hand’ of vertical integration.”! Since vertical inte- 
gration is generally a rational response by entrepreneurs to increased 
transaction costs associated with innovation, while disintegration is the 
result of the efficient functioning of markets, it is clear that ancient 


* I wish to thank the anonymous reviewers for a number of corrections and sugges- 
tions. Unless otherwise noted, translations are my own. 

! Silver (2009) 173. On vertical integration and disintegration and the role of firms 
more generally, see especially Silver (1984). 
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evidence for the existence of either or both of these related phenomena 
would be of considerable significance for our understanding of the 
ancient economy. Attempts at synthesis such as the Cambridge Eco- 
попис History would leave little room for vertical integration in the 
ancient economy,” but Morris Silver, in a 2009 article in this journal, 
identifies a number of potential cases of integration and disintegration. 
How much is at stake for our understanding of the ancient economy is 
made clear by subsequent responses to Silver by Wim Broekaert and in 
turn by Silver to Broekaert.? 

Scholars interested in the ancient Greek economy have paid little 
attention to these phenomena, and for good reasons: although in Classi- 
cal poleis such as Athens there existed abundant horizontal specializa- 
tion (a diversity of trades to match the diversity of needs), chains of 
production were short and the need for vertical specialization limited.^ 
At the same time, social and political institutions and the scale and 
organization of production and trade gave limited scope to firms, while 
the rate of innovation itself was low. Finally, for the Greek economy, 
even where innovation occurred, the relative dearth of data would make 
it difficult to detect either short-lived vertical integration or disintegra- 
tion even if we had reason to search for it. Nevertheless, in this article 
I argue that there are likely exceptions to this general portrait and that an 
example can be found in the curious case of Chaerephilus and his sons, 
attested at Athens in the fourth century BC as having achieved citizen- 
ship and considerable social status through wealth somehow derived 
from the saltfish trade.? 


ТНЕ FAMILY OF CHAEREPHILUS: CHRONOLOGY AND CONUNDRUM 


Chairephilus and his three sons, Pheidon, Pamphilus and Pheidippus, 
were granted Athenian citizenship, apparently on the proposal of 
Demosthenes, which fact would explain too why these apparently 
wealthy merchants were enrolled in Demosthenes' rural deme of Pae- 
ania. Deinarchus suggests in his Against Demosthenes that the orator's 


? See, e.g., the discussion of ‘firms’ in Frier & Kehoe (2007) 126-134. 

3 Broekaert (2012) and Silver (2013). 

^ Harris (2002); Bresson (2007) 193-196. 

5 PA 15187 (for the sons: 11555, 14163, 14184); Davies (1971) 566-568. 
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proposal was the result of a bribe,° but Chaerephilus’ grant must have 
recognized considerable service to the demos, including probably dona- 
tions either of money or in kind.” The precise chronology remains uncer- 
tain but this grant was likely before 330 and cannot have been later than 
the very early 3205.° In the early part of that decade two of Chaerephi- 
lus’ sons are attested as having come into their father's property, which 
qualified them as members of the liturgical class: Pamphilus contributed 
to the eutaxia sometime after 330 and he served on the Council in 327/6,? 
while a second prominent son, Pheidippus, is attested as having served 
during the same decade as trierarch.!° A third son, Pheidon, seems to 
have died at approximately the same time as his father. The comic 
sources, which all seem to be earlier than 327, make reference to only 
two sons, and probably in the latter half of the 320s Pheidon's son, 
named after his grandfather Chaerephilus, is attested in an entry in the 
Attic Manumissions (discussed below), which perhaps suggests he too 
had already come into his father's property.!! This younger Chaerephilus 
is probably also attested as author of a dedication at Delphi during the 
same period." 

Chaerephilus and his sons are best known to students of Athenian his- 
tory not because of their association with Demosthenes or their services 


$ 1.43. 

7 Scholars frequently interpret the comic sources rather too literally as suggesting that 
Chaerephilus’ citizenship could only have been the result of having donated large quanti- 
ties of saltfish to the city; see, e.g., Kirchner (1889); Scháfer (1887) 296-297 and n. 4. 
Scháfer suggests dating this gift to the period of grain shortages and famine attested after 
330. But that chronology seems impossible and Chaerephilus’ grant must have been еаг- 
lier; see Davies (1971) 567. Engen (2010) 294-295 proposes dating the gift rather to 
another of the attested periods of shortage before 330, but as Engen himself argues (204- 
206), there is no reason that Chaerephilus’ grant need have been owed to any gift of 
saltfish specifically, rather than to his generosity and service to the city more generally; 
so already Osborne (1983) 196-197. This generosity need not have been related to a 
period of shortage at Athens. 

* On the chronology of Chaerephilus and his sons, see especially Davies (1971) 566- 
567 and Worthington (2000). 

? For the eutaxia: IG II° 417.14; for council member іп 327/6: Merritt (1934) 3, no. 
5.5-6 (Schwenk 59; Agora 16.85[1]). 

10 IG IP 1631.d.622-624 (trierarch of the Kytheria Aristokratous). The year of office 
is dated by Kirchner in PA to 323/2, but Worthington (2000) 298 would place it in the 
early 320s. 

!! IG IP 1557.68-71; Lewis, Attic Manumissions 208.A.510-513; Meyer (2010) A 
V.510-513. 

2 FD Ш.4.204; for the identification of this Chaerephilus, as well as the Chaerephilus 
named in the manumission, as the grandson of the elder Chaerephilus, see Davies (1971) 
567, whose argument is accepted too by Worthington (2000). 
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on behalf of the city, but because Pheidippus and Pamphilus seem to 
have enjoyed the company of the famous courtesan Pythionice before 
she left Athens for Babylon (no later than 327) and because the family 
came to symbolize the Athenian passion for saltfish. The ancient evi- 
dence has presented a lasting conundrum to scholars of Athenian social 
and economic history. Part of the problem is that at Athens there gener- 
ally existed abundant horizontal specialization and a division of labor 
between different classes of retailers and importers. Reed includes 
Chaerephilus in his catalogue of merchants and ship-owners (emporoi 
and naukléroi) describing him as a "possible emporos." But his discus- 
sion makes clear how difficult it is to make our evidence for Chaerephi- 
lus fit any of the usual categories, and he concludes that “the sense in 
which [he] was a saltfish seller ... remains unclear." ? 

In addition to our sources’ seeming inability to decide on whether 
Chaerephilus and his sons were importers or retailers of salt fish, the 
more essential problem is that the wealth, honors and social status 
enjoyed by Chaerephilus and his sons finds no parallels in our evidence 
for retailers, wholesalers, importers, or indeed merchants of any kind. 
Saltfish merchants especially are characterized as of exceedingly low 
status.!* While Davies describes Chaerephilus as а “salt-fish seller" it is 
perhaps telling that he is hesitant to describe his sons in similar terms.! 
The evidence for Chaerephilus is no less anomalous if we presume he is 
an importer. While a number of merchants are attested as enjoying spe- 
cial honors at Athens, particularly in reward for helping ensure the city's 
grain supply, apart from Chaerephilus there are no other instances of the 
city granting any active merchant citizenship during the Classical period. 
That fact leads Reed to claim, based on no evidence whatsoever, that 
Chaerephilus “probably had retired from trading by the time he was 
awarded citizenship." !6 Reed likewise attempts to distance the wealthy 
sons from their father's trade, suggesting that while Alexis associates 


13 (2003) 121, no. 39. Reed elaborates (122): “Does this mean that he remained in 
Athens and bought from етрогог, or that he himself went to sea? In either instance did 
he sell to retailers or to consumers? And did he in the course of his life do more than one 
of these, only to retire after becoming wealthy? In any case the possibility exists that at 
some stage Chaerephilus may have been an emporos.” 

14 Curtis (1991) 152-154. 

5 (1971) 566. 

16 (2003) 27 n. 3. Reed repeats the claim at 46 n. 24. 
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Pheidippus with the trade he “тау have in mind nothing more than the 
original source of Pheidippus' wealth." 

That argument requires us to discount virtually all of the comic evi- 
dence (presented below). Also problematic is the inscription I have 
already mentioned that probably records a manumission sometime in the 
latter half of the 320s:!* 


Dirov тарот é[v] Ko- 
Xv оке длофоүфу vv 
ХолрёфіЛоу Peidovo 
Пола. фтах отадџо :H vv. 


Philon the saltfish seller resident in Collytus, having escaped (at trial) 
Chaerephilus, son of Pheidon, of the deme Paeania, (dedicates) a sil- 
ver bowl weighing 100 drachmas. 


According to the orthodox interpretation, these texts attest a legal action 
known as a оку ànootaotov, whereby, according to a much-debated 
passage of Harpocration, freedmen could be charged by their former 
masters for “abandoning them, or registering another as his лростоттіс, 
and failing to do what the laws require." !? If convicted the freedman 
returned as a slave to his master, but if acquitted he was granted uncon- 
ditional release. The freedmen recorded in the Attic Manumissions are 
granted unconditional release from their former owners, paying in the 
process a kind of tax in the form of the dedication. For various reasons 
it has also generally been assumed that the trials were essentially fictive, 
and that what the inscriptions record is an Athenian process of uncondi- 
tional manumission. Philon the тартхоле( Ас), is recorded, then, as 
having been granted an unconditional release from his former master, 
Chaerephilus, the grandson of Chaerephilus, suggesting the family 
remained actively involved in the saltfish trade well after the city granted 
the grandfather and his sons citizenship.”° 


17 (2003) 122. 

18 Meyer (2010) А V.510-513; JG IP 1557.68-71; Lewis, Attic Manumissions 
208.A.510-513. 

!9 Harp. s.v. Алостасіоо: бїкт| тіс goti кото TOV алеХеодеродеутеу Sedopévn 
toic ürgXevOgpóodaoiv, ёйу афтотфутал те йл’ а©тФу ў Етероу ёлттүрафошутол npo- 
OTATHV, Kai è кећеборату oi vópot рӯ TOLMOLV. Kai тоос цёу дХоутас dei боолоос 
£ivat, тойс dè узкїсаутас ceA&oc ian £Xev0£pouc. 

20 Meyer (2010), however, has recently proposed an alternative solution whereby these 
entries have nothing to do with freedmen, necessarily, or manumissions, but rather record 
tithes paid on the fines assessed for unsuccessful prosecutions when public charges were 
brought against metics for failing either to register a простбттіс or to pay the џетојктоу. 
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Other attempts to reconcile the economic activities of Chaerephilus 
and his sons with their apparent social status are no more plausible. Erx- 
leben, for example, proposes that Chaerephilus’s wealth would have 
derived from money-lending to merchants involved in the saltfish trade.?! 
The problems with that theory are manifest: there is no evidence to sug- 
gest Chaerephilus was involved in money-lending (although given his 
wealth and social status it is not at all improbable), it begs the question 
of how Chaerephilus would have acquired the capital to lend in the first 
place and there is no reason that such money-lending activities would 
have been restricted to a relatively narrow sector of the economy. And 
of course the sources are in agreement in associating both Chaerephilus 
and his sons more directly with the saltfish trade. Later scholarship 
offers no better solution. Most recently Engen is content to describe 
Chaerephilus as “a professional trader who was honored by Athens at 
least in part for a simple importation of goods," which altogether fails to 
explain the anomaly.” 

Fortunately, the evidence contains a number of overlooked clues that 
might help us untangle the strange case of Chaerephilus and his sons. 
Most of that evidence is comprised of fragments of Greek comedy, but 
it includes also, and perhaps most importantly, the fragments of two oth- 
erwise lost speeches of Hyperides. It will be helpful first to present this 
difficult evidence in some detail. 


FRAGMENTARY EVIDENCE 


Prefacing a fragment of Alexis, Athenaeus observes that “the Athenian 
appetite for saltfish was so great that they even enrolled as citizens the 


By that interpretation the metic Philon is recorded as having been acquitted on such a 
charge and having made a dedication that was in practice a tithe from the penalty paid by 
Chaerephilus, who need not have been the saltfish seller’s former master. On the whole the 
traditional interpretation is more plausible, see, e.g., the objections raised by Vlassopoulos 
(2011). but even if we accept Meyer’s theory, it would be an incredible coincidence if 
Chaerephilus had brought charges against a metic that just happened to be a saltfish seller. 
On the other hand, if his family were still involved in the trade, Chaerephilus’s actions 
could be interpreted as an attempt to damage the competition. Worth considering too is 
Meyer’s argument that the actual phialai may have been dedicated before the records of 
these dedications were inscribed, in which case this Chaerephilus could be the grandfather 
rather than a grandson, whose existence could then very much be cast into doubt. 

?! (1974) 487. 

22 (2010) 295. 
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sons of Chaerephilus the saltfish seller (xapuvyoróAng)."? The frag- 
ment of Alexis that Athenaeus quotes describes Chaerephilus in slightly 
different terms: > 


tobc XarpegiXov è’ visis A0nvaiouc, ótt 
gionyayev тартхос, odg Kai TIUoKAMG 
idv ёлі TOV їллоу боо скӧрВрохс ёфт 
èv toic саторотс &їуол. 


[They made] the sons of Chaerephilus Athenian citizens because he 
imported saltfish, and Timocles, seeing these sons on horseback 
observed that they were like two mackerel among the satyrs. 


This fragment of Alexis seems to allude to a comedy of Timocles called 
either /carians or Icarian Satyrs.”> That play probably featured a chorus 
of satyrs and Athenaeus seems to have paraphrased the same verses 
alluded to by Alexis when he notes that Timocles describes Pythionice's 
hospitality “whenever she entertains those two great mackerel that she 
loves, the sons of Chaerephilus.”*° In a second fragment, apparently 
from the same play of Timocles, Pythionice and Chaerephilus' sons are 
recalled again:?7 


бнос бё бобу cot k£Aeucov capyàvag 
аотђу“ Tapiyous eónópoc үйр toyxóvet 

Éy ovoa Kai ObvEoTl салердалс dvoiv, 

кої тоот’ AVGATOIG kai TAGTLPPHYYOtC тісі. 


Nevertheless, bid her give you some baskets (oapyévat), for she hap- 
pens to have plenty of saltfish and consorts with two салердал, and 
these unsalted and broad-nosed. 


These terms capyàvn and солёрӧтс̧ are important and will be dis- 
cussed in some detail below. But first, a fragment of Antiphanes' ТЛе 
Fisherwoman (AMevopévn) similarly characterizes Pythionice as one 


23 Athenaeus 3.119f : xocaótnv ё’ Адпуодог слоодђу глотобуто лєрї то тйріҳос 
Os кої помтас дуаурамал тоос Холреф Хор Tod taptyonaAon viobc. 

24 Fr. 77 K-A. 

25 Noting that the competitive nature of ancient comedy made it unusual to quote 
approvingly the words of another poet, Slater (1995) 36 n. 25 suggests that this Timocles 
may not be the comic poet or, if it is, Alexis may be quoting "conversation" rather than 
lines from a play. But additional fragments of Timocles, discussed below, undermine any 
such argument. 

26 Timocles fr. 15 K-A (ap. Ath. 8.3394): блотау Халреф кор тойс S00 okópflpouc 
Eevion цеүблоос fjióopévn. 

27 Fr. 16.4-7 K-A (ap. Ath. 8.339e). 
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who “has her heart set on saltfish."?* The context, which makes explicit 
that the actual subject is the transfer of Pythionice's sexual attentions, 
supports Athenaeus' explanation that “she had the sons of Chaerephilus 
the saltfish seller (tapvyon@Ans) as lovers."?? A third fragment of 
Timocles refers to Pheidippus specifically by name:?? 


... kal лартоута Феібілтоу Tovo 
TOV Хорефілоо порродгу блідфу TOV nay bv 
&nómnmnUo', віт’ EKEAELOE TÉUTELV сарудуас. 


And seeing from a long way off Pheidippus, the obese son of Chaere- 
philus, approaching, he whistled at him and bid him to send some 
baskets. 


Note here too the term for basket, capyàvn. A final fragment of Alexis 
likewise refers specifically to Pheidippus. Although Athenaeus again 
characterizes him as a saltfish seller (va pvy onóAno), the fragment, which 
Athenaeus alleges to find in two different plays, describes him rather as a 
tapiynyos.*! While LSJ apparently takes its lead from Athenaeus in 
defining ta pur myóg as ‘salt-fish hawker’, the term, which finds a good 
analogy in the adjective o1t1]yóc, is better understood as deriving from 
тартхос апа dyew and should probably mean an ‘importer of saltfish.'?? 

We would possess much additional and better evidence were either of 
the speeches that Hyperides wrote in defense of Chaerephilus preserved. 
These speeches were transmitted under the title /n Defense of Chaereph- 
ilus on the Saltfish (окер Холрефілоо тєрї тоб vapiy ouc).? The frag- 
ments do not allow us to draw any firm conclusions about the precise 
nature of the charges against him, but it is clear that they were somehow 
related to his business. Unfortunately, there are only a small number of 


28 Fr, 27.22 K-A (ap. Ath.8.339b): ёлі то тартхос ёотіу Oppnkvia үйр. 

29 Ath. 8.339c-d: &nei ёрастйс eiye торс Холреф! Хор tod tapiyonóAou 0100. 
In support of Athenaeus' suggestion that the lines refer specifically to the sons of 
Chaerephilus, see Hesselrath (1997) 280-281. 

30 Fr, 23.5-7 K-A (ap. Ath. 9.407e). 

31 Frs. 6 and 221 K-A: Феб битлос Etepdc тїс тартулуос Eévoc (“Some other man, 
Pheidippus, the foreign importer of saltfish"); with Athenaeus rather characterizing 
Pheidippus as a ‘saltfish seller’ (кої үйр обтос тартуолб Аус, 3.120b). 

32 The terms омтрубс and ottaywyd¢ are generally used as adjectives for ships 
importing or conveying grain; see LSJ, s.v., where a derivation from бүтү is likewise 
proposed for с1тпүбс̧. The verb Gyetv with the sense of ‘to import’ is discussed further 
below. The likeliest meaning of tapiynyòg has been seen already: e.g., Olson (2006) 71 
translates 'saltfish-importer'. 

33 Jensen 61 and 62. 
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fragments and, except for eighteen narrow lines preserved in an Oxy- 
rhynchus papyrus, they consist of at most a few words. > Furthermore, 
only four of these fragments can be interpreted as preserving evidence 
for the precise nature of Chaerephilus' business activities. One of these 
concerns activities that cannot be tied directly to the saltfish trade.?? 
Nevertheless, the remaining three are sufficient to suggest that Chaere- 
philus was involved not merely in retailing but also in importing saltfish. 
The first is owed to Harpocration and consists only of the fish name 
Kk£o1pivoc.? The second is owed to Pollux, who cites the speeches for 
the use of two terms related to trade in Piraeus, детуџа. and the less 
well-attested £&atpgoic.?? Pollux glosses the latter term as the place in 
the harbor where cargoes are offloaded (блоо tà фортї@ éFa1pEitat). 
The final fragment is owed to Priscian, who quotes a clause from one of 
the speeches that seems to concern the transport specifically of saltfish 
by sea — "afterwards they later came to load the saltfish onboard" 
(uetà tadta ботероу цАдоу дуадпобџемот то т@р1ўос).%® The men 
in question were likely associated with Chaerephilus, whose business 
activities seem to have gone well beyond mere retail. 


CHAEREPHILUS AND THE BLACK SEA 


These fragments preserve undetected evidence. Previous scholarship has 
regarded the family's background as unknown.?? Importantly, the comic 


34 Frs. 181-191 Jensen. ЈЕ. Rea, the editor of P. Oxy. XXXIV 2686, which includes 
mention of Chaerephilus by name and reports that witnesses failed to implicate him even 
under torture, plausibly interprets the papyrus as preserving a fragment of one of the two 
speeches delivered on the saltfish merchant's behalf. Oikonomides (1978) proposes 
instead that the fragment belongs to the Against Antias, but this argument can be rejected; 
see Gallo (1990) and Whitehead (2000) 475-476. 

35 Harpocration informs us that the speeches attested the term vaòkAnpog (Jensen 
fr. 189, ap. Harpocration, s.v.) but used not in the conventional sense to denote a ship- 
owner but rather, as otherwise attested at Athens, to refer, following LSJ s.v., to “опе 
who rented and sub-let tenement-houses.” 

36 Fr. 188 Jensen (ap. Harp., s.v. k£otpivot). 

37 Fr. 186 (ap. Poll. Onom. 9.34). 

38 Fr. 184 Jensen. The verb dvatiOnpt is likewise used in the middle voice with the 
sense *put on board ship' in the roughly contemporary customs law from Cyparissia (/G 
V.1 1421; Syll.’ 952); see LSJ, s.v. àvatiðnp. 

3° See, e.g., Engen (2010) 295: “It is impossible to be certain about either Chaire- 
philos’ ethnicity or his legal status before naturalization. His name is Greek, but that is 
not decisive evidence." 
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fragments suggest that the family originated from the region of the 
Black Sea or the Sea of Azov. Most telling is Timocles' description of 
Pheidippus and Pamphilus as “two салердал, and these unsalted and 
broad-nosed.” The adjectives ‘unsalted’ (GvaAtoc) and ‘broad-nosed’ 
(п^оторроуҳос̧) play on the metaphor with saltfish, which was often 
marketed according to its degree of preservation, for example, as ‘lightly 
salted’ (дкролаотос) or ‘semi-salted’ (Пштартхјос). 0 So too ‘sharp- 
nosed’ (охорррухос) described not only a Nile fish but also the stur- 
geon, which was frequently exported from the Black Sea and the Sea of 
Атом“! Timocles’ adjectives are playful, but also meaningful: salt is 
frequently associated in Greek thought with civilization. To be ‘unsalted’ 
is unambiguously to be a barbarian.? The adjective ‘broad-nosed’ like- 
wise seems intended to identify Pheidippus and Pamphilus as having 
the barbarian physical features to match their customs. In the Classical 
period, Pontic *Scythians' were of course the northern barbarians par 
excellence and these are precisely the terms that a comic poet might use 
to impute such an origin. Of course, the ethnic origins of the 'Scythi- 
ans' could be described already in the early 20th century as the single 
most disputed topic related to the ethnography of the ancient world and 
subsequent research has seemingly accomplished little to calm the 
debate.‘ Herodotus explicitly describes one tribe of Scythians as broad- 
nosed (ciuoi) but that account can easily be interpreted as implying 
that most Scythians were not.^^ So too archers traditionally identified as 
Scythians in Attic vase-painting are frequently given prominently 
broadened noses,* but more often they are not, and scholars continue 
to question whether these archers can in fact be reliably identified as 
Scythian at all.‘ At most we can only say that Attic vase painters 


40 Curtis (1991) 6-7. 

*! Thompson (1947) 184, s.v. 

4 See, e.g., Perrichet-Thomas (1993) and Carusi (2008) 22. The idea is found already 
in Homer, see Od. 11.122-123 and 23.269-270, for “теп who know nothing of the sea 
and eat no food mixed with salt" (ot оок їсос1 002.a66av / йуёрес oddé 0' üAgoot 
решүрёуоу eióap Еборолу). 

5 Minns (1913) 35 and 44-47 for theories about the Scythians’ ‘physical characteris- 
tics.’ 

^ 423. 

45 Vos (1963) 56, for a list of images with faces that are "those of unmistakable bar- 
barians," with features that include “short, thick noses.” 

46 Ivantchik (2006). 
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sometimes used physical features in much the same way as Timocles to 
signal ‘barbarian’.47 

For the purposes of this argument the actual ethnic origins of the 
Scythians and other attested Pontic peoples do not matter. Neither does 
it matter whether the sons of Chaerephilus really had noticeably broad 
noses nor even whether their origins were in fact non-Greek. It only 
matters that Timocles' assertion that Pheidippus and Pamphilus are 
*broad-nosed' and ‘unsalted’ is intended to imply that regardless of their 
fine-sounding Greek names and their newly or soon-to-be acquired 
Athenian citizenship they are, in fact, barbarians. That implication would 
have been meaningful only if the family originated from a region outside 
of Greece. It is noteworthy, however, that the only other physical detail 
afforded by our comic sources is Timocles' reference to Pheidippus as 
obese (nac). The obesity of their elites is the predominant feature 
of Hippocrates' vivid account of Scythians in the region of the Sea of 
Azov. Again, the historicity of Hippocrates' detailed portrait is not 
of vital importance, but rather that in the Classical period obesity is a 
prevalent Greek stereotype for Scythian elites. 

As it happens, Timocles provides an additional crucial detail that like- 
wise suggests Chaerephilus and his sons came specifically from the 
northern coast of the Black Sea or the Sea of Azov. Timocles dubs 
the brothers carépòa1, which translators sometimes render either gener- 
ically as saltfish, or with an equally generic fish name. But the term 
itself is curiously specific. As а Pontic fish name canépóngc cannot be 
identified with any certainty, but as a variety of saltfish it is closely 
associated with the Black Sea and especially the Sea of Azov.? 


47 Raeck (1981). 

48 Aer. 19-22. Hippocrates even uses the same adjective to describe the Scythians' 
‘obese and fleshy appearance’ (tà idea abvéov noxa ёсті kai oapkóðea, 19). 

4 See Thompson (1947) 226-227, s.v. Later sources also identify the fish name 
caonépónc with a well-known Nile fish. Not coincidentally, Hellenistic authors and the 
Byzantine grammarians equate с@тёрбтус with the fish корокїуос̧, a term that was more 
certainly used to name the same Nile fish by Greek speakers in Egypt, where it occurs 
more than a dozen times in the papyri. For корактуос, see Thompson (1947) 122-123, 
s.v. This evidence is best explained in one of two ways. Both солёрётс and корактуос 
were used of a Nile fish, and this synonymy was then mistakenly extended to the Black 
Sea canépónc, or, and more probably in my view, already in the Classical period Greeks 
used the term корактуос to refer to one or more of the Pontic species known locally as 
салердтс, with the latter term later being equated with the Nile fish only in literary 
sources and only because of an existing synonymy. The second theory finds support in 
comic fragments that associate корактуос ог its diminutive кораку оу with small 
saltwater fishes suitable for salting. Thompson's suggestion that as a Pontic fish name 
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A fragment of the fifth-century comic poet Archippus names catépòng 
together with two other fish, the yAdvic, or sheatfish, a freshwater spe- 
cies that was common in the rivers of the Black Sea basin, and the pat- 
(1G, a species that Athenaeus remarks was abundant in waters around 
the Black Sea and took its name specifically from the Sea of Azov.?? 
The fourth-century epicure Archestratus of Gela notes, “1 have nothing 
but contempt for солёрётс, a Pontic saltfish, and for those who praise 
it."?! Dorion, the author of a Hellenistic treatise on saltfish, notes that 
the best catépòng comes from the Sea of Azov.?? Centuries later Lucian 
speaks of procuring салердол whenever he sails down from the Bospo- 
rus.? His scholiast and a number of related entries in the Byzantine 
grammarians note that the name itself is used specifically by Pontic 
Greeks.™ Intriguingly, the word occurs only once in the Greek papyri, in 
a mid-third century Bc list of stores from the Zenon archive. Almost all 
of the listed goods are imports and among other varieties of imported 
saltfish we find салердол specified as ёк тїс Миус, “from the 
marsh," which surely refers to ў Xiuvn fj Matatic, the Sea of Azov.> 
Based on the few reliable details given in the ancient sources, I believe 
it is most probable that the term салердус as used in Pontic Greek did 
not necessarily describe any particular species of fish, but rather a par- 
ticular style of saltfish (discussed below) that could be made from a 
range of smaller species generally salted and dried whole. These included 
especially anchovy, which traditionally comprised as much as 8096 of 
commercial catches in the Sea of Azov, but also horse mackerel and 


canépónc should be identified with a tuna or horse mackerel (226) relies on по good 
evidence. The first possibility is unlikely but the second more probable and finds explicit 
support, apparently unknown to Thompson, in the scholia to Lucian (see below). 

50 Fr, 26 K-A (ap. Ath. 7.312a): тойс parmtas kai солёрбас Kai ућаутбас; with 
Athenaeus’ remarks on the полете: 2101 бё тоАЛої тєрї тоу Пбутоу, фероутес тђу 
дуонастау дло TIS Анус тїс Молот1бос. 

5! Fr. 39.3-4 Olson-Sens: oanépdy è’ ёуёло Kratew цакра, Поутіко Swe, / кої 
toig keivov ёлолуобот1у. 

? Ath. 3.118b. 

? Dial. Meret. 14.2 

54 ad Dial. meret. 14.2 тууёс canépónv фосі теџаулоу tetapıyevuévov ixOboc: ої 
yap Поутікої tov корактуоу iy0bv canépónv kaAobotv. Similarly ad Hist. conscr. 
56; ad Gallus 22; Etym. Magn., s.v. Xanépóac. Thompson suggests an Egyptian etymol- 
ogy for carépòng but in my view it is not at all likely (it is ignored by Chantraine (1999) 
987, s.v.). Its origin is more probably Pontic. 

55 P. Сат. Zen. ТУ 59680.33-35 (263-256 вс): oanépóOv tov / ёк тїс Muvng / 
ћидегс кер(апоу) а. 
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perhaps too various Pontic sprats and shads.° A final relevant detail can 
be gleaned from the fragments of Hyperides’ speeches on behalf of 
Chaerephilus, which, as we have seen, Harpocration cites for the rare 
fish name xeotpivoc.?" The grammarians know it as a name for saltfish 
or as a fish that was suitable for salting,’ and suggest it is identical with 
кестреос, a пате for one or more species of gray mullets.? Gray mul- 
lets are common in the Black Sea and the Sea of Azov and ancient auth- 
ors too know both of mullet fisheries in those waters and of the produc- 
tion of salted mullet.9? 

Taken together this evidence strongly implies, then, that Chaerephilus 
and his sons were, like the products they traded, from a Hellenized 
region of the Black Sea, quite possibly from its northern coast or the Sea 
of Azov. Given those parameters it is tempting to link the evidence for 
Chaerephilus with the well-known evidence for Athens' close trade rela- 
tionships with the Bosporan Kingdom during the fourth century BC. 
Demosthenes is known to have cultivated close personal relationships 
with Bosporan elites and the orator's proposal of citizenship for 


56 Traditional fisheries for the Pontic subspecies of Mediterranean horse mackerel 
(Trachurus mediterraneus) frequently overlapped with those for anchovy (Engraulis 
encrasicolus) and the two species were typically preserved in identical fashion (see 
below). Other small fishes that could be similarly preserved include Black Sea and Euro- 
pean sprats (Clupeonella cultriventris and Sprattus sprattus) and various shads (Alosa 
sp.). On all fish species, see Fishbase.org, s.v. For traditional fisheries for these species in 
the Black Sea and Marmara, see especially Dévedjian (1926). For fisheries in the Sea of 
Azov, see, e.g., Volovik e.a. (1993). Catch data from 1950 onwards is available online 
through the Fisheries and Aquaculture Department of the Food and Agriculture Orga- 
nization of the United Nations, at http://www.fao.org/fishery/statistics/gfcm-capture- 
production/en. 

57 Fr. 188 Jensen (ар. Harp., s.v. keotpivot). Apart from the later grammarians the 
word is found only in a fragment of Anaxandrides' Odysseus (fr. 35.8 K-A, ap. Ath. 
6.242f and 7.307e-f). 

58 Poll. Onom. 6.48: фрала. teuayn окдуфвром, кестріуоу, коВоу, 0vvvióov; Ег. 
Magn. and Lex. Seg., s.v. k&otpívouc: та тоша код cepi TOV іубофу. 

59 See the Suda, s.v. Keotpivoc: £ióoc 17000. скелтёоу dè ei dlapépet keotp£oc; 
similarly Harpocration, s.v. keotpivor; similarly, Eust. Od. 1.360. Anaxandrides’ use of 
the epithet vijotic (‘fasting’) likewise suggests кеотртуос is identical with keotpeve, as 
Athenaeus also appears to assume. This identification is approved by Thompson (1947) 
110, s.v. кеотртуос. 

$9 See Thompson (1947) 108-112, s.v. кеотреос and képoAoc. In his discussion of 
the gray mullet in his De alimentorum facultatibus Galen discusses by name the Pontus 
but no other region (Kühn 6.711), and he notes too that the fish is frequently salted 
(6.713). Athenaeus tells us that Euthydemus treated gray mullets in his treatise on saltfish 
(ap. Ath. 7.307a-b) and Archestratus praises gray mullet specifically from Sinope (fr. 44 
Olson-Sens, ap. Ath. 7.307b). 
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Chaerephilus and his sons is mentioned by Deinarchus together with 
Demosthenes' proposal on behalf of the Bosporan ruler Paerisades I and 
his sons с. 327.9! The Bosporan Kingdom's territories on either side of 
the Kerch Strait gave access to some of the richest fisheries known to 
antiquity and its mixed population, which included, in addition to its 
Thracian dynastic elite, Maeotians, Scythians, Cimmerians and Greeks, 
is known to have produced wealthy, Hellenized ‘barbarians’ such as 
Chaerephilus and his sons. 


'THE MISSING AMPHORAS: BASKETS AND THE BLACK SEA FISH TRADE 


A Black Sea origin for Chaerephilus and his products would agree too 
with literary sources identifying this region, including the Sea of Azov, 
as the primary source of Athenian saltfish throughout the Classical 
period, and especially during the fourth century Bc.” This trade presents 
another long-standing mystery. As scholars frequently note, it is an 
unfortunate fact that there exists very little ancient evidence for the 
organization of either production or trade of saltfish from the Black Sea. 
There is an almost complete dearth of archaeological evidence for pro- 
duction from the Classical and Hellenistic periods, and before the Roman 
period there is little certain evidence for the production of specific 
amphora-types associated with the trade of saltfish or fish sauces.“ 

A number of theories have been proposed. It is possible that amphoras 
made originally to carry olive oil or wine could have been reused to 
carry saltfish. The mid-second-century ар Grado shipwreck in the north- 
ern Adriatic includes a cargo composed almost exclusively of perhaps 
23 to 25 tons of salted fish, all of which, however, was packed in 


9! Dein. 1.43; for the honors given to Paerisades I see also JG IP 653 and [Dem.] 
34.36, with Burstein (1978) and Engen (2010) 307-309; for the dynasty and honors at 
Athens, Osborne (1983) 41-44; Rhodes-Osborne, GHI 64, with commentary; Engen 
(2010) 283-287 and 290-291. 

9? Rostovtzeff (1941) I 587 and II 1177-1179; Curtis (1991) 118-129. For ancient 
fishing and saltfish production in the region more generally, Danov (1962) 955-985. 

63 For evidence for production, see, e.g., Hgjte (2005) and for Black Sea amphoras, 
Lund & Gabrielsen (2005). Opait (2007) argues more recently that a number of Black Sea 
amphora-types not previously recognized as used to transport salted fish or fish sauces 
may have been used specifically for those purposes, but most of that evidence is not ear- 
lier than the Hellenistic period and as far as I can determine the earliest types are not 
known to have circulated outside of the Black Sea. 
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approximately 600 reused amphoras of various types. More directly 
relevant is a Black Sea shipwreck discovered over a decade ago in deep 
water off Varna. This ship carried a late Classical or early Hellenistic 
cargo consisting at least in part of salted fish in recycled amphoras. 
Lund and Gabrielsen discuss the possibility that much of the Black Sea 
saltfish trade was conducted in similarly reused amphoras, but question 
the likelihood of that theory, as it would “presuppose the existence of a 
system for gathering containers after their use...and transporting them 
to...production facilities.”°° For olive and wine production it is true that 
the theory makes little sense: new amphoras could be manufactured for 
less than the cost of gathering and transporting empties to inland sites. 
But for coastal fishing operations different conditions prevailed: fishing 
crews would already require provisions, much of it arriving in amphoras, 
and other necessary supplies including pitch and salt might similarly be 
transported in jars that could in turn be repurposed in the same fashion 
as those found in the Varna and Grado shipwrecks. At the same time, 
additional empty jars, if necessary, could easily be transported in a cost 
effective manner by sea from nearby ports. 

Nevertheless, problems would remain. If Black Sea saltfish operations 
regularly employed reused amphoras for long-distance trade we should 
still expect to find locally made amphoras of various types circulating 
together with this trade outside the Black Sea. But it seems that most 
Black Sea amphora-types only circulated regionally before the Roman 
period. It has recently been argued that amphoras from Sinope may have 
circulated in the eastern Mediterranean a good deal more widely than 
previously thought and that these amphoras, although not of types typi- 
cally associated with the trade, may have been used to carry saltfish.9” 
But again little of this evidence is as early as the fourth century BC, and 
while additional archaeological evidence will no doubt continue to shed 
light on this problem, there remains another compelling theory that has 
received less attention than it deserves. The evidence for production in 
the Black Sea and Sea of Azov, primarily the remains of salting vats, 
likely tracks not the production or trade of salted fish, but rather of fish 
sauces, the large-scale production of which is a function of social and 


9* Auriemma (2000). 

65 Unfortunately this wreck has not yet been fully explored or sufficiently published. 
For a reasonable account of what is known, see Lund & Gabrielsen (2005) 164-165. 

96 (2005) 165. 

97 de Boer (2013). 
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economic changes during the late Hellenistic and Roman periods. Like- 
wise, numerous varieties of Black Sea saltfish, as opposed to fish sauces, 
could have been transported by methods other than ceramic containers. 
The Byzantine grammarians know салердус as a kind of saltfish that 
was not preserved in tranches layered in salt in vats or jars, as was com- 
mon with, for example, tunas, but rather consisted of small fish (афоол) 
that were salted and dried whole by being strung up on a framework of 
reeds. This same method is still commonly encountered along the 
coasts of the Black Sea and the Sea of Azov, where it is used to cure 
numerous species — sprats, shads, mullets but especially horse mackerel 
and anchovy. It is worth observing that a scholiast to Lucian further 
notes that the small fishes, афрал, from which салердтс is made аге 
comprised specifically of anchovy and horse mackerel.?° There is little 
reason to believe that the product Chaerephilus traded was produced in 
any radically different fashion, or necessarily from different species, 
than the product know to the scholiasts and grammarians. Furthermore, 
I would suggest that this dried saltfish was transported in a specific type 
of basket sometimes identified by a technical term, capyàvn — the 
same word encountered in the fragments related to Chaerephilus. 

This term capyáv is relatively common in Byzantine Greek literary 
sources, in part because its Classical usage is of interest to the grammar- 
ians, 7! but chiefly because of Paul's famous claim that he had escaped 
Damascus by being lowered through an opening in the city wall *in a 
basket" — v capyóvn.? The Christian sources know the term from 
Paul but otherwise tell us little about its everyday usage. But Paul uses 
the term deliberately to describe what must have been an unusually large 


6 See, e.g., Bresson (2007) 192-193. 

© See, e.g., schol. ad Dial. meret.14.2: од йфоол ai KaAGpOIs ówetppévat kai TETA- 
plyevpévat...Kkai Eoucev dò tovtov kai 6 салердцс та дло TOV афофу убу tapiyn 
ongaítve; likewise, Etym. Magn., s.v. Xanépóac. 

70 Schol. ad Gallus 22 (canépónv): edterés Ppòpa дато iy00ov шкрфу tetapt- 
yevpuévov, oia убу та бло тфу афофу тог £yypabAsov Tj тфу сабрфу блетригуа 
коланотс птоуло (“A cheap food made from small salted fish, such as the saltfish now 
made from little fishes, either anchovy or horse mackerel, that are strung up on reeds”). 
Similarly schol. ad Hist. conscr. 56 (соалёрёцу): тіуёс̧ canépónv Paci teudyiov TETA- 
pixevpévov iyOvboc ... ої бё тйс @йфоос tor тйс ларо toig MOAAOIC &yypabAstg 
A£youévac (“Some say that canépóng is strips of salted fish...but others that it is the 
little fish commonly called anchovy "). 

7! See, e.g., Etym. Magn. s.v. Zapyàvn: ... "Есті бё nAéypa ті бло оўозуїою yiwó- 
uevov: sic Оподохђу iy0b0v; similarly Lex. Seg., s.v. 

72 2 Cor; 11:33. 
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basket.” As it happens, the word is common in the Greek papyri and 
ostraca where it is likewise used to describe a very large basket of a type 
frequently employed for carrying chaff." This evidence, however, is 
relatively late and the term is attested in the papyri no earlier than the 
first century AD. 

The word is extremely rare in the Classical and Hellenistic periods. It 
is found only in three fourth-century BC authors — in the two fragments 
of Timocles quoted above, in a third fragment of Cratinus, and finally in 
a passage of Aeneas Tacticus’ Poliorcetica.? The last is telling. In his 
account of the smuggling of arms into a besieged city, Aeneas notes that 
swords could be hidden in amphoras and shields in bundles of wool, but 
“other bulkier items in сарудуол full of raisins and (dried) figs." "6 This 
passage allows us to draw two key conclusions: сарудмал are clearly 
very large baskets, a good deal larger even than transport amphoras, and 
they are of a type that was commonly used not merely for storage but 
also for moving large quantities of dried goods as items of regional or 
long-distance trade (the smuggling tactic only works because, like trans- 
port amphoras, these baskets are regularly offloaded in harbors or other- 
wise carried into cities). Those conclusions can in turn shed additional 
light on a generally overlooked fragment of Cratinus' Dionysalexan- 
dros: £v варувуолс ü&o xapiyouc Movtikobc.”” Cratinus’ fragment is 
generally translated along the same lines as Olson: “PI bring Pontic 
saltfish in baskets.”78 But the verb üye is here better understood with 


73 A generic and far more common term for basket is substituted in the account of 
Paul's escape given in Acts 9:25 (£v отор1д1). 

74 The term occurs in dozens of documents. For transporting chaff, see, e.g., O.Mich. 
I 177 (AD 297), a receipt issued by the “overseer of the chaff” (£riigAmtr]o dy pov) for 
payment in kind of one capyàvn of chaff. Smaller versions of the basket are attested by 
the diminutives саруом оу (BGU IV 1095.21 [Ap 57]; P. Сат. Goodsp. 30.13 [AD 
192]) and capyàviov (P. Lips. I 21.18 [Ap 382]. 

75 The word also occurs as a variant MS reading for фртамолс at Aesch. Supp. 788, 
where it would have been used to refer not to a basket but to a plaited cable. The variant 
is not at all likely and the usage is otherwise unattested in the Classical or Hellenistic 
periods, but it was known to the grammarians; see Etym. Magn. s.v. texapyavopévr; 
Pseudo-Zonar., Lex. s.v. TETAPYAVOLEVNV: сорлеллеүрёуцу Kai oovgU.oupévrv. f| 
yàp Tap’ йуу capyàvn пара. toig Аттікоїс tapyàvn каћеттал; Phot., Lex. s.v. oap- 
yàvarot; Ps.-Zonar., Lex. s.v. capyàvn; schol. ad Lycoph. 748; Hsch. s.v. тарудуоал. 
Finally, the scholia to Aesch. Th. 346 note capyàvn as a term for a hunting net. 

76 29.6: xai GAAa ебоукбтера. ву сарудмалс йстафїбос kai соко TANPEOV ... 

7 Fr. 44 K-A (ap. Ath. 3.119b). 

78 (2006) 65, italics mine. 
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the well-attested technical sense of ‘to import’.” That is, the character in 
Cratinus' play is claiming that he will import Pontic saltfish in baskets 
obviously characteristic of that trade, even if Aeneas suggests they were 
used to haul other dried goods as well. This argument finds some addi- 
tional support in post-classical usage. Lucian, who, as we have seen, 
knows the Pontic saltfish called солёрӧтс, is likewise familiar with the 
use of capyávat as a term specifically for baskets used to carry Pontic 
saltfish.8° The Byzantine grammarians too know these baskets as a type 
used specifically for fish.8! Contrary to the claims of the grammarians, 
no compelling argument can be made for the term's Greek origin, and 
Chantraine reasonably concludes that it is borrowed.* It is tempting to 
think of that origin as Pontic and that the word entered into common 
Greek usage during the Classical period as a result of Black Sea trade. 
Regardless of the term's origin, the fragments of Timocles and Hyper- 
ides suggest that Chaerephilus would have used these characteristic bas- 
kets to haul dried saltfish in his ships from the Black Sea, unloading his 
saltfish onto the wharf at Piraeus in much the same way that Paul was 
lowered down from the city wall at Damascus. 


CONCLUSIONS: VERTICAL INTEGRATION AND CHAEREPHILUS & SONS 


These Black Sea connections open up the possibility that Chaerephilus 
and his sons controlled the production of the saltfish they marketed at 
Athens. In such a context the wealth and social status enjoyed by Chaere- 
philus and his sons would suddenly make sense: Chaerephilus and his 
sons did not owe their wealth merely to the relatively meager profits 
afforded by retail exchange, or the slightly higher margins that might 
come from importing saltfish and wholesaling it in emporia, where, 
however, they would face direct competition from every other merchant 
chasing the same arbitrage opportunity. Rather, Chaerephilus & Sons 
had captured an entire supply and production chain that perhaps even 


79 See LSJ, s.v. ü'yo L5. This usage is well attested in Athenian honorary decrees, see 
Engen (2010) 295. 
80 Lexiphanes 6: тенаућ Поутікй tov ёк capyóvnc. 


5! Etym. Magn. s.v. capyàvn: ... "Есті dè TAEypa тї дало oyowiov ywópevov: eig 
brodoyNv iy000v; similarly, Lex. Seg. s.v. Харудуал; Poll. Onom. 7.27 (xapiyoug 
сорүбймол). 


82 (1999) 988. 
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began with owning leases and large-scale fishing operations in the Black 
Sea or the Sea of Azov and more certainly included the production, stor- 
age, and long-distance trade of branded products that they then retailed 
through dependents like the slave Philon. The Athenians had terms for a 
whole range of specialized trades as well as different terms for individu- 
als involved in different aspects of commerce, and they applied various 
of these terms to Chaerephilus & Sons, but they had no ready term to 
describe a vertically integrated firm.83 

It is beyond the scope of this article to treat the question in detail, but 
there exists a much wider range of archaeological, epigraphic and liter- 
ary evidence suggesting various degrees of vertical integration in ancient 
saltfish production.** Such integration reasonably can be described as a 
feature of the Mediterranean longue durée. Vertical integration is espe- 
cially well attested in our evidence for the production of salted and oth- 
erwise preserved tuna. In certain cases individual vertically integrated 
firms, like those controlled by wealthy Genoese banking families during 
the Renaissance and early modern period, endured for many centuries. 
Explanations are not hard to find: the economics of large-scale Mediter- 
ranean fisheries frequently required the ability to preserve, store and 
transport the catch as an item of regional or long-distance trade. Such 
operations required access to considerable capital and given numerous 
constraints — ecological, technological and institutional — they faced 
unique and considerable risks. These risks included especially interan- 
nual catch variability, with the related problems of dearth and glut, as 
well as unpredictable and unusually high transaction costs.* Finally, 


83 Moses Finley is generally right to note “the confusion of thought which must inevi- 
tably arise" from using terms like "firms" to translate any of a range of Ancient Greek 
terms used to distinguish different types of merchants (Finkelstein [Finley] (1935) 320), 
but as far as I can tell no scholar has described Chaerephilus & Sons as a 'firm', one 
instance where the term can clarify rather than confuse. 

84 This evidence deserves comprehensive reexamination, but much of it has previ- 
ously been interpreted (problematically) in terms of consortiums and ‘monopolies’; see, 
e.g., on monopolies, societates and the archaeological evidence for production more gen- 
erally, Ponsich (1988) 30-43; on the particular case of garum sociorum, Étienne (1970); 
for concise surveys of this evidence, see Curtis (1991) 62-64 and 148-151; Trakadas 
(2005), esp. 73-75; for the particular case of Umbricius Scaurus at Pompeii, see below. 

55 Doumenge (1998). 

86 Бог interannual catch variability, see, e.g., Gallant (1985) 27-31; Edmondson 
(1987) 110-115; for the phenomena of dearth and glut in ancient fisheries, Horden & 
Purcell (2000) 194-195; Doumenge (1998) shows how these phenomena are central to the 
history of early modern Mediterranean tuna fisheries; for the relationship between firms 
and transaction costs, see especially Coase (1937) and (1960). 
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there existed important barriers to entry. Large-scale fisheries were most 
often carried out from suitable points on shore, or in association with 
lookouts and infrastructure on shore, and the evidence suggests that 
already in antiquity these locations were frequently subject to ownership 
by states, individuals or gods.? Such barriers to entry encouraged verti- 
cal integration and it was in turn in the interests of integrated firms to 
erect further barriers to entry, a phenomenon explicitly attested in both 
ancient and early modern Mediterranean tuna fisheries. For the Black 
Sea and the Sea of Azov during the Classical period we unfortunately 
possess little data about the organization of fisheries,*? but Strabo notes 
the existence of rich fisheries at various sites and he reports that the 
Clazomenians still owned fishing lookouts (сколої) on the Kerch pen- 
insula in the eastern Crimea.” An inscription from the late fifth century 
AD attests private ownership by a prominent elite of a similarly suitable 
location across the Kerch Strait.?! Classical, Hellenistic and Roman evi- 
dence from the Aegean, the Marmara and the Turkish straits suggest too 
that during the Classical period suitable locations for fishing in the Bos- 
poran Kingdom and elsewhere in the region may have been subject to 
various leasing arrangements.” The purchase of such leases and the 
associated large-scale fishing and salting operations would have required 
access to considerable amounts of capital. Our single most important 
piece of ancient evidence for ancient large-scale fishing and saltfish 
operations is a dedication from Parium that gives details about the hier- 
archy and organization of an operation that would have employed more 
than 70 fishermen and laborers.? A number of those involved in the 
operation are freedmen or kin of a patron whose financial involvement 
in the operation is impossible to determine, as unfortunately is most 
often the case with our ancient evidence for the business activities of 
freedmen. But it is certainly possible that the individuals attested atop 
the operational hierarchy at Parium are essentially stakeholders in a 
larger, integrated firm. 


87 Lytle (2012) 24-36. 

88 Lytle (2012) 33-36. 

8° The most useful survey of the ancient evidence remains that of Danov (1962) 
955-985. 

90 11.2.4. 

?! SEG XLVIII 994; Vinogradov (1998) 256-257 and Lytle (2012) 34. 

?? Lytle (2012) 24-36. 

% I, Parion 5; on this document see especially J. & L. Robert (1950); also Purcell 
(1995) 146-147. 
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Obviously, we can only hazard to guess about what rights and status 
Chaerephilus may have enjoyed in his Black Sea homeland, but in my 
view a likely explanation for his firm's apparent advantage at Athens is 
that he owned the rights to fisheries and his firm was directly responsi- 
ble for the production of a branded product. I should note that, as is so 
often the case, Rostovtzeff seems to have anticipated this conclusion, 
since deep in the notes to his Social and Economic History of the Hel- 
lenistic World he observes in passing, albeit without mentioning Chaere- 
philus by name, that “[t]here is occasional mention of rich exporters of 
fish, who perhaps at the same time organized the preparation of fish for 
export. "94 

Even if we are largely in the dark about exactly where and how 
Chaerephilus produced his saltfish, his firm finds an interesting parallel 
in what has been identified as one of the better examples of vertical 
integration and disintegration during the Roman period: the producer 
and merchant of garum and saltfish, Umbricius Scaurus, at Pompeii.?? 
Like Chaerephilus, this enterprising businessman enjoyed wealth that his 
descendants parlayed into considerable social status: Scaurus’? son 
achieved the offices of aedile and duovir and upon predeceasing his 
father received an elaborate public funeral on property gifted by the 
decuriones, as well as an equestrian statue in the forum.? In the case of 
Chaerephilus & Sons the data do not allow us to say with any certainty 
how long the firm remained integrated — the younger Chaerephilus’ 
manumission of the saltfish-selling slave Philon, and a complete absence 
of subsequent evidence linking the family to the trade, perhaps suggests 
that the family spun off the retail side of their business. In other words, 


% (1941) II 1179. 

95 On the evidence for Umbricius Scaurus see especially Curtis (1988), Curtis (1991) 
85-96 and 157-158, and Étienne & Mayet (1998). For Umbricius Scaurus? operation and 
vertical integration, see Broekaert (2012) 121-122; as a case of integration and disinte- 
gration, Silver (2013) 311-313. As Silver notes, despite the rich evidence afforded by 
tituli picti much remains unclear about the nature and development of Pompeii’s saltfish 
and fish sauce industry. Ellis (2011) adduces evidence for urban production. This consists 
of houses primarily located near the Stabian and Herculaneum gates that had street-side 
rooms equipped with small salting vats. These seem to have gone out of use by the 
Augustan period. Silver suggests linking this development to directly to Scaurus' innova- 
tion, but I suspect rather that extra-mural, commercial production of saltfish and fish 
sauces had long existed at Pompeii and that a flood of affordable Spanish salsamenta 
caused both the decline of household production and Scaurus' reorganization of commer- 
cial production and trade. 

% CIL X 1024 + p. 967 = ILS 6366. 
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integration was in fact followed by disintegration. Silver interprets 
apparent signs of disintegration in the saltfish industry at Pompeii as a 
purely and perhaps inevitable economic phenomenon, but at Athens dis- 
integration is as easily interpreted as the result of primarily social forces. 
Pheidippus and Pamphilus, seeing their private lives and source of 
wealth scrutinized and made subject to mockery on the comic stage, may 
have dismissed this ridicule as the cost of doing business, much as their 
father weathered the lawsuits that his commercial activities made inevi- 
table. But social pressures at Athens were intense and unrelenting and it 
would be not at all surprising if the younger Chaerephilus divested in 
deference to Athenian civic norms. Of course it remains possible too that 
the manumission of Philon was merely a kind of fiction intended to dis- 
tance the family from the trade, but in actual practice the firm retained 
some form of control over the activities of their freedman.? 

The case of Chaerephilus & Sons suggests too why we are unlikely to 
find a great deal of similar evidence for integrated firms in the Greek 
poleis before the Roman period. Quite apart from the basic conditions of 
the Greek economy, which tended to limit the scope of firms, and the 
economic risks that similarly integrated firms would face in the politi- 
cally unstable landscape of the Classical and Hellenistic Aegean and 
Black Seas, the evidence that we do have almost always reflects what 
are decidedly civic concerns. The existence of Chaerephilus & Sons can 
only be reconstructed, however hypothetically, because of the honors 
that Athens paid the family and the tension and subsequent discourse 
that those honors generated. Conversely, however, it is true that had 
Chaerephilus and his sons continued to conduct their business as for- 
eigners, whether as metics or xenoi, their firm would have remained 
largely invisible to us, and that suggests that what is anomalous about 
the family is less their business activities, per se, than their civic status. 
In other words, it is possible that there were many similarly innovative 
firms operating in the Classical and Hellenistic periods and it is probably 
worth paying closer attention to the phenomena of integration and 


97 The status of freedmen at Athens and the nature of their relationships with their 
former masters or legal patrons — prostatai, remain the subjects of much uncertainty and 
debate. It is worth noting that if the intent of the family was to distance itself as much as 
possible from their saltfish-selling former slaves, the kind of unconditional release that 
seems to be recorded in the Attic Manumissions would best accomplish that. 
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disintegration when thinking about the production and trade of a wide 
range of value added goods. 
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LOCATING ANCIENT SITES 
WITH THE HELP OF NETWORK ANALYSIS: 
A LOST CAUSE? 


Abstract: Thanks to the abundance of, mostly papyrological, sources 
from Graeco-Roman Egypt mentioning settlements in an administra- 
tive, economic, cultural or religious context, we know up to a certain 
extent a lot about these villages and towns. But although Trismegistos 
contains over 10,000 toponyms situated in Egypt, the exact location of 
many of them remains unknown. This paper explores the possibilities 
for structuring settlement patterns offered by Gephi's Geolayout algo- 
rithm. Located sites can thus be plotted according to their coordinates, 
after which community detection algorithms can be used to determine 
approximate locations for ‘lost’ sites. 


Thanks to the abundance of, mostly papyrological, sources from Graeco- 
Roman Egypt mentioning settlements in an administrative, economic, 
cultural or religious context, we know up to a certain extent a lot about 
these villages and towns. Unfortunately, due to continuous habitation, 
illegal digging and black markets, the archaeological background of 
many of these documents is lost. Although Trismegistos contains over 
10,000 toponyms situated in Egypt, the exact location of many of them 
therefore remains unknown. 

In 2003 Katja Mueller proposed a method to locate ancient sites with 
the help of Multidimensional Scaling (MDS)!. MDS visualizes similari- 
ties or dissimilarities between certain entities to render complex relation- 
ships more ‘readable’ to the human mind, since entities that are consid- 
ered similar are clustered together in the visualization. Mueller focused 
on villages in the Themistos and Polemon districts in the Fayum region, 
and taking co-appearance in the same text as a variable, she analyzed 
several clusters of villages that according to the MDS procedure were 
considered 'similar?. In other words: since they were mentioned 
together in the same texts, chances are there was a high level of connec- 
tivity between them and, consequently, that they were situated near one 
another. 

Mueller's approach was criticized a couple of years later, however, in 
a paper by two IT specialists’. For one, she ignored the frequency of 


! Mueller (2003). 
? Mueller (2003) & (2004). 
5 Hoffman & Klin (2006). 
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simultaneous attestations. Her data was organized in a binary matrix: 
either two places were linked through co-appearance in the same text, or 
they were not. The number of times two places were mentioned together 
in the sources was not taken into account, yet this is often an important 
indication of proximity. Secondly, she only included texts mentioning 
up to five toponyms in her analysis, since long lists of place names con- 
cerning the whole district could distort the picture*. While this is perhaps 
true for some texts, such a strict criterion means that many texts that do 
provide significant links are ignored. A third point of critique was that, 
due to the simple encoding used with MDS procedures, the — often 
scant — information we do have for many places concerning their loca- 
tion is ignored, such as coordinates for sites known from archaeological 
excavations, or approximate whereabouts described in papyri (e.g. clus- 
ters of villages that form an administrative nucleus). The final verdict 
was that MDS cannot be used to generate definitive maps?. This was, 
however, already recognized by Mueller herself, whose aim was never 
to let MDS create maps, but to approach the problem of unknown sites 
from a new angle and to use the MDS results as an additional tool to 
reconstruct settlement patterns alongside the traditional analysis of the 
sources. 

Nevertheless, the practical objections raised by Hoffman and Klin are 
valid. In a recent paper I therefore explored the possibilities of commu- 
nity detection to analyze settlement patterns, i.e. highly interconnected 
groups of places with only sparse connections to other groups, with the 
help of network analysis and visualization’. АП toponyms from Egypt 
were included, regardless of the length or type of the text, and the num- 
ber of times two places were mentioned in the same texts was factored 
in as well. Despite the fact that the computer had no background infor- 
mation on these settlements (e.g. administrative units they belonged to), 
the method proved a success as the majority of settlements was grouped 
together according to the ancient districts they were situated inë. 


4 Mueller (2003) 108. 

5 Hoffman & Klin (2006) 75, 83, 89. 

6 Mueller (2003) 107. 

7 Broux (2016). 

* In the Graeco-Roman period, Egypt was divided into roughly 30 districts (adminis- 
trative reorganization often changed this number). For most toponyms the exact location 
is unknown, but many can at least be situated in a certain district thanks to the abundant 
survival of administrative records. 
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As with the MDS procedure, however, any information regarding the 
actual geographic location of sites 1s ignored in the network visualiza- 
tion. Toponyms with strong links to one another (i.e. that regularly 
appear together in a text) are placed closer together, and these links are 
generated on the basis of co-occurrence in the same text, not on actual 
spatial proximity. Yet it is possible to plot sites on the basis of their 
coordinates as you would on a map thanks to the Geolayout algorithm in 
Gephi, the software used to generate networks?. The idea was then to fix 
the placement of these known points and run a community detection 
layout algorithm to arrange unlocated toponyms according to their links 
with located sites!°. Settlements that were situated close to one another 
will be pulled closer together in the visualization thanks to the stronger 
links between them (i.e. they are mentioned more frequently in the same 
texts). This method obviously still does not present actual locations for 
lost villages, since the distance or direction from the located places to 
the unlocated sites is not determined, but it could at least provide an 
approximation. 

To check if this method could actually work, I started with the 29 sites 
in the Arsinoite nome for which the Pleiades coordinates are available in 
Trismegistos (see Table 1)!!. I left out Krokodilopolis, since this is the 
administrative capital of the Arsinoite nome and is therefore highly con- 
nected to all places situated there. By including it, all unlocated places 
would be pulled towards this center and the results would be 
meaningless. 

As а first step, I added the latitude and longitude of all 29 places so 
Gephi could ‘sort’ the network by arranging the nodes as if on a map. 
The result is visible in Fig. 1, where the Gephi layout is exported to 
Google maps to improve readability. Next, I randomly deleted the coor- 
dinates of several sites. For a first test case, the coordinates of 9 out of 
the 29 settlements were deleted. The Geolayout algorithm was run again, 
and the position of those places for which the coordinates were retained, 


? http://marketplace.gephi.org/plugin/geolayout. 

10 This is a force directed visualization algorithm, which places nodes in relation to 
other nodes depending on the connections between them and this way visualizes struc- 
tural proximities in a network. See also Jacomy e.a. (2014). 

!! The coordinates of the toponyms in Trismegistos are extracted from the Pleiades 
gazetteer of ancient places (http: //pleiades.stoa.org). 96 other Fayum toponyms also have 
coordinates, but these are general coordinates referring to the entire Fayum (Lat.: 29.25; 
Long.: 31.25) or Egypt in general (Lat.: 29.25; Long.: 30.75) and are therefore of no use 
here. 
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Table 1: Located villages in the Arsinoite nome (Fayum) 


Village District (meris) Latitude Longitude 
Bakchias Herakleides 29.537 31.004 
Dionysias Themistos 29.406 30.417 
Euhemeria Themistos 29.383 30.533 
Haueris Herakleides 29.254 30.896 
Karanis Herakleides 29.516 30.898 
Kerkeosiris Polemon 29.134 30.693 
Kerkethoeris Polemon 29.1 30.65 
Labyrinthos Herakleides 29.274 30.899 
Magdola Polemon 29.132 30.588 
Narmouthis Polemon 29.192 30.641 
Phanou Epoikion Themistos 29.379 30.794 
Philadelpheia Herakleides 29.454 31.080 
Philagris (Perkethayt) Themistos 29.277 30.607 
Philoteris Themistos 29.383 30.468 
Piamouei Herakleides 29.368 30.852 
Pisais Themistos 29.356 30.676 
Polydeukeia Themistos 29.334 30.636 
Pouet Herakleides 29.319 31.121 
Psenharyo Herakleides 29.408 30.765 
Psenhyris Herakleides 29.423 30.870 
Psentymis Themistos 29.383 30.778 
Ptolemais Hormou Herakleides 29.206 30.969 
Sele Herakleides 29.354 30.97 
Soknopaiou Nesos Herakleides 29.533 30.669 
Talithis Polemon 29.121 30.724 
Tamauis Herakleides 29.477 30.96 
Tebetny Polemon 29.231 30.808 
Tebtynis Polemon 29.107 30.763 
Theadelpheia Themistos 29.348 30.497 


was fixed (Fig. 2). Finally, I ran the community detection algorithm 
(ForceAtlas2) to arrange those places of which the coordinates were 
deleted (Fig. 3). 

With two-thirds of the settlements still in place, the results are still 
pretty accurate. The unlocated sites are all positioned in the merides to 
which they belonged, in the vicinity of the villages next to which they 
were actually situated. Since no indication of direction or distance is 
factored in the community detection algorithm, the spacing of these sites 
is determined solely on the basis of their links to other sites though: 
strong links will therefore pull two places closer together. In the meris of 
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Themistos, for example, Dionysias has strong ties with Philoteris, 
Euhemeria and Theadelpheia and is therefore pulled in the middle of this 
triangle, while Polydeukeia is connected more tightly to Theadelpheia 
than to Euhemeria, and not at all to Philoteris, so the algorithm places it 
closest to Theadelpheia. Talithis and Tebtynis in the meris of Polemon 
are placed to the north of Kerkeosiris instead of to the southeast, since 
they both also have strong ties with Tebetny and Narmouthis. 

The more coordinates are left out, the more inaccurate the results 
become. In Fig. 4, 14 out of the 29 places were marked as ‘unlocated’, 
resulting in a much more concentrated graph. Places that were actually 
situated along the outskirts of the Fayum are centered between the vil- 
lages they are linked to and are therefore pulled toward the middle of the 
graph. Soknopaiou Nesos, which was located on the northern shore of 
lake Moeris, is pulled towards the middle of the meris of Herakleides 
due to its strong connections with Karanis and Bakchias, just like Ptole- 
mais Hormou and Haueris through their links with Psenharyo. Since 
Labyrinthos is only connected to these two sites (apart from a very weak 
link with Tebtynis), it tags along. Due to its strong ties with Karanis, 
Psenhyris is placed right next to it, while Philadelpheia is arranged right 
between Karanis and Bakchias. Likewise, the *unlocated' settlements of 
the merides of Themistos and Polemon are lumped together near villages 
that yielded lots of documentation. Two villages, i.e. Pouet and Pisais, 
are even positioned in the wrong merides this time (00c instead of 00a 
and Оба instead of 00b respectively). 

Removing even more coordinates obviously distorts the picture even 
further (Fig. 5). Not much remains of the original structure of the meris 
of Herakleides: all *unlocated' sites of this district are now entangled in 
the middle of the Fayum. Settlements belonging to the Themistos and 
Polemon merides are still situated in their respective districts, but here 
too the original arrangement is difficult to discern. 

It is clear from this small Fayum test case that deducing geographic 
positions from analyses of proximity patterns, whether through MDS, 
network analysis or other methods, will not present straightforward 
results. This is not surprising, since the level of similarity between two 
places is measured on the basis of co-occurrence in texts, which is not 
necessarily defined by spatial proximity, but rather by administrative, 
social, religious and/or cultural ties documented in these texts. Commu- 
nity detection has proved a valuable aid when it comes to exploratory 
analysis of settlement patterns: it can recognize administrative units, 
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trade routes and social migration". Mueller was right to combine MDS 
procedures with traditional analysis: analyzing settlement patterns can 
be used to explore and point out interesting sites to investigate further, 
but to fall back on these results for actual mapping is unwise. Both the 
content and the metadata of the sources remain vital for this purpose, as 
they sometimes provide more detailed info (e.g. the administrative unit 
a village belongs to; topographic features, such as a canal, in the vicin- 
ity; how long it took to get from village A to village B by donkey; etc.). 

When topographical information is available, it might be interesting 
to combine network analysis with other prediction models, such as the 
one described by Winston-Gregson, who was able to locate previously 
unknown archaeological sites with the help of historical cadastral maps”. 
He argues that combinations of certain indicators (e.g. junctions of land 
routes, water courses, the size and alignment of parish portions) point to 
probable settlements. Starting from Google Earth, for example, similar 
maps could be reconstructed for Egypt on the basis of information 
recorded in the sources. After marking areas with highly significant indi- 
cators, constructing a network as described here could help determine 
which villages were possibly located at these positions. 

Other studies have proven the accuracy of spatial estimates on the 
basis of statistical linguistic frequencies, meaning that language encodes 
spatial information implicitly. A similar approach could be taken to the 
papyri as well. A closer reading of the sources would allow for a more 
detailed encoding of the links between sites (by taking into account the 
number of characters separating two attestations, for example), which 
should produce more accurate results. 

In any case, the above example illustrates that when sufficient data is 
available, network analysis can help structure settlement patterns. This 
method is, moreover, not restricted to the Egyptian data presented here. 
Scholars have scarcely begun to tap the high potential of network analy- 
sis for the study of ancient societies; the future will no doubt demon- 
strate its great worth. 
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Fig. 2: Test 1 — Result of the Geolayout algorithm 
with 9 out of the 29 toponyms marked as 'unlocated' 
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Fig. 3: Test 1 — Result after the community detection algorithm 
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Fig. 4: Test 2 — 14 out of the 29 toponyms marked as ‘unlocated’ 
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Fig. 5: Test 3 — 18 out of the 29 toponyms marked as ‘unlocated’ 


THE PERSEA TREE FROM ALEXANDER 
TO LATE ANTIQUITY 
A CONTRIBUTION TO THE CULTURAL 
AND SOCIAL HISTORY OF GRECO-ROMAN EGYPT* 


Abstract: The paper sketches a cultural history of the sacred tree 
persea in Hellenistic and Roman Egypt with a particular focus on 
the patterns of continuity and transformation in comparison with the 
dynastic period. The persea case shows that the survival of Egyptian 
religious traditions was combined with their adaptation to new socio- 
cultural contexts and with innovative uses, such as the integration of 
persea within Greek agonistic traditions under the Ptolemies. The 
dedication of persea trees to a mixed Greco-Egyptian pantheon in 
OGIS 97 (early second century BC) sheds light on the interaction 
between Egyptian religion and loyalism to the Ptolemies and on its 
socio-political underpinnings. Moreover, personal religious commit- 
ment and legal measures meant to prevent the extinction of sacred 
trees in the Imperial period allow for a discussion concerning the 
applicability of the modern category of environmentalism to the study 
of ancient cultures. 


In dealing with the topic of Egyptian sacred trees, this paper replaces the 
hitherto dominant interest in ancient and modern botanical classifica- 
tions with a focus on the diachronic changes and socio-cultural contexts 
of use of sacred trees in Greco-Roman Egypt. The analysis focuses on 
the case study of the tree called mepo(e)ia / persea in Greek and Latin 
sources. After drawing attention to the non-complete overlap between 
the name adopted by Greek and Latin authors for this plant and the 
Egyptian denominations isd and $w3b, the focus will be on the patterns 
of continuity, innovation and re-contextualization of Egyptian religious 
traditions in Ptolemaic and Roman Egypt and on the social actors and 
contexts that were involved in the use and protection of sacred plants. 
When approached from this perspective, the evidence on persea provides 
a dossier to investigate some aspects of the interaction between continu- 
ity and transformation in cultural traditions, with particular regard to 
cases where traditions were adapted across cultural and ethnic limits. 
Moreover, the persea dossier enables us to discuss ancient contexts in 
which, for religious reasons, nature was seen as worth of being protected 


* An earlier version of this paper was presented at the conference “(Re)productive 
Traditions in Ancient Egypt”, Liège, February 6-8, 2013. 
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and preserved against the risk of extinction. This will allow us to raise 
some preliminary questions concerning the limits of applicability of 
modern environmental thinking to ancient cultures, in contexts in which 
the preservation of vegetal species was seen as an important value for 
the identity of a community, thus requiring individual and institutional 
commitment. 


1. TRACKING EGYPTIAN TRADITIONS BEHIND THE GREEK PERSEA 


In attempting to detect the Egyptian correspondent of the Greek nep- 
osia, modern scholars have drawn attention to plants identified in hiero- 
glyphic texts as isd and $w3b.! Evidence of the dynastic period reveals 
an overlap between the religious uses associated with these two denomi- 
nations, thus hampering a systematic functional distinction between 
them. Textual and iconographic documentation before the Hellenistic 
period attributes to the isd a strong connection with eternity and renewal, 
notably as regards sunlight, the destiny of the dead, and kingship.? In the 
iconographic evidence, isd trees are often depicted in scenes related to 
the ritual legitimation of royal power, but they also appear to frame the 
rising sun, thus providing a visual representation of the tree's status as 
“tree of the horizon"? A special association with Osiris is documented 
in the divine epithets wp-isd (“Who opens / inaugurates the isd”) or 
hrj-ib рз isd (“Who is in the heart of the #54"). The latter is paralleled 
by images of Osiris inside the isd on New Kingdom coffins.^ Framing 


' On Egyptian sacred plants in general, see Derchain (1975); Charpentier (1979); 
Baum (1988); Koemoth (1994); Malaise (1995); Amigues (2002) and the papers col- 
lected in Aufrére (1999-2005), in particular Aufrére (1999); most recently, see Waitkus 
(2014) and Leitz (2014), both mainly focusing on the geographical list of Edfu. On isd, 
3w3b and persea, see also Gamer-Waller (1975); Kákosy (1980); Germer (1982; 1987); 
Friis e.a. (1986); Amigues (1989) 205-207; Amigues (2001) 410, 429-431; Amigues 
(2010) 130; el-Enany (2001). 

? As regards kingship, isd appears as a central element in the scenes where Thoth 
writes down the Pharaoh’s regnal years and in hb-sd scenes representing the royal jubi- 
lee: cf. Gamer-Waller (1975) 658-659; Kakosy (1980); Baum (1988) 274; Koemoth 
(1994) 105-106; el-Enany (2001). A clear example of the link between isd and the dura- 
bility of kingship is provided by the decoration of the Chapel of the Throne of Re in Edfu, 
for which see Ibrahim (1975). 

3 For the link between ixd and the sun, see Baum (1988) 264-265; Koemoth (1994) 
53-122; cf. the ceiling decoration of the Wabet chapel of Dendera (Dendara IV, pl. 315). 

^ Baum (1988) 274; Koemoth (1994) 102-104, 135-157, 157-163; Perdu (2012); 
Coulon & Masson (2012). 
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Fig. 1: Fragments of an offering statue with the cartouches of Ramses II 
inscribed on the leaves of a sacred plant; from Legrain (1909), 
CGC 42143 and 42143bis 


the appearance of a solar god, a king, or a dead person, is a function 
attributed to other sacred trees as well, in particular the plant called 
šw3b. Textual sources mentioning swsb are not as numerous as those 
concerning isd. Moreover, the religious functions of $w3b are difficult to 
understand except when they overlap with those of 1545 A fragmentary 
small statue preserved in Cairo is revealing of the problems that modern 
interpreters face when trying to disentangle the functions of the two 
trees. The statue depicts Pharaoh Ramses II in the act of kneeling to 
make an offering to Amun (Fig. 1). The frontal fragment has Ramses II 
holding a pedestal with a ram's head on top and the centre inscribed 
with the Pharaoh's cartouches surrounded by two stylized trees. Branches 
and leaves of this tree decorate the base of the statue as well, some of 


5 For evidence of $w3b from the New Kingdom down to the 30th dynasty, see Baum 
(1988) 87-90; Malaise (1995) 133-135. 
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which are also inscribed with cartouches. The tree has been identified 
with the id on the grounds of analogy with temple scenes in which the 
pharaonic name is written on the leaves of this tree. This may be correct, 
yet a warning against generalization comes from a stele from Kawa, 
dating to the reign of Taharqa (seventh century), where the description 
of a similar statue is preserved and the depicted tree is named $w3b.9 
Due to their functional similarities, some scholars have suggested that 
the names isd and $w3b may in fact refer to only a single type of tree, 
which would take alternative denominations in different religious con- 
texts. This hypothesis has been abandoned by recent scholarship, which 
has reaffirmed the interpretation of isd and $w3b as indeed two distinct 
plants. Attempts at connecting species classified by modern botany with 
hieroglyphic denominations have led scholars to see the isd tree as the 
correspondent of Balanites Aegyptiaca, a deciduous tree cultivated in 
Egypt since Antiquity and today still present in some areas of the Egyp- 
tian deserts and of the Nile valley (Fig. 2).’ On the other hand, $w3b 
would correspond to Mimusops Laurifolia Friis (= Mimusops Schimperi 
Hochst), an evergreen species endemic in the Horn of Africa and tropical 
Arabia, though not in Egypt (Fig. 3). Archaeobotanical surveys suggest 
that Mimusops was introduced and cultivated in Egypt from the early 
dynastic period onwards. Traces of this plant have been found in tombs 
from the Old Kingdom to Late Antiquity, confirming the use of Mimu- 
sops in funeral сопіехіѕ. A revealing example can be seen in the door of 
the first court of Hatshepsut's temple in Deir el-Bahari, on both sides of 
which traces of Mimusops have been discovered.? Mimusops disappeared 
from Egypt before the Modern Age. As argued below, the decline of 
Egyptian religion can be seen as a co-factor in the extinction of Mimu- 
sops in Egypt: protection against the usage of this tree for timber seems 
to have declined as a consequence of the weakening of religious scruples 
regarding sacred trees and the disappearance of individual benefactors 
committed to the cultivation of sacred flora for religious purposes. 


6 Baum (1988) 263-265. Statue of Ramses II: Legrain (1909) CGC 42143; Taharqa's 
stele: MacAdam (1949) Kawa III, line 12. 

7 Cf. Baum (1988) 268. 

5 The types of traces comprise wood, roots, fruits, leaves and funeral bouquets: cf. 
Friis e.a. (1986); Germer (1987). 

? Deir el-Bahari VI, pl. 169; Baum (1988), 264; cf. 263-264 for parallels from private 
funeral monuments of the New Kingdom. 
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Fig. 3: Mimusops Laurifolia = $w3b? From Friis e.a. (1986) 203 
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When it comes to Greek and Latin sources, recent scholarship sup- 
ports the identification of reposía / persea with Mimusops — $w3b. This 
equation seems to be confirmed by a passage where Theophrastus states 
that the persea is an evergreen tree, a feature matching Mimusops rather 
than the deciduous Balanites.' Such a conclusion may be acceptable 
from a modern botanical perspective. The question arises, however, as to 
whether the method of botanical taxonomy — with particular regard 
to the opposition evergreen vs. deciduous — actually played a decisive 
role in a classification system, such as that of Egyptian sources, which 
was based on religious functions. The hypothesis of a clear-cut associa- 
tion between evergreen flora and the symbolization of eternity is to be 
rejected on the basis of the prominent role of isd — assumedly the 
deciduous Balanites — in relation to renewal and regeneration. We must 
remember that, when Theophrastus made his observation on the ever- 
green nature of persea, he was not drawing on Egyptian religious knowl- 
edge, but was superimposing the external, botanical criteria of an Aris- 
totelian scientist concerned with the classification of plants according to 
their vegetal features, suitable climate conditions and economic utility. 
The overlap in the contexts of use of isd and $w3b in Egyptian religion 
of the dynastic period therefore may have caused a certain degree of 
ambiguity for foreigners dealing with Egyptian flora without a proper 
knowledge of the local religious traditions and with cultural goals other 
than those on which Egyptian classifications were based. Modern schol- 
ars now have access to the textual and iconographic evidence of the 
dynastic period and are able to use this as a reference for their attempts 
to distinguish the isd and the $w3b tree. Greek and Latin authors, on the 
other hand, had barely any access to this evidence. 

Starting from these premises, we may note that Greco-Latin botanical 
and medical texts often confound persea with persica, the peach tree. 
Similarities between the names of these two exotic trees have resulted in 
a number of alternative etymologies, associating either denomination 
with Perseus, the Persians, or the region Persis. A similar confusion also 
affects the ancient authors' classification of the vegetal features of the 
persea and of the peach tree.!! Such incertitude is typical of botanical 
texts written outside Egypt, whereas such a risk presumably did not exist 
in Egypt, where the peach tree did not belong to the traditional flora. 


10 Theophr., Hist. Plant. 4.2.5. 
!! Amigues (2002) 144-145. 
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This observation further urges us to look for sources testifying how veg- 
etal species were listed and grouped in Egypt in the Greco-Roman 
period, when the Greek name z£posía came into use. 

Toponyms related to sacred trees provide some interesting informa- 
tion. А demotic papyrus dated 202/1 BC mentions a place called T3-mtn.t- 
n-p3-Swb (“Village of the $w3b”) in the Coptite nome (Upper Egypt).!* 
The reference to $wsb in the demotic evidence may speak in favour of 
the identification between this plant and the persea, which appears 
in Greek toponyms of the same period. The name Перог1а is attested in 
toponyms in the Arsinoite and in the Panopolite nome (Upper Egypt), 
in Greek papyri from the late third century BC to Late Antiquity.!3 This 
Observation needs, however, to be nuanced in the light of contemporary 
Egyptian lists of sacred plants. In this regard, an interesting piece of 
evidence is the geographical list from Edfu dating to the reign of Ptolemy 
IV (last quarter of the third century Bc).'* This text mentions the prov- 
inces of Upper and Lower Egypt and associates them with local sacred 
trees. The study of this and other similar texts from Greco-Roman Egypt 
has shown that, while isd is one of the most common species, $w3b 
never appears in such lists. This observation warns against assuming an 
exclusive correspondence between the Greek meposia, which is often 
attested in the evidence from the Greco-Roman period, and $w3b, a 
denomination which is absent from the major sources on contemporary 
Egyptian religious life. 

An alternative explanation for this is the effect of a simplification 
caused by translation. In other words, it is possible that from the Hel- 
lenistic period onwards, the Greek name neposia came into use to refer 
to both Egyptian denominations. Be that as it may, difficulties in super- 
posing heterogeneous criteria between Egyptian, Greek and Latin, and 
modern classifications call for caution in evaluating botanical aspects of 
religious history. Accordingly, in the following sections, the focus will 
move from botany to the cultural and social role of sacred plants in 
Greco-Roman Egypt. 


12 W, Spiegelberg, RecTrav 35 (1913), p. 153-154. For this toponym, cf. Tm Geo ID 
11986; Verreth (2011) 675. 

13 Tm Geo ID 1701; 1702; 13470 (Arsinoite nome); 12697 (Panopolite nome); cf. 
Verreth (2008) 555. Another piece of evidence in favour of the match between $w3b and 
persea may be the demotic graffito from Philae (Roman period) discussed below, 
section 5. 

14 See Baum (1988) 307-327; Аштеге (1999); Waitkus (2014); Leitz (2014), with a 
comparison of the Edfu text with the variants transmitted by papyri. 
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2. ALEXANDER, PERSEUS AND THE PTOLEMIES: FROM MEMPHIS TO 
ALEXANDRIA 


Greek and Latin sources assign to the hero Perseus a major role in the 
introduction of the persea tree into Egypt. Evidence allows us to identify 
the first century of the Macedonian domination over Egypt as the cul- 
tural and political environment within which this story was conceived 
and spread. 

According to Pliny, when Alexander held athletic games in Memphis, 
he used branches of persea to crown the winners. He used this plant 
because it had been introduced into Egypt by his ancestor Perseus.!5 
Historical or fictional as it may be, this episode has some internal plau- 
sibility as Alexander's propaganda drew on Perseus’ precedent in rela- 
tion to the journey to Siwah, and it did so through the official historian 
of the campaign, Kallisthenes.! According to Arrian (An. 3.5.1-2), 
moreover, Alexander held a festival in Memphis for Zeus Basileus after 
his return from Siwah. The minimalist explanation for this story is that 
Alexander used persea to crown the winners of the games because it was 
the plant most similar to laurel, which was not available there. Con- 
versely, the maximalist view highlights the close link between Zeus and 
Ammon of Siwah on the one hand, and between the royal god Amun-Re 
and the religious function of isd and $w3b on the other. This reading 
would imply that the priests of Memphis consciously welcomed Alexan- 
der as a legitimate ruler by providing him with a sacred plant tradition- 
ally associated with pharaonic kingship. 

The evidence does not allow us to answer this question. Nor do we 
know whether the episode of the use of persea at the Memphite games 
appeared in the work of Alexander's official historian Kallisthenes. 
What we can affirm, however, is that this story had already come into 


5 Plin. NH 15.13.46: Eam quoque eruditiores negaverunt ex Perside propter suppli- 
cia translatam, sed a Perseo Memphi satam, et ob id Alexandrum illa coronari victores 
ibi instituisse in honorem atavi sui. The first hypothesis, which is rejected by Pliny, stems 
from a confusion between persea and the peach tree (cf. above, n. 11) 

16 Bosworth (1980) 269-270; Caneva (2016), 15-16. A further possible link between 
Alexander and Perseus is suggested by a local numismatic issue of the period of Kle- 
omenes, probably from Memphis, if we accept the current interpretation of the type as 
representing Alexander as Perseus with the Phrygian cap on the obverse and Pegasus on 
the reverse. See Price (1991) I 496-497, no. 3960 a; II Pl. CXLIX; cf. Stewart (1993) 
173, 433, fig. 51; Dahmen (2007) 9, 111-112 (PI. 3.2), thinking of Pegasus as a symbol 
of the Corinthian League, which seems less pertinent; cf. Dahmen (2012) 284 and n. 16. 
On the Phrygian helmet in association with Perseus, cf. Lorber (2011) 335-336. 
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existence at the time of Ptolemy II. An ancient scholium to Nicander's 
Alexipharmaka (> 100a) claims that according to Greek authors — with 
the exception of Nicander himself, who oddly placed Perseus’ story in 
Mycenae — it was Perseus who introduced the persea tree into Egypt. 
As proof of this claim, the scholiast quotes Callimachus, who probably 
refers to the persea: "And the third [plant], bearing the name of Perseus, 
of which he planted a shoot in Egypt”.!” This fragment belongs to an 
unidentified poem. The loss of the context is frustrating as the passage 
seems to have listed a series of trees, among which other Egyptian sacred 
plants might have appeared. Callimachus may have played a role in 
spreading the tradition associating the persea tree with Ptolemaic Egypt, 
which is still attested, many centuries later, in a passage by the erudite 
Isidore of Seville (sixth-seventh century AD): “It is called persicum, 
because this tree would have been planted in Egypt for the first time by 
Perseus, from whom the Ptolemies claimed their origin".!? Isidore seems 
to point to the Ptolemies as the authors, or at least as the promoters of 
this story, which presumably allowed them to establish a link between 
Egypt, the land over which they ruled, and the Argead tradition, from 
which they derived a large part of their legitimacy.!° 

Callimachus is not the only Ptolemaic source mentioning the persea 
tree. A passage of the work On Alexandria by Kallixeinos of Rhodes 
(quoted by Athenaeus, Deipn. 5.198a-c), mentions a crown made from 
this tree in a section of the procession held by Ptolemy II in Alexan- 
dria.?? More precisely, the persea crown appears at the beginning of the 
section devoted to Dionysos, which opens with a number of personifica- 
tions of time periods (Eniautos = Year; Pentetéris = Lustrum; Horai = 
Seasons), each represented with specific attributes. Penteteris is of major 


17 Fr. 665 Pf: кої триблу Ilepofjog ёлфурџос, ўс дробашуоу АТублтф 
котётт|5вум. 

18 Isid. Sev., Etym. 17.7.7: Persicum vocatur, quod eam arborem primus in Aegypto 
severit Perseus, a quo oriundos Ptolomaei ferebant. Again, the name persicum points at 
confusion between persea and the peach tree. We do not know whether the same mistake 
was already present in Callimachus. 

1? From the period of archaic colonization onwards, Greek evidence provides innu- 
merable examples of stories based on paretymology (such as the one deriving the persea 
tree from Perseus) and meant to explain a trait of a foreign culture according to Greek 
traditions: cf. Dougherty (1993). 

20 The long debate on the date of the procession and on its identification with one edi- 
tion of the dynastic festival Ptolemaia goes beyond the focus of this contribution: cf. 
Erskine (2013); Caneva (2016), 88-89, 173-176. The festival took place on a date com- 
prised between 280 and 260 BC, most probably between the late 270s and the early 260s. 
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importance for us as her attributes are a persea crown and a palm 
branch.?! The time lap evoked by the name Pentetéris has suggested to 
scholars that the festival opened by the procession had a four-year cycle, 
which was usual for major festivals within Greek tradition. The crown 
woven with a sacred plant and the palm branch are also the typical prizes 
of Greek contests, especially for the most distinguished among them, the 
so-called crown games.” Whereas the palm branch is common through- 
out Greek festivals,” the use of persea has no parallels in Greek evi- 
dence.™ The tree must therefore have been a distinctive trait of an Alex- 
andrian festival. 

The use of persea in an agonistic context was completely new to the 
Egyptian tradition and points to an innovation caused by the new rulers 
of Egypt. Real or fictional as it may be, from a Greco-Macedonian per- 
spective the story of Alexander using persea crowns in honour of his 
ancestor Perseus provided the early Ptolemies with a foundational narra- 
tive for the adoption of persea in an agonistic festival in Alexandria. The 
use of persea also allowed the Ptolemies to stress their unique, mixed 
identity within the Pan-Hellenic world: Alexander and the local sacred 
plant highlighted the Ptolemies' special link with Egypt, while Perseus’ 
aition depicted them as the legitimate continuators of a Greek and Mac- 
edonian tradition.?? 


3. PERSEA AND EGYPTIAN RELIGION IN THE GRECO-ROMAN PERIOD: 
CONTINUITY AND CHANGE 


The use of the Egyptian persea tree in a religious sphere was already 
known to Theophrastus who, in the passage cited above (Hist. Plant. 
4.2.5), mentioned the use of persea wood in the making of various pre- 
cious objects including agalmata. When we move to the Egyptian side of 
this encounter, evidence does not allow us to understand how the Egyp- 
tians reacted to the use of persea within the purely Greco-Macedonian 


?! 198A-B: à үру repikaAAgotüt Kai ion катй то péye00g sineto TOAA® 
Ypvo Kai бїалрєлєї YITOVI кекосипивуп, pépovoa TH MEV шта TOV YELPOV OTE- 
фамоу перогас, тў ©’ tépa papdov ooívikoc: ёкоћеїто dè abtn Mevtetnpic. 

22 On the classification of Greek athletic contests, with particular attention to crown 
games, see Remijsen (2011). 

23 Cf. RE s.v. Agon, 848. 

24 Cf. RE s.v. Kranz, 1529-1530. 

25 On the Ptolemies’ mixed identity, cf. Stephens (2010; 2012). 
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domain of agonistic festivals. Another point we cannot resolve is whether 
the use of persea as an agonistic crown was destined to have a long or 
short life in Ptolemaic Alexandria. 

Conversely, two points emerge from sources of the Greco-Roman 
period, which merit discussion. Firstly, persea continued to play a role in 
Egyptian sacred landscape and rituals for centuries after Alexander's 
conquest, in a way that combined continuity with pre-Hellenistic func- 
tions and adaptation to new contexts and meanings. Secondly, it seems 
that at least during the late Roman period, persea trees were often cut 
down to provide timber for ships. This habit made it necessary from 
time to time to prohibit the cutting down of these rare trees, a tendency 
that urges us to consider the question of persea not only from a religious, 
but also from an economic point of view.?Ó 

An anonymous Greek poem preserved in a papyrus from the second 
century AD (P. Oxy. XV 1796) interprets the maturation of the persea 
fruits as a sign of the imminent flooding of the Nile, an event already 
associated with $w3b in Egyptian poetry of the New Kingdom." In the 
same period, a passage from Plutarch's De Iside et Osiride (68) associ- 
ates persea with the cult of Isis on the grounds of the similarity between 
its fruit and leaf and the shape of a heart and of a tongue, respectively.?? 
The theological speculation quoted by Plutarch is perhaps the result of a 
late process of philosophical rationalization in the Imperial period. How- 
ever, the religious grounds for the association between the sacred tree 
and some anatomical parts are coherent with a more traditional belief in 
the creative powers of Isis, which are associated with the heart and the 
tongue.” The link between persea and Isis, although mediated by her 
close Greek correspondent Demeter, may date to the early Ptolemaic 
period: an account for bricks for building works at Philadelpheia 
(Fayum) testifies the existence of persea trees around the local temple of 
Demeter as early as 254 Bc (P. Lond. УП 1974, cl. II, lines 29, 32). 

Another case of the co-existence of old and new traditions concerning 
the persea is provided by Elian in the early third century Ар. In De Маг. 
Anim. XI 40, Elian mentions a sacred persea wood that he was able to 


26 See discussion below, section 5. 

27 P. Harris 500 r? 3, 13. Cf. Derchain (1975) 82-86; Malaise (1995) 136. 

28 Plut, De Is. 68: tov 6' ву Aîyorto фотфу uortota тї 0=0 код'ерфодал 
AEYOLOL THV перовау, STL kapóíg рёу ô kapmóg аотђе, үА®тттү 05 то OLAAOV 
EOUKEV. 

? Koemoth (1994) 282; cf. Malaise (1995) 132; Amigues (2001) 429-430. 
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see in the sanctuary of Zeus Polieus in Alexandria. The wood also hosted 
a portentous five-legged ox consecrated to the god. The close link 
between Zeus and Sarapis in Roman Alexandria undoubtedly lies behind 
the extension to Zeus of a sacred tree usually associated with the Isiac 
divine family. Although already attested during the Hellenistic period, 
the link between Zeus and Serapis grew stronger during the second-third 
century AD, when Serapis became the patron god of Alexandria (cf. Zeus 
Polieus of Elian) and inscriptions testify the diffusion of the compound 
theonym "Zeus Helios Megas Serapis" from Upper Egypt to the Medi- 
terranean World.?! Elian (De nat. animal. 10.21) also sheds light on a 
link between the persea and Osiris in Apollonospolis Magna (Edfu), 
where a religious tradition required that crocodiles were hanged on per- 
sea trees and beaten to death on certain special occasions.** As Elian and 
Plutarch (De Is. 50) state, crocodiles were associated with Seth, and 
hanging the animals on the tree of Osiris still translated into practice a 
common Egyptian interpretation of blood sacrifice as the destruction of 
а god's enemies.?? 


4. CULTS IN THEIR SOCIAL AND POLITICAL CONTEXT: PERSEA IN 0015 97 


Perhaps the most interesting document concerning the interaction 
between tradition and innovation in the use of persea comes from the 
Ptolemaic period, more precisely from the first quarter of the second 
century BC in Taposiris Parva (El-Mandara). The inscription, which was 
preserved on a small white marble plaque (23 cm h x 22 cm |), is dated 
to the joint reign of Ptolemy V and Kleopatra I (193/2-181/0 вс) and 
contains the dedication of an altar and of persea trees to Osiris, Sarapis, 
Isis, Anubis and the other gods and goddesses in favour of the royal 


30 Ael., De Nat. Anim. 11.40: Kai pévtot код тетракеро провата v тф tod Атос 
тоб Поћёос Àv kai tpikepo. Ey dè xai леуталова Вобу iepóv ё0с0сйцту, åvá- 
Onua TO деф тфдг v TH полет TH Алебаудрефу TH pEyGAn, Ev TO фдоџеуф тоб 
деоб dice, Буда nepo£at соџфотот OKLAV лержколат xai WOELV йледеікуруто. 

3! Cf. Bricault (2005). 

32 Ael. De nat. anim. X 21: AnoXXovoroAitat бё Теуторифу poipat саутуеђ- 
оба! tobc KpoKodetrous, Kai TOV TEpoEav - фот@ бё ёстіу &niyópia - ESaptyoa- 
утес HETEMPOULSG растіүодсі те MOAAGIC, Kai tais && dvOpa@nwv Eaivovor курСоне- 
vouc kai бокрооутос, sita HÉVTOL катакблторалу adtods кой с1тобутол. 

33 Cf. Malaise (1995) 133. On the Egyptian interpretation of sacrifice as the destruc- 
tion of a god's enemy, cf. Yoyotte (1981) 42-47. 
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couple (OGIS 97).** The text, which presents a number of unique read- 
ings, was found and published in 1887 without diacritics, and the stone 
has regrettably been lost. Thus, by commenting on the details of this 
dedication, we must bear in mind that we are working on a somewhat 
uncertain text: 


Yrép Васа ос | IItoAgpatoo kai | paciAtoong КАголатрос, | 
дефу "Enwpavóov коі Edlyapiotov, ОХОРО te | kai Zaparidi kai 
"Iciói | кој Avoópióu? деотс | лаот Kai ласалс, tòu | Вороу Kai 
tus персёос̧ | Xnápig Kai oi xmpeylétar Kai oi дтасеттол. 


In favour of King Ptolemy and Queen Kleopatra, Theoi Epiphaneis 
and Eucharistoi, to Osiris the Great as well as to Sarapis and Isis and 
Anubis, to all the gods and goddesses, the altar and the persea trees, 
Sparis and the leaders of the komos and the members of the thiasos. 


The name Sparis has no patronymic and is otherwise unattested either in 
Greek, Egyptian, or Coptic evidence. P.M. Fraser suggested that the name 
as it appears could be the result of a mistake made by the carver, who 
would have duplicated the sigma of the precedent line, thus causing the 
Greek name Paris to become Sparis.? This has to remain a hypothesis, 
but assuming that the edited text is reliable, Fraser's interpretation cannot 
be discarded without question. The carver made indeed another mistake 
at lines 10-11, where k@pnylétat would be the correct form. Even if we 
accept Fraser's emendation, however, it remains unclear whether Paris 
was a Greek, or an Egyptian bearing a Greek name, in a dedication relat- 
ing to the sovereigns. As we shall see below, that at least some of 
the donors were Egyptian is a plausible option. The denominations of the 
other donors seem to reproduce the internal hierarchy of a cultic associa- 
tion. In this regard, the term @ta0¢ita1 is common and identifies the 
members of a cult association regardless of the worshipped 204.37 


34 Published by Nerutsos Bey in RA 10 (1887) 214-215, no. 56; cf. Strack (1897) 246 
no. 76; SB V 8873; see also Fraser (1960) 6; Fraser (1972) I 252-253 and II 401 nn. 487- 
488; Stambaugh (1972) 50-51; Dunand (1973) I 114-116, 181; Koemoth (1994) 279- 
282; Malaise (1994) 367 and (1995) 131; Iossif (2005) no. 34; Pfeiffer (2008) 392 n. 27. 
In the 4th century BC, the link between Taposiris and the funerary cult of Osiris appeared 
as self-evident to Eudoxus of Cnidus, who interpreted the toponym as taphé Osiridos: see 
Eudoxus, fr. 291 Lasserre = Plut., De Is. 21; cf. Vasunia (2001) 302-303. 

? On the triad composed by Sarapis, Isis and Anubis in the Hellenistic period, cf. 
Malaise (2005) 155-157; Pfeiffer (2008) 393. 

36 Fraser (1972) II 429 n. 688; cf. Tm People 243776. 

37 See Jaccottet (2003), 24-25. For thiasoi in Egypt, cf. e.g. P. Enteuxis 21, from Ker- 
kethoeris, Fayum, third cent. BC. 
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Conversely, the term коџе угтал (“leaders of ће komos”)?8 is a hapax in 
Greek. It is tempting to interpret this term as the translation of a 
non-Greek word indicating distinguished members of a cult association. 
A plausible candidate is the Egyptian mr mš‘ (translated as “chef de la 
troupe, général" by F. de Cenival), a function documented in the demotic 
rules of a second-century cult association of Sobek in Tebtynis.?? 

That a cultic association performs an essential act of its religious 
activity, such as the consecration of an altar, a cultic tool or place, and 
that it decides to link this act with a manifestation of loyalism towards 
the sovereigns, is by no means a surprise. To provide a few examples, in 
Philae we have a phrourarch and the members of a synodos of Herakles 
erect a igpóv to the god and dedicate it in honour of, or on behalf of, the 
sovereigns, perhaps King Ptolemy VI and Queen Kleopatra II (7. Philae 
I 11). In the last years of Philopator, a donor named Posidonios together 
with the members of a thiasos dedicated a banqueting-hall (£otta- 
тортом) to King Ptolemy IV, Queen Arsinoe III and their son Ptolemy 
(Kom el-Hisn; /. Delta I 1036, 2 = SB III 6668 = SEG II 867). The 
dative formula suggests that, in this case, the sovereigns were the direct 
recipients of the dedication, yet it is impossible to state whether the ruler 
cult was the only concern of the association, or just one of the religious 
activities to which it was devoted. 

The deities mentioned in the dedication suggest that the donors wanted 
to stress the Egyptian connotation of their ritual act. Most important in 
this regard is the debated passage ОХОРО те | kai Хардллдт. By read- 
ing Осор as a dative, W. Dittenberger and many scholars after him 
have interpreted the dedication as being addressed to an otherwise unat- 
tested theonym “Osoros, together with Sarapis". At the same time, the 
nexus те | Kai, which is extremely rare in dedicatory inscriptions listing 
recipient gods," could show that the two gods are distinguished but inti- 
mately related. P.M. Fraser tried to express this relationship through 
the translation “Osoros, who is also Serapis". According to this view, 
the two divine names could perhaps be explained as a separation of the 
components of the theonym Osorapis in order to restore to Osiris his role 


38 The editor Narutsos Bey interpreted this denomination as a synonym of кода рус, 
“leader of the village". Against this interpretation, however, see the convincing remarks 
of Dittenberger in OGIS I, p. 173 n. 4. 

3 On Egyptian private cult associations, see de Cenival (1972); Muhs (2001); 
Monson (2007). On mr ms‘, cf. de Cenival (1972) 159-162; Muhs (2001) 6-7. 

40 Cf. Renberg & Bubelis (2011) 190 n. 46. 
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as an autonomous god. Osor- is the normal radical of Osiris in Egyptian 
toponyms and compound theophoric names. Moreover, in the Ptolemaic 
period, before Sarapis became the standard Greek theonym, the Egyp- 
tian Wsir-Hp was commonly transliterated into Greek as 'Ocopómic, 
a form which remained in use for a long time in contexts where the 
Egyptian tradition was particularly strong, such as the katochoi archive 
of the Memphis Зегарешт.“! 

Fraser's interpretation has long been accepted, although it is gram- 
matically unsound.* It is not the place here to review at length the com- 
plex interaction between Sarapis, Osiris, and Osor-Hapi in Greco-Roman 
Egypt. It suffices to highlight the two arguments that make necessary a 
different translation and understanding of the dedication. In his review 
of OGIS I, U. Wilcken drew attention to a decisive point — rarely taken 
into consideration by later scholars — against Dittenberger's interpreta- 
tion of OXOPQ. Wilcken observed that the final omega of this theonym 
should not be interpreted as a dative, but as an attested Greek transcrip- 
tion of the Egyptian adjective ‘3, “Great”.4? Interpreting 'Ocopó as a 
transcription of the Egyptian Wsir '? changes the sense of the dedica- 
tion: “То Osiris the Great as well as to Sarapis and Isis and Anubis, to 
all the gods and goddesses”. This interpretation underlines the primacy 


^! For theophoric names based on Osor- / Osorap- / Sarap-, see Clarysse (2009); 
Clarysse & Paganini (2010). On early Greek denominations of Sarapis, cf. the late 
4th-century text of Artemisia (UPZ I 1; the temple of the god is named Посердла, the 
transliteration of Pr Wsir-Hp). On the relationship between Hellenomemphites and Osor- 
Hapi before the Ptolemies, see also Fraser (1972) I 249-251; Pfeiffer (2008) 389-390 with 
n. 15 for the discussion of the relationship between the Egyptian name and the Greek 
Sarapis. For the dossier of the Memphite katochoi, cf. UPZ I 19 (163 BC); 54 (161 во); 
57 (164-161 BC); 106-109 (99/8 BC). Still in Memphis, see also PSI X 1128 (3rd century 
AD). For the coexistence of old and new names, cf. Wilcken in UPZ I, p. 26-29: Stam- 
baugh (1972) 64; Borgeaud & Volokhine (2000) 71-72; Pfeiffer (2008) 390-391 with 
n. 20; Clarysse (2009) 214. 

4 Fraser (1972) I 253 and II 401 n. 488. This translation suits better two dedications 
from mid second-century Upper Egypt, where the nexus Ó/f| кої establishes correspond- 
ence between Greek and Egyptian divine names: 1. Th. Sy. 302 (= OGIS 111; 1. Louvre 
14; SB V 8878; SEG XLIX 2200; from Elephantina), and 303 (2 OGIS 330; SB V 8394; 
SEG XLII 1133; SEG XLV 2032; from бей), both discussed by Koemoth (2006) 
(cf. SEG LIV 1757). For the nexus ó/fj Kat, used to express the identity between two 
elements that are only apparently different, see the cases of double dates (cf. 1. Louvre 18, 
line 1, “year 12, which is also year 9”, with commentary by É. Bernand at /. Louvre, 
p. 58) and of double names of a singular person (cf. 7. Philae 35, lines 1-2: proskynema 
“of King Ptolemy [X], who is also Alexander [I]). 

55 Wilcken, APF III (1903) 322; cf. Dittenberger, OGIS II, Addenda et corrigenda, 
p. 542; Quaegebeur (1986) 532 and n. 80; Bricault & Pezin (1993) 70 n. 32; Malaise 
(1995) 131. 
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of Osiris among the divine recipients of the dedication and the Egyptian 
nature of the cultic act performed by the donors. As seen above, in the 
Egyptian tradition, the isd tree was closely related to the funerary rituals 
of Osiris. As in other Egyptian cultic contexts, the perseas dedicated by 
(S)paris and his cult companions were probably meant to stand on a 
sacred hillock and to play a role in the rituals related to Osiris’ tomb.4 
On the other hand, this claim for continuity with Egyptian religious tra- 
ditions does not result in an opposition against the Macedonian rule. 
Rather the opposite. The dedication was made in favour of, or on behalf 
of, the rulers Ptolemy V and Kleopatra I and constitutes therefore a man- 
ifestation of loyalism on the part of the donors.*> Moreover, the special 
connection between Osiris and Sarapis expressed by te кої may speak 
for the donors' attempt to associate the Great Osiris with the Ptolemaic 
god, and perhaps more extensively with the Ptolemaic triad Sarapis 


4 On Osiris’ festivals, in particular during the month Khoiak, see recently Coulon & 
Masson (20122); Yoyotte (20122). See also Minas (2006) for a study of the cult statuettes 
of Sokar-Osiris mummies in wooden coffins. Some of these name Ptolemaic royal ances- 
tors, suggesting that they were probably honoured in situ on the side of the Egyptian 
gods. 

55 Performing a dedication to a god (the dative) for someone else (taking “for” as a 
neutral translation for hyper) establishes a triangular relationship between donor — recipi- 
ent — third person. The distinction between dedications with the dative and those with 
hyper + the genitive in Greek religion has long concerned modern scholars — see most 
recently Jim (2014) —, yet the nuances of their use for Hellenistic rulers are yet to be 
comprehensively understood. In particular, further investigation is needed as regards the 
kinds of relationship enacted by these dedications within their social context. Thus far, 
some useful insights into the problem can be found in Fraser (1972) I 226-228; Price 
(1984) 222-227; Iossif (2005); Gladié (2007); Kajava (2011); Fassa (2015). The loyalist 
purpose of performing ritual acts for someone in the form expressed by hyper + the geni- 
tive is evident in second and first-century petitions of Egyptian priests to the Ptolemies 
for the protection of Egyptian temples. Here the priests’ insistence on the necessity of 
supporting the worship of local gods in favour of / on behalf of the royal family is a 
ubiquitous rhetorical topos used to convince the sovereigns to intervene. See e.g. 1. Prose 
22 = I. Philae 1 19 = OGIS 137 (Philae; joint reign of Ptolemy УШ, Kleopatra II and 
Kleopatra Ш), lines 28-31: кад ёк tod 1otobtov cvppaiver &XAatvobo0a1 то tepov kai 
| камбругогту ибс тор итү ёуєту та уошСоџеуа трос tàs | ywopévag nép те dov 
кої TOV текуфу бротас | kai слоудас; I. Prose 33 = SB Ш 6152 = I. Fayoum П 112 
(Theadelpheia, Fayum; 93 BC), lines 29-33: ónloc norð uov at те бостал кої 
onovóai | кої тблло tà уошСбџеуа nép те боб | Kai тфу tékvov кої TOV лро- 
yóvov кої "Icuót kai Lapanidt ёлітелесӨй. Ethnic factors are also to be taken into 
account. For instance, the hyper + genitive dedications would be a suitable means for 
Jews to manifest their loyalism to sovereigns without breaking with their religious beliefs 
(cf. e.g. the dedication of a synagogue — просеђју — in favour of Ptolemy VIII, 
Kleopatra II and Kleopatra III: 7. Delta I 928, 3 = SB I 5863, from Abu el-Matamir; /. 
Delta I 960, 1 = SB IV 7454 = ClJud. П 1442, from Tell el-Barnügi). 
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— 1518 — Anubis. More so than the identity suggested by Fraser's transla- 
tion “who is also Sarapis", therefore, the nexus те кал seems to stress a 
cultic and ideological interaction between the Egyptian god and the 
Ptolemaic ones. When considered against the tormented background 
of the reign of Ptolemy V Epiphanes, which saw a violent escalation of 
Egyptian rebellions against Ptolemaic power, the decision to associate a 
dedication of perseas to Osiris together with the Ptolemaic triad and with 
an act of loyalism towards the ruling pair could not be without political 
implications.*° Whether before or after the victory of the Ptolemaic 
forces over the Egyptian rebels in the Nile Delta, the dedication per- 
formed by (S)paris and his companions clearly placed them on the side 
of those in power in Alexandria. 

OGIS 97 allows us to shed light not only on the interaction between 
traditional Egyptian and new Ptolemaic cults, but also between local cul- 
tic groups and the central power. Regrettably, too much about (S)paris 
and his group remains unclear to allow us to place them in a precise 
social stratum of Ptolemaic society, or to understand the degree of offi- 
cial recognition that their thiasos enjoyed. As concerns the social status 
of the donors, the material of the dedicatory plaque (marble), the nature 
of the donation (an altar and sacred trees, probably destined to play a 
major role in the local cult) and the donors' intention to manifest loyal- 
ism to the ruling pair suggest that the donors may have played a distin- 
guished part in the religious and social life of Taposiris Parva. The habit 
of performing acts of worship to gods for the benefit of sovereigns is 
largely attested in Egypt and in the Hellenistic Eastern Mediterranean. 
In most cases, such actions are documented by religious acts (especially 
in Egypt, through dedications to gods and proskynemata)*’ of individu- 
als, who usually occupied a place of power as officials or priests and 


4 On the special link of Sarapis and Isis with the royal propaganda of Epiphanes' 
father, Ptolemy IV, see Bricault (1999). On Egyptian revolts under Ptolemy V, see Veisse 
(2004) 7-26. Festivals in honour of Ptolemy V were decreed throughout Egypt by the 
Memphis decree of 196 Bc (cf. Rosettana, /. Prose 16). It is tempting to further restrict 
the chronological limits for the issue of OGIS 97 to 193/2 — 187/6 вс, before Ptolemy the 
son started to appear alongside his parents in dedications (as attested by e.g. 1. Fayoum 
14, from Arsinoe; /. Fayoum II 150, from Magdola; 7. Philae I 8). If this dating is cor- 
rect, then OGIS 97 would date to after Ptolemy V's victory over Egyptian rebels in 
Lykopolis (Upper Egypt), yet within the period when the king was still fighting against 
rebels in the Delta. 

47 For the Egyptian documentation, see esp. Iossif (2005), with a large collection of 
hyper-style dedications. Proskynemata of individuals for Ptolemaic sovereigns can be 
added to this dossier: cf. e.g. 1. Philae I 50 and 55 (mid-1st century BC). 
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performed these acts alone or together with their family or with a cultic 
association, of which they were members or leaders. Public institutions 
and official festivals were also largely involved in this trend.^? 

Dative and Ayper-style dedications were complementary parts of a 
communication system that allowed institutions, groups and individuals 
to publicly manifest religious adherence and loyalism through ritual 
action. Cultic regulations show that citizens were often invited to take 
part in festivals and other ritual actions relating to sovereigns as their 
direct recipients (the dative) or as the party benefiting from the ritual act 
(hyper + the genitive). The public dimension of ritual acts involving 
sovereigns becomes particularly evident when the participation of citi- 
zens is requested through the performance of sacrifices on their family 
altars. These were located in the publicly visible space in front of, or 
above, houses, so that everybody would be able to witness the gratitude 
of citizens towards the ruling house. Making gratitude and loyalism pub- 
licly recognizable through an act of religious homage was at the same 
time a duty — because everybody could see it — and an occasion to 
distinguish oneself among the other members of the community.‘ As 
suggested long ago by M. Mauss, gift-exchanging is a primary element 
in constructing and expressing hierarchical social relationships." By 


48 Several documents attest to prayers and/or sacrifices to traditional gods in favour 
of, or on behalf of, the sovereigns, which were decreed by civic institutions and per- 
formed at official festivals: cf. e.g. OGIS 219 = RC 22, lines 17-18 (Ilion): the demos of 
Ilion already makes sacrifices and prayers to all the gods hyper King Antiochos I; line 
32: sacrifices аге to be made hyper the king and the demos; OGIS 112 (Thera): the demos 
of Thera dedicates an altar to Dionysos hyper Ptolemy V, Kleopatra I and their children; 
I. Labraunda 6 A, lines 7-8 (Mylasa): the demos of Mylasa decrees a sacrifice to Zeus 
Osogoos, Zeus Labraundos and Zeus Eleutherios, hyper King Philip V and Olympichos. 

49 Tn this sense, one could interpret the prescription of small victims in the sacrifices 
to Arsinoe in Alexandria (Satyrus, P. Oxy. XXVII 2465, fr. 2) as corresponding to a con- 
сет to make the cult affordable for non-rich people. For public sacrifices on family 
altars, see Caneva (2014), esp. section 2 regarding the concern for visibility of the 
participation of individuals in public festivals celebrating the sovereigns; cf. also the evi- 
dence from priestly decrees collected in el-Masry e.a. (2012) 143-146. 

50 Mauss (1923/1924). Within this framework, worshipping the gods in the name of 
the kings or of other superiors was an effective means to strengthen the social link 
between the authors of the dedication and the benefiting party. On gift-exchanging and 
euergetism in Hellenistic societies, see, among others, Bringmann & von Steuben (2000); 
Ma (20022); Domingo Gygax (2009; 2011). Cases of religious acts performed in favour 
of non-royal figures constitute a large and hitherto underestimated part of the documenta- 
tion, which is well exemplified by Zoilos' letter to Apollonios: see P. Cair. Zen. 1 59034, 
with Renberg & Bubelis (2011). In this letter, Zoilos explains that the god Sarapis has 
repeatedly appeared to him in dreams to request the building of a new shrine. Having no 
resources to accomplish this task, Zoilos asks the high-ranking administrator Apollonios 
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performing religious acts on behalf of, or in favour of, sovereigns, 
socially distinguished cult agents could further manifest their wealth and 
increase their prestige as they would publicly show proximity to the 
royal house and claim a role in the logic of euergetism which consti- 
tuted, together with military success, the legitimating grounds of the 
social hierarchy, at the top of which stood the kings. 


5. EGYPTIAN SACRED LANDSCAPE UP UNTIL LATE ANTIQUITY 


About the same time as Elian's visit to the sacred persea wood of Zeus 
Polieus, Galen states that he had never seen a specimen of this tree out- 
side Alexandria (12.569 Kühn). In fact, evidence of the Roman period 
proves that the tree was still being cultivated in Egypt, although it had 
become rare by that time. P. Oxy. 1 53 reports a letter dated 316 AD from 
Aurelius Irenaeus, the chief of the carpenters’ guild in Oxyrhynchus, 
to Valerius Ammonianus, /ogistes of the Oxyrhynchite nome, in reply to 
Valerius’ request to report on the condition of the only extant persea in 
the city (lines 6-7). The envoy stated that he had “examined the persea 
tree and found that it had been barren for many years, and was quite 
dried up and unable to produce any more fruit" (lines 8-11). The prohi- 
bition against cutting down perseas in the Oxyrhynchite nome, which is 
documented one year later by PSI IV 285 (317 AD), is probably the con- 
sequence of Aurelius’ report. Seven years after this report, new speci- 
mens of persea were planted in Oxyrhynchus, and the inhabitants of the 


for financial support and in order to convince the possible donor, he insists on past and 
future intercession by the god in favour (/typer) of Apollonios' health and success with 
the king. Moreover, Zoilos argues that the god's favour will certainly increase if Apol- 
lonios agrees to support economically the foundation of the shrine. This argument is remi- 
niscent of Ptolemaic letters whereby representatives of temples ask for the help of Ptole- 
maic officials and promise in return that the deity will enhance the success of the official 
when dealing with his patron: cf. e.g. PSI IV 328 (Philadelpheia, 257 BC), where the 
priests of Aphrodite ask Apollonios to send myrrh for the tomb of Hesis/Isis, as the king 
has ordered, and remind Apollonios of the divine support that he will receive from Isis as 
a result (line 6: abt) [= Isis] dé oot doin слафробтотау лр[ос тоу Baor]Aéa). Reli- 
gious intercession in favour of a non-royal person is also made explicit by several 2nd 
and Ist-century Greek dedications and proskynemata from Upper Egypt as well as by the 
petition letter 58 XXVI 16742, lines 5-10 (Arsinoite nome; 140-139 Bc). Here the sender, 
the priest Petosiris, states that he prays every day that the receiver, Sarapion, may be 
healthy and have success with the king and queen (lines 5-10: «ob» rapareiltopev 
Kad’ fuepav ebx[ó]lugvot toig 0goig ón£p соб | бтос bytaivnc Kai gónpeptic | TOV 
лаута. xpóvov пара | xot Ваотље! Kai тїї Васо Мосту). B 
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houses nearby were accordingly requested to swear that they would take 
care of the plants, watering them continuously so that they would grow 
and bear fruit (P. Oxy. XXXVI 2767; XLI 2969 and 2993; 323 Ap)?! 

In the same period as the documents from Oxyrhynchus were written, 
the emperors Arcadius and Honorius forbade the cutting and selling of 
persea specimens, as testified by a passage from the Codex lustiniani 
(CJ XI 78: De cupressis ex luco Daphnensi vel perseis per Aegyptum 
non excidendis vel vendendis). This prohibition sheds light on the legal 
initiative of the central authorities in what was essentially an Egyptian 
problem. A contemporary papyrus from Hermoupolis Magna (SB XV 
15026; 322 AD) recalls a similar prohibition (line 5: gk@Avogv ит 
колтеобдал TUG mepoíao), against which the local Council appealed 
when deliberating about the cutting down of perseas for use in a ship- 
yard. Such prohibitions were meant to prevent sacred trees from becom- 
ing trivial timber supplies. P. van Minnen and K.A. Worp have collected 
sources on ship building from the early 4th century, showing that the 
predominant conservationist policy, which was probably meant to 
respect the religious sentiments of the Egyptian population, opportunisti- 
cally alternated with moments in which a consumptive policy dominated 
for economic reasons: thus in 300 and 322 AD, urgent ship building 
works justified the use of persea and acacia wood from Upper Egypt, as 
attested by P. Panop. Beatty 2 (lines 211-214) and P. L. Bat. II 14.? 

As the dossier from Oxyrhynchus suggests, the dry climate of Egypt 
was not favourable to the persea, which could not survive unless some- 
one took on the responsibility for cultivating it. In some cases, the reli- 
gious initiative of individuals appears to have played an important role 
in the preservation of this tree. The intense effort necessary to cultivate 
a persea is confirmed by a Greek metrical dedication of the Roman 
(Augustan?) period, probably from the Panopolite nome (7. Мат. Ber- 
nand 114). The author, Ptolemagrios, claims to have planted, with the 
help of his children, new persea trees and to have saved old ones, which 
risked drying up because of the arid ground (II.12-15; IV.8). Perseas 
might have played a role in the local festival of Pan, which is mentioned 
in another poem inscribed on the same monument (IV).53 Confirmation 


5! The number of trees tended is uncertain: cf. van Minnen & Worp (1989) 142 on the 
problematic interpretation of P. Oxy. XLI 2993, line 15 f| лерота 16 (“the seventeenth 
persea tree"). 

52 For evidence and discussion, cf. van Minnen & Worp (1989) esp. 141-142. 

5 Cf. Malaise (1995) 132-133; Thiers (1999) 110-111. 
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of the role of individuals in the preservation of sacred trees in the Roman 
period comes from a demotic graffito from Philae (Graff. Dodec. Philae 
417- Eide e.a. (1998), FHN Ш, 261), written by Tami, a member of the 
cult staff of Isis. During the three years that he spent in Philae, Tami 
planted four $w3b trees (line 6): one in the town, one upon the dromos 
of Isis at Philae, and two others outside the town. 

Texts comparable with the ones discussed thus far are already known 
in Egypt from the late dynastic period, as suggested by a text from Ath- 
ribis, dated to the 30th Dynasty, where Djed-Her claims to have installed, 
as an offering to the gods, two gardens (/sp.ty) at either side of the dro- 
mos of the Wabet and one inside the sanctuary, including $w3b trees and 
other vegetal species, together with a well from which to water them 
(Cairo JE 46341, lines 26-28, 30-36).°* The commitment shown by indi- 
viduals associated with temples and by institutions towards the protec- 
tion of persea kept alive the Egyptian tradition of "protected" plants 
($n-hw), as sacred trees were often defined in sources from the Hellenis- 
tic period onwards.?? A Hellenistic decree forbidding the cutting down 
of trees in Krokodilopolis-Arsinoe (I. Prose 28 = I. Fayoum 18 = SB I 
4626; Fayum, second-first century BC) might already reflect a religious 
precaution — not different in principle from prohibitions against enter- 
ing sacred areas belonging to Egyptian sanctuaries?? — rather than a 
generic concern for wood supplies.?? 

Leaving temporarily aside the cases where economic reasons won out, 
the rare traces of what we could at first sight define as an environmental- 
ist spirit in Greco-Roman Egypt are interesting because they point to 
a shared engagement in preserving a species, which was still felt to be a 
traditional component of the sacred landscape of Egypt. However, 
understanding this commitment for preservation as evidence for a mod- 
ern ecological mentality seems inappropriate: firstly, the uninterrupted 
care of sacred plants documented in Egypt corresponds, above all, to 


54 Jelinkova (1956) 101-104; Baum (1988) 263. For a survey of temple gardens dedi- 
cated in the late dynastic and Greco-Roman period, see Thiers (1999) esp. 110 for the 
evidence from Athribis. 

55 Cf. Koemoth (1994) 69-70. As regards the social agents involved in the support of 
temple gardens, Thiers (1999) 115 observes that in the late dynastic and Greco-Roman 
periods, pharaonic initiative in this as in other religious matters was replaced by the initia- 
tive of local cult staff and individual benefactors. 

56 Cf. e.g. the famous ostrakon of Peukestas protecting the animal necropolis of 
Saqqara: Turner (1974). 

57 The latter interpretation is argued by A. Bernand in /. Prose, II p. 74-75. 
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religious reasons and does not speak for a socially felt need to preserve 
nature and bio-diversity per se; second, just as for the cult of sacred 
animals,?? during the late dynastic and Greco-Roman period, the intent 
of preserving Egyptian identity through religion may have caused a revi- 
talization of the importance of sacred flora. Environmentalist habits 
were submitted to socio-cultural goals other than the preservation of 
nature as a self-evident value. The latter attitude seems to be a preroga- 
tive of post-industrial, secular societies in the modern Western world.?? 


Despite the adaptation to new gods — from Osiris to Sarapis and Isis, 
from Sarapis to Zeus Polieus — important elements of continuity char- 
acterize the sacred trees under discussion throughout their history. 
Renewal of sunlight, life, and kingship as well as a link with the flood- 
ing of the Nile are the recognizable traits of a long-lasting tradition. 
A connection with kingship might also be recognizable in the story of 
Alexander and the persea, yet in this case, the most evident aspect is the 
transfer of the sacred plant into a sphere — that of agonistic festivals 
— which was extraneous to Egyptian traditions. We do not know 
whether persea remained in use as an agonistic prize for long under the 
Ptolemies or whether this was only a short-lived experiment. What is 
more important is that the use of this tree, and the aetiological story con- 
nected with it, point to the reinvention of a local tradition against the 
cultural background of the new Macedonian rulers of Egypt, who used it 
to express the mix of Greek and non-Greek elements composing the 
identity of their kingdom. The broad success of Isiac cults in the Roman 
Empire seems to have further enhanced the Greco-Roman interest in 
the sacred persea, although at least since the early fourth century AD, the 
decline of the religious systems in which the persea had survived for 
millennia may have collaborated with the growing economic use of this 
tree for the naval industry and with a dry climate, inappropriate for 
this species, in accelerating the disappearance of this tree. 


58 On sacred animals in late Egyptian religion, cf. Quack (2003); Bosch-Puche (2012). 

59 Cf. Encyclopaedia Britannica, s.v. environmentalism (consulted: March 2014). 
Unlike other branches of post-modernist philosophy, environmentalism has not yet taken 
a conspicuous place in rethinking Classics and ancient history. However, a recent confer- 
ence held in Cambridge, UK (Greening the Gods: Ecology and Theology in the Ancient 
World, March 18-19, 2014), shows that the question is gaining new attention, thus mak- 
ing a prompt reflection on the limits of applicability of modern paradigms to ancient 
history an urgent desideratum. 
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Despite these risks of extinction, however, the persea tree did not dis- 
appear from Egypt until the end of the Middle Ages, which was proba- 
bly for as long as someone made the effort to cultivate it and to keep it 
connected to lived religious practice. In Coptic Egypt, traces of Mimu- 
sops Laurifolia have been discovered at the site of the monastery of 
Saint Phoibammon (sixth-eighth century AD, at the site of the former 
temple of Hatshepsut, in Deir el-Bahari).9 Moreover, a papyrus from 
Upper Egypt contains the order from a homonymous bishop Phoibam- 
mon to carve a door (probably for a church) in persea wood (OIM 17245, 
line 2; sixth century AD).Ó! Coptic evidence provides a new Christian 
religious setting for persea, the last known adaptation of a tradition that 
had survived three millennia of cultural and political changes in Egypt. 
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PRIESTLY ALLOWANCES IN THE TEMPLE OF ЈЕМЕ 


Abstract: This article results from a paper presented during the Elev- 
enth Congress of Demotic Studies held in Oxford (September 2011). 
It deals with one ostracon from the collections of the Ashmolean 
Museum, dating to the early Roman period. This ostracon contains a 
list of amounts of wheat received by two women and four men from 
the granary of the god Jeme, on Mesore 9 and 14 of an unknown year. 
The document sheds light on the role played by priestesses in the 
Egyptian temples and priestly economic affairs in early Roman times. 


Ashm. DO. 702 — copied by Griffith-Thompson, MSS Cambridge, F. L1.G. 
no. 6 

Provenance: Thebes! 

Date: Early Roman (4 BC — AD 17) 

Description: potsherd of dark colour, written on the exterior side 


Transliteration: 

6 ibt-4 “šm 

ibt-4 $m sw 9 r p3 r3 n p3 ntr n Dm3 
Rnp.t-nfr.t s3.t P3-tj-Imn-ipj (rtb) sw 4 1/2 
T3-3r.t-p3-3r-Mnt s3.t Htr (тір) sw 2 1/2 
Hr-mn 53 Qmns (rtb) sw 4 

ipf ?... p3 rmt n Мил (rtb) sw 1 1/3 1/24 
Pa-Dm3 s3 Pa-Mnt (rtb) sw 1/2 1/8 
P3-ftw-Mnt 53 Hmt-sn.w (rtb) sw 4 1/2 

sw 14 "p3 г.р p3 rt np3rnn 

P3-ftw-Mnt 53 Hmt-sn.w (rtb) sw 2/3 

10 tmt (rtb sw) 18 1/6 


OO ја tnde о ~ кєк | 


Translation: 

8 Mesore 

Mesore, day 9, to the granary of the god in Jeme 
Rempnophris daughter of Petemenophis 4 1/2 (artabas of) wheat 
Senpsenmonthes daughter of Hatres 2 1/2 (artabas of) wheat 
Harmen son of Komanos 4 (artabas of) wheat 

...hepf.... the man of Thebes 1 1/3 1/24 (artaba of) wheat 
Pasemis son of Pamonthes 1/2 1/8 (artaba of) wheat 
Phthoumonthes son of Khemtsneus 4 1/2 (artabas of) wheat 
day 14, that which the agent received in the name of 
Phthoumonthes son of Khemtsneus 2/3 (artaba of) wheat 
total: 18 1/6 (artabas of wheat) 


© © соо --с У “И мыо н 


m 


! Information kindly provided by Dr. Helen Whitehouse, formerly in charge of the 
Department of Antiquities of the Ashmolean Museum. 

? hpf could be a part of the personal name belonging to p3 rmt n Nw.t “the man of 
Thebes”. 
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Line Commentary: 


The first short line preceding the text (8 ibt-4 —*m-) was perhaps oblit- 
erated by the scribe, but it is still legible. This might indicate that this 
part is irrelevant to the text in question. The figure 8 could be of a cer- 
tain quantity related to the month mentioned (ibt-4 –%т“). 


L. 1: The reading of the word 73 contested by Quack, where ће sug- 
gested wd3 instead?. The reading of r3 was restored again by Monson‘. 

In spite of the occurrence of the divine determinative, and not the 
geographical one, at the end of the word Dms, the reading “the god in 
Jeme” (p3 тїт n Dm3) is apodictic due to the preceding definite article. 
The same translation was adopted by Lichtheim in two instances (ostr. 
83 1. 2, ostr. 102 1. 3), considering Jeme the town not the god, although 
the sacred sign is used in one of these two instances. 

The curved sign, above D in the word Dm3, is the preposition n. 


L. 2: The feminine filiation sign used in 11. 2 and 3 is s3.f rather than габ. 
s3.t usually indicates paternal filiation for women in Memphis and in the 
Fayum, whereas in Thebes ta is the normal form’. The trend of using 
terms from other sites is a common technique in demotic texts starting 
from the early stages of the demotic script?. 


L. 3: The unaccounted for curved sign occurring between H and t in the 
personal name Htr, recurred in its variants?. The initial Н in Htr is elon- 
gated to reach the following line. Similarly the first sign of Nw.t 
“Thebes” in line 5 is elongated downwards to reach line 6. As a result 
the amount of 1/2 1/8 looks like 1 1/2 1/8. 


L. 4: The sign for mn in the name Hr-mn is written with the form with 
two rounded signs underneath, read by Smith as m(3)n'?, which was 


3 Quack (2013). 

^ Monson (2012a). 

5 Ostr. 102 I. 3, Lichtheim (1957) 41, 47. 

6 Compare the variants of 53. and ta in Erichsen, Glossar, 402-403, 598. 
? Martin (2013). 

5 Depauw (1997) 22. 

? DNB 850-851. 

10 Smith (1984) 206. 
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used instead of the sign for mn. The patronymic Qmns !! is a Greek 
name known among Egyptian families". The sign for s? “son of" is 
ligatured with the initial Q in the patronymic. 


L. 8: rt is written with two determinatives separated by two diagonal 
strokes, the first of which is vertical while the other is the usual diagonal 
one, albeit this form has parallels!3. 

The phrase л rn n “їп the name of" was normally written without the 
definite- article p3,'* which is clearly present here. 


General Commentary: 


This account lists two women and four men, mentioned with small 
amounts of wheat. This list was connected with two visits made to the 
granary of the god in Jeme (Memnoneia). The first of these was made by 
the previously mentioned persons on Mesore 9, while the other was 
made on Mesore 14, by an agent of one of the four men to receive on his 
behalf another amount of wheat. This situation raises main questions 
about the identity of these persons and the nature of the amounts. 
Each person is followed by an amount of wheat: 


Line | Name Amount 

2 Rempnophris daughter of Petemenophis 4 1/2 (artabas of) wheat 

3 Senpsenmonthes daughter of Hatres 2 1/2 (artabas of) wheat 

4 Hates 4 (artabas of) wheat 

Doo. lusso the man of Thebes 1 1/3 1/24 (artaba of) wheat 

6 Pasemis son of Pamonthes 1/2 1/8 (artaba of) wheat 

7 Phthoumonthes son of Khemtsneus 4 1/2 (artabas of) wheat 

8,9 |Phthoumonthes son of Khemtsneus, 2/3 (artaba of) wheat 
received in his name by an agent 


These amounts were received not paid, because the verb sp “receive” 
indicates that one of the men received his second amount through his 
agent. 


!! Ranke, PN, 334; DNB, 975. 

12 According to TM name 3692, 29 persons had that name. Consulted on 8-1-2015. 
3 Cf. Nur El-Din (1974) ostr. 28 1. 2, ostr. 297 1. 8. 

14 Ibid., ostr. 61 1. 2; Erichsen, Glossar, 249. 
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The amounts were received from ps r3 n p3 ntr n Рт) “the granary of 
the god in Jeme", which according to Lichtheim is the granary located 
in Jeme and receiving revenue from lands owned by temples and from 
which (temple lands) taxes were paid to this granaryP. АП the persons 
occurring in this text belong to the west bank, except the man of Thebes 
(p3 rmt n Nw.t) in 1. 5 who was an inhabitant of the east bank. 

Pasemis son of Pamonthes (1. 6) recurs in other ostraca from Jeme, 
where his name is followed by that of his grandfather Mesoeris!°. In 
these documents he pays taxes, loan and dues. In other ostraca from the 
same site, his father, Pamonthes son of Mesoeris, pays rentals and taxes. 


This situation can be clarified by the following table: 


Ostraca Payers Payment Date 

JdE 50453! | Pamonthes son of Mesoeris | Weaver's tax Augustus, year 26 
26 О. Med. |Pasemis son of Pamonthes | Poll tax Augustus, year 26 
Habu Dem. 

84 O. Med. | Pasemis son of Pamonthes | Land tax paid in Augustus, year 28 
Habu Dem. wheat 

83 O. Med. | Pasemis son of Pamonthes | Land tax paid in Augustus, year 30 
Habu Dem. wheat 

76 O. Med. | Pasemis son of Pamonthes | Land tax paid in Augustus, year 32 
Habu Dem. wheat 

91 O. Med. | Pasemis son of Pamonthes | Loan of field grain Augustus, year 32 
Habu Dem. 

38 O. Med. |Pasemis son of Pamonthes | Poll tax Augustus, year 33 
Habu Dem. 

82 O. Med. |Pasemis son of Pamonthes | Land tax paid in Augustus, year 34 
Habu Dem. | with his son Psemmonthes | wheat 

81 O. Med. |Pasemis son of Pamonthes | Land tax paid in Augustus, year 36 
Habu Dem. wheat 

101 O. Med. | Pasemis son of Pamonthes | Land tax paid in Augustus, year 38 
Habu Dem. money 

103 О. Med. | Pasemis son of Pamonthes | Land tax paid in Augustus, year 38 
Habu Dem. money 


15 Lichtheim (1957) 35. 
16 Probably to avoid confusion with others having the same personal name as well as 

the same father's name. 
17 Akeel (2015). 
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Ostraca Payers Payment Date 

70 O. Med. |Pamonthes son of Mesoeris | Land tax paid in Augustus, year 38 
Habu Dem. wheat 

77 О. Med. |Pasemis son of Pamonthes | Land tax paid in Augustus, year 40 
Habu Dem. wheat 

105 O. Med. | Pasemis son of Pamonthes | Land tax paid in Augustus, year 41 
Habu Dem. money 

87 O. Med. | Pasemis son of Pamonthes | Land rental Tiberius, year 3! 
Habu Dem. 


This table reveals the economic activities of Pasemis son of Pamonthes 
and his family at Jeme, connected with the local temple. Most of the 
payments made by him, in cash or in kind, are for taxes imposed on 
temple land. 

Apparently one of the people listed in this account paid the taxes 
imposed on the temple of Jeme to the state granary concerned with 
receiving this kind of payments. This person was working for the tem- 
ple, no doubt as a member of the clergy. Even if he had to pay the poll 
tax, it was proved that under the Roman rule only a limited number of 
high-ranking priests were exempted from the poll tax; others had to pay 
it, or it was paid for them by the temple!’. Thus one can assume that 
other persons of the group were also members of the temple clergy in 
Jeme, who were paid amounts of wheat from the state granary. It is 
known that the Romans took over the administration of all taxes for- 
merly collected by the temples and placed them in a special account 
called hieratica, which was used to provide syntaxis payments”, the 
annual subvention made in wheat or in cash to the temple during the 
Ptolemaic rule?!. So it is possible that this group of the clergy attended 
to the state granary to receive what could be their shares of the syntaxis 
or at least their stipends”. The occurrence of women among this 
group, who received amounts exceeding those given to the men, raises a 


18 Lichtheim (1957) 22, 25, 39-42, 44, 47-48. 

1? Wallace (1938) 119. 

20 Stead (1983) 1048. 

?! Lichtheim (1957) 11-13. For more about Roman land taxation see Monson (2012b) 
159-208. 

? During the Ptolemaic period Egyptian priests used to receive their allowances in the 
form of baked bread made of emmer wheat “рг”: Thompson (1988) 183. 
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question concerning the actual rule played by Egyptian priestesses dur- 
ing the Graeco-Roman period. 


Helwan University, Cairo Maha AKEEL 
demotic_ostraca@yahoo.com 
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ARISTIDES DID NOT READ STRABO: 
ETHIOPIAN RAINS IN THE AIGYPTIOS 


Abstract: Aristides was one among the ancient writers who mistak- 
enly rejected the theory that related the seasonal rains on the Ethio- 
pian mountains to the origin of the Nilotic flood, a link that we know 
today to be closer to the truth than any other ancient theory. The 
Nile’s two singularities drove Aristides to commit two severe meth- 
odological mistakes, which are particularly noticeable in an intellec- 
tual of his category: the hydric behavior of the current (apparently 
opposed to that of other rivers) and the spatial and temporal discrep- 
ancy between the atmospheric factors that caused the rising of the 
river and the perception of said rising in Egypt. Aristides’ forceful 
rejection of this theory is one of the most interesting factors in the text 
and one that I shall use in order to define which elements in the Aigyp- 
tios are in fact correct and which are not. 


1. ARISTIDES IN THE A/GYPTIOS 


Before going into further detail, I must clarify that Egypt was not one of 
Aristides’ preferred topics, nor was he was particularly proficient on this 
country, despite the well-known fact that during his youth he lived there 
for one or two years. It seems that he arrived in Egypt in the spring of 
AD 141, when he was 24.! The Discourse 36 was written years later, 
between AD 147 and AD 149, or even as late as the 170s. For reasons 
that will be expounded shortly, I am more inclined to support the later 
date. At any rate, this visit gave the sophist a good knowledge of Egypt. 
He travelled the length of the country thoroughly, even visiting some 
places more than once and entering Nubia, beyond the First Cataract.? It 


! Behr (1968) 15-21 and 62-63, maintains that this visit lasted for a year, between 
May AD 141 and April 142; most specialists are, however, of the opinion that the visit 
lasted two years, until AD 142, and that this voyage was the culmination of his formative 
period; cf. Boulanger (1923) 124; Gascó & Ramírez de Verge (1987) 11-14; and Cortés 
Copete (1995) 25. 

? The earlier date is proposed by Behr (1968) 19 n. 63, and id. (1981) 402. The second 
is advocated by Cortés Copete (1995) 27-28, and id. (1999) 11, on the basis of some of 
Boulanger's ideas (1923) 162, and also of some weighty arguments of his own. I will use 
the edition of Keil (Berlin 1898) and have relied on the translations of Behr (1981) and 
Cortés Copete (1999). 

3 Indeed, in $1 he says: “I travelled up to the land of Ethiopia and investigated Egypt 
itself four times in all and left nothing unexamined”. It is likely that what he refers to as 
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appears that these travels were aided by Gaius Avidius Heliodorus, the 
prefect of Egypt during these years, who must have facilitated the neces- 
sary logistics and provided access to informants. Among these inform- 
ants, some individuals may be highlighted, including an administrative 
official serving in the southern frontier district (one ёлітролос̧), who 
was temporarily replacing another (олархос; cf. 36.55); some Egyp- 
tian, Nubian and “Ethiopian” guides and interpreters (ёрцтүу&1с) who 
accompanied him on his travels and who, in some cases, were attached 
to the service of local temples (iepeig kai профцђтал, $1); and some 
Greeks residents in Egypt, who are mentioned by name (for instance, 
Dion and Draucon, cited in $10 and 33-34). During his stay, he must 
have collected notes on what he saw and what he was told, material that 
he largely lost over the years, which Aristides himself tells us with regret 
just before he wrote his Aigyptios (see $1 and Or. 48.2-3). We must keep 
this in mind at all times, since it will be of assistance to understand some 
questions later on. 

Our contentions with regard to the orator are not related to the degree 
of knowledge shown concerning the River Nile on its course through 
Egypt, which was quite extensive, but to some methodological contra- 
dictions and his deficient utilization of the sources he had at his disposal. 
These factors contribute — in our opinion — to reduce the quality of the 
work. This is particularly surprising, given his extensive and deep aca- 
demic training and his experience, his intellectual stature (accredited in 
his work as a whole), and his prestige as a writer (which modern histo- 
riography has amply confirmed). 

The somewhat ‘below standard’ nature of this oratio can be appreci- 
ated on different levels. Firstly, in this work Aelius Aristides abandoned 
his usual philosophic stance to turn into an epitomist, albeit a very highly 
qualified and original one. Secondly, the ‘relaxation’ of his usual stance 
drove him to approach the periodic flood of the Nile inflexibly and dog- 
matically (something uncommon for a philosopher). The flood of the 
Nile was still a matter of debate in Aristides' time, but he closed his 
mind to any alternatives and to the logic of things. And thirdly, it appears 
to me that his evolution, as a person and as a sophist, between his early 
visit to Egypt and the composition of the Aigyptios conditioned the 


‘Ethiopia’ was in fact Nubia, that is, the territory between Philae and Pselcis, the south- 
ernmost garrison of his time ($1: ётє1бтү үйр kai péxpt тїс А1їӨтолїкїїс ХФрас). 
4 Cf. Gascó & Ramírez de Verge (1987) 14. 
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conclusions at which he arrived in the text. It is as though this personal 
evolution had transformed the young philosopher who loved reason and 
logic as the only ways to find the truth of the world and the transcendent 
essence of life, into a mature, pious man who, as he grew older, started 
to blindly follow the decrees of the gods and to believe that everything 
relied on their sacred power. If this is true, it would further reinforce the 
argument that the Aigyptios was written rather late in his life. 

This personal evolution is no trivial matter. Let us keep in mind that 
the declared aim of the text was to get to the reasons behind a natural, 
physical phenomenon: 


The means of the Nile's rising and the cause of this phenomenon being 
contrary to other rivers in the matter of the seasons of the year ($1).5 


Aristides expounded his reasons in a rhetorical and polemic manner: 


I shall not tell you the cause through which this [phenomenon of the 
rising] happens, but that it does not happen through the reasons which 
each of them [the authors who proposed them] alleges (82). 


But the answer to his initial question was not, as we shall see presently, 
the sort that could be expected from an author of his worth, because the 
personal evolution to which we referred earlier made him reach an intan- 
gible and transcendent solution for what was a merely physical 
phenomenon. 

Aristides’ diminished ability can best be appreciated in the way he 
deals with (and rejects) the old theory that claimed that the flood of the 
Nile was caused by the etesian winds and the torrential rains that they 
brought.Ó Aristides? forceful rejection of this theory is one of the most 
interesting factors in the text and one that I shall use in order to define 
which elements in the Aigyptios are in fact correct and which are not, 
trying thus to avoid committing flippant generalisations. 


x k k 


Aristides was the Graeco-Roman author who paid the most attention, 
and in a more systematic way, to the phenomenon of the rising of the 


5 That is, to rise out of proportion during the summer, under a merciless sun and in the 
absence of any rain. Herodotus had asked himself the same question seven centuries 
before (2.19.6). 

6 In the ancient nomenclature, the etesian winds (from ётос, *year") were seasonal, 
dry north winds attracted by the low-pressure zones of continental Africa; these winds 
pushed large cloud formations and were the cause of abundant rains. 
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Nile. The title of his oration, in fact, could well have been substituted by 
On the Flood of the Nile, because the whole text revolves around this 
topic. In this regard, the work ranges between ‘strange’ and ‘eccentric’ 
in comparison with his other works.’ The work is similarly devoid of 
parallels in the whole of Classical literature, with the only possible 
exception being Aristotle’s De inundatione Nili, at least judging by the 
Latin version that has been preserved (which undoubtedly is a mere 
summary of the lost original).? Indeed, many authors wrote extensive 
commentaries on the issue, but not monographically, as Aristotle or 
Aelius Aristides did, but rather within the framework of general miscel- 
laneous works which included lengthy descriptions of Egypt and its 
civilisation. 

Modern historiography has not paid detailed attention to the Aigyp- 
tios, especially concerning the reasons that drove Aristides to reject in 
such blunt terms the only ancient theory that actually got close to the 
real reason behind the annual rising of the Nile. Instead, modern histori- 
ans have focused on other works that are considered more in line with 
his general approach, for example those dealing with religion, politics or 
magic, which were some of his pet-themes. This oration is, however, 
intrinsically interesting at least in as far as it reveals the degree of knowl- 
edge in circulation during the second century on the topic of the Nile 
flood (885-125). This was a topic that had engaged the interest of gen- 
erations of scholars from all fields. 


жо жож 


The already noted polemic formulation of the oratio allowed Aristides to 
insert his own opinions and arguments while explaining the position of 
previous authors; indeed, he indulged in lengthy, and occasionally harsh, 
refutations. As a rule, none of these previous authors are cited by name. 
They are only referred to generically and impersonally (“those that 
say...", "some who are of the opinion...", etc.). The only exceptions 


were Ephorus of Cyme (sixth century BC) and Euthymenes of Massalia 


” 


7 Indeed, Boulanger (1923) 161 deemed this oration a “pseudo-scientific” work on 
the phenomenon of the rising of the Nile, and in this regard a work far removed from the 
core of his production. 

8 Indeed, the essay is known from a 13th-century Latin translation, the Liber de inun- 
datione Nili, which declares Aristotle’s authorship; ed. Rose (1886), frag. 248, 191-197; 
ed. and trans. by Bonneau (1971) 1-33, and more recently by Blazek (2008) 221-264. The 
essay tried to account for the origins of the Nile flood, and critically reviewed all the 
theories that had been put forward by Aristotle’s time. 
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(sixth-fifth century BC), who are explicitly cited alongside their theories,’ 


and Herodotus, who is not only cited in reference to his sun-based the- 
ory, but also to other topics. 

It seems clear that Aristides read the second book of Herodotus’ His- 
tories (dedicated exclusively to Egypt) with care during his youth. In 
fact, at the beginning of the oratio, after a brief introduction, Aristides 
sets himself the initial task of “remembering some of the hypothesis 
already refuted by Herodotus” (§3), as though declaring that the histo- 
rian had been his guide and inspiration through the Aigyptios. Despite 
the acerbity displayed in his criticism of the theories of Ephorus, Euthy- 
menes, and even Herodotus (a criticism which sometimes borders on 
derision), maybe it is more advisable to understand these attacks in the 
context of the praise that Aristides dedicates to the Greek historian every 
now and then: 


I have not gone into this issue out of enmity or in order to condemn 
Herodotus ... but out of love for Egypt, which he was the first to 
inspire. In everything else, he is also beloved to me (§57).!° 


Herodotus was the main source of Aristides’ Or. 36, its guide and inspi- 
ration; as we shall see later, it was a thoroughly unsound choice. 
Aristides’ arguments were based on personal experience, but also on 
second-hand reports. The latter category included both the written works 
of other ancient authors and the oral testimonies offered in situ by a 
number of personal informants. Also, the internal order and coherence of 
the work reveals the orator’s proficiency and experience. Aristides 


? The former claimed that the flood was caused by the porosity of the soil in Libya 
and Arabia, through which the Nile filtered in order to flood Egypt ($64-84); the latter 
believed that the Nilotic flood was fed from an outer ocean and fresh water (§85-96). 
Aristides seems to admit that he knew of Euthymenes' theory through Ephoros (cf. $85: 
“is it is true what Ephorus says that you [Euthymenes] believe...”). 

10 Other similar comments may be found in 841: “his opinion cannot be discarded as 
a whole [of Herodotus], neither he deserves to be totally refuted”; $46: “he had the most 
beautiful words of pray for Egypt and the Nile... And he was not always mistaken”; $54: 
“his statements are not always totally wrong"... Sometimes Aristides even claims to 
adopt Herodotus' style ($48 and 63). In contrast, some of the comments made against 
Ephorus, Euthymenes and Herodotus are quite sharp: Herodotus is accused of conveying 
mendacities ($46 and 57); Ephorus is said to have made a fool of himself by exposing his 
theory ($64), and his hypotheses were nothing but nonsense ($67); and Euthymenes 
becomes the target of hurtful sarcasm ($85-96: “But I think that it is better to leave such 
tales and fables [of Euthymenes] to nurses to tell their children whenever it is bed-time, a 
fresh-water sea, and hippopotami, and the sea flowing into the river, and all such sleeping 
potions" (896). 
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himself claims to have tackled the topic with a clear plan in mind, aim- 
ing to avoiding unnecessary digression and sticking to the important fac- 
tors ($48 and 55), being concise in his examination of every issue (§1), 
warding off hearsays ($50), etc.; whenever he diverted from this precon- 
ceived plan, as well as when he borrowed some literary feature from 
Herodotus, he even warns the reader about this (848). 

His first-hand knowledge and the internal organisation of the dis- 
course, however, did not save him from making some mistakes about the 
issue at hand (the Nilotic flood). 

Several factors played a role in this, not all of which are solely imput- 
able to the author. They had also had a negative effect on previous 
authors, and were to do the same to later ones. Featuring very promi- 
nently among these factors is the imperfect knowledge that the ancients 
had of the stretch of the River Nile that ran across Higher Nubia and up 
the deep and distant ‘Ethiopia’ referred to by Graeco-Roman authors in 
very ambiguous terms:!! the length of the river was unknown, as was 
the exact location of its sources;!* and the accepted topos was that 
Aethiopia was a vast, remote, inaccessible, unknown and sun-scorched 
region. ? 

These factors barred many authors from correctly appraising the 
region on which their attention should have been focusing in their search 


!! This term was used to allude to the current territory of Sudan and Ethiopia and 
beyond. But some authors erroneously identified the limits of this land as near the Egyp- 
tian frontier, for example, Pliny (5.59): “[the Nile] it first comes within the territory of 
Egypt at the Ethiopian frontier". 

12 Aristides said: “where it began its rise has escaped inquiry" ($122); similarly, he 
claims to have been told by an Ethiopian informer “that he could not refer the river back 
to any ultimate source from which and through which, in respect to springs, it flowed... 
And so far we [the intellectual Greeks, the ancient men] have not found them [the sources 
of the Nile|” (856-57); and again: “But when it is agreed about the Nile that even now 
its source and southern limit have not been discovered, how is it possible to seek its cause 
[nóO0gv avéetar] or to say where it arises?" ($39). This same idea had already been 
expressed by Seneca: “if we could know where the sources of the river [the Nile] are, we 
could also know the reasons behind the flood" (Nat. Quaest. 4a.2.3: Unde crescere incip- 
iat si comprehendi posset, causae quoque incrementi inuenirentur), and more laconically 
by Pliny: Nilus incertis ortus fontibus (5.51). As late as the 4th century, Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus, who had the benefit of over a millennium of speculation and research to draw 
from, stressed that the issue had never been, and never would be, resolved: “The origin 
of the sources of the Nile (so at least I am wont to think) will be unknown also to future 
ages as it has been up to the present... the poets’ tales and dissenting geographers give 
varying accounts of this unknown subject" (22.15.4). Aristotle had reached that same 
conclusion eight centuries earlier (De inund. Nil. 8). 

13 Cf. Наг. 2.22.3 and 31.6; Diod. 1.32.1; Pomponius Mela, Chor. 1.50. 
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for the origins of the Nilotic flood. The distance between the higher 
course of the river where the rains took place, on the Ethiopian plateau, 
and Egypt (which was no less than 3,200 km), and the three-month lapse 
between these rains and the arrival of this huge amount of water in Egypt 
(March and June, respectively), account for this circumstance. In sum- 
mary, the ancients never had a certain knowledge of the river's lake 
source (Lake Tana), and even less of the White Nile (due to the vast 
swamp of Sudd, in southern Sudan, which was an impassable obstacle in 
Antiquity), and in addition maintained the generalised theory that Aethi- 
opia was a sun-scorched region. The distance and the seasonal differ- 
ence made the link between the rains in the Ethiopian mountains and the 
vast annual avenue of Nilotic water a difficult connection to make. 

It is fair, however, to stress that this link featured in the hypotheses set 
forth by some ancient authors before the change of era. These authors 
were somewhat better informed about the real features and geographical 
limits of Aethiopia. For example, they knew — or correctly speculated 
— that the region included a mountainous zone to the east, that this 
region annually went through a wet season that abundantly filled the 
water courses which were dry for the most part of the year, and that 
these same water courses ended up joining the Nile. Furthermore, a late 
Egyptian source assumed this theory to be correct (Athanasius, Vita 
Antonii 31-32): 


For [the demons] having seen that there has been much rain in the 
regions of Ethiopia, and knowing that they are the cause of the flood 
of the river before the water has come to Egypt they run on and 
announce it. And this men could have told, if they had as great power 
of running as the demons.!* 


Yet after the turn of the era, there were many authors who did not believe 
this theory, supporting alternative hypotheses which were completely 
erroneous, including Aelius Aristides. 

It must also be taken into consideration that the most reliable reports 
on the farther ends of this mountainous Ethiopian region — beyond 
Meroe and the Sixth Cataract — were collected in the course of the mili- 
tary and commercial expeditions launched by some kings of the Lagid 


14 Videntur videntes enim pluvias multas factas in terra Aethiopiae, scientes quia ex 
ipsis pluviis abundantia fluminis fit, antequam aqua venit in Aegypto, antecedentes dicunt 
aquam futuram. Hoc autem fecissent homines, si tantam in currendo habuissent virtutem 
ut ipsi (ed. G.J.M. Bartelink [SC] 1994). 
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dynasty — especially Ptolemy II Philadelphus — and some Roman 
emperors — especially Augustus and Nero. These expeditions included 
adventurers and scholars of all kinds (physicists, geographers, ethnogra- 
phers, naturalists, historians, and epitomists) and some of their descrip- 
tions, along with the official reports and the oral testimonies of a number 
of expedition members, ended up being deposited in the Library in Alex- 
andria under the title Aethiopika. This material inspired some third and 
second-century BC authors, such as the geographer Eratosthenes of 
Cyrene and the ethnographer Agatharchides of Cnidus, among many 
other lesser authors. These authors, on their part, inspired other Greek 
and Roman authors in the first century Bc and beyond, including Strabo, 
Pomponius Mela and Pliny. Some of these authors made good use of 
this material, applying true reports about the region beyond Meroe and 
the location of the Ethiopian mountains, but Aristides, who was fully 
reliant in his only source, Herodotus, was not among them, as we shall 
see forthwith. 


2. THE THEORY OF THE ETHIOPIAN RAINS IN THE AIGYPTIOS 


Aristides was one among the ancient writers who mistakenly rejected the 
theory that related the seasonal rains on the Ethiopian mountains to 
the origin of the Nilotic flood (see the lengthy refutation in $19-40), a 
link that we know today to be closer to the truth than any other ancient 
theory.!° Diodorus Siculus (1.38-41) and Strabo (17.1.5) knew about it 
and amply inform us about the inspiration behind the idea and its trans- 
mission channels (that is, the authors who adopted it and conveyed it in 
their works), and they also explained it in more detail and more convinc- 
ingly than anyone else. 


15 Cf. Raschke (1978) 644-650 and nn. 916-919; Tórók (1997) 69-73, 417-419 and 
451-455, and id. (2009) 427-530. 

16 [ et us remember that ancient man attributed the rising of the Nile to a multiplicity 
of factors, more or less logical, including torrential rains (Democritus of Abdera, Eudoxus 
of Cnidus, Aristotle and Agatharchides of Cnidus), the melting of the snow (Anaxagoras 
of Clazomenae), the influence of the sun (Enopides of Chios and Herodotus), the exuda- 
tion of subterranean water and alluvial torrents (Ephorus), the winds that slowed down the 
current of the Nile (Thales of Miletos), the Ocean which surrounds the Earth (Euthy- 
menes of Massalia), or the climatic zones (the priests of Memphis and Nikagoras of 
Cyprus). See comments in Rehm (1936) col. 571-590, and especially in Bonneau (1964) 
135-214. 


Following the comments of both authors, we know that the hypothesis 
accounted for three consecutive atmospheric phenomena that resulted in 
the torrential rains. These, explained in modern terms, would be as 
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follows: 


(a) 
(b) 
(c) 


the melting of the snow in remote areas of the world, which results 


in the condensation of water in the form of clouds; 


these clouds are pushed by seasonal dry winds (etesian) towards the 


mountains of Aethiopia; 


the clouds ‘collide’ against the mountains and discharge a large 


amount of rain, which subsequently swells the river. 


Specifically, the Sicilian historian said the following: 


After his refutation of Democritus (“credit must not be given to what he 


Democritus of Abdera says that it is not the regions of the south that 
are covered with snow, as Euripides and Anaxagoras have asserted, 
but only those of the north, and that is evident to everyone. The great 
quantities of heaped-up snow in the northern regions still remain fro- 
zen until about the time of the winter solstice, but when in summer its 
solid masses are broken up by the heat, a great melting sets up, and 
this brings about the formation of many thick clouds in the higher 
altitudes, since the vapour rises upwards in large quantities. These 
clouds are then driven by the etesian winds until they strike the high- 
est mountains in the whole earth, which, he says, are those of Ethio- 
pia; then by their violent impact upon these peaks, lofty as they are, 
they cause torrential rains which swell the river, to the greatest extent 
at the season of the etesian winds (Diod. 1.39.1-3; transl. C.H. Oldfather, 
Loeb ed., 1968). 


said”, ibid. 5), he added: 


On his part, Strabo seemed to have plentiful information about the region 


The nearest approach to the truth has been made by Agatharchides of 
Cnidus. His explanation is as follows: every year continuous rains fall 
in the mountains of the Ethiopia from the summer solstice to the 
autumnal equinox; and so it is entirely reasonable that the Nile should 
diminish in the winter when it derives its natural supply of water 
solely from sources, but should increase its volume in the summer on 
account of the rains which pour into it. And just because no one up to 
this time has been able to set forth the causes of the origin of the flood 
waters, it is not proper, he urges, that his personal explanation be 
rejected (ibid. 41.4-6; transl. Oldfather). 


where these rains took place: 


Now the ancients depended mostly on conjecture, but the men of later 
times, having become eyewitnesses, perceived that the Nile was filled 
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by summer rains [oi 6uBpot depivoi], when Upper Aethiopia [Ai01- 
ontac дуо] was flooded, and particularly in the region of its farther- 
most mountains [и@Алста@ £v toig ёсу@то1с Орєс1], and that when 
the rains ceased the inundation gradually ceased [ravoapévov dè 
TOV ópBpov navonévnv кат” diiyov THY nAmupopíóo] (17.1.5; 
transl. H.L. Jones, Loeb ed., 1932). 


Strabo expressed himself as being surprised that in his days the fact that 
these rains caused the swelling of the Nile had been forgotten and that 
research was still being invested in the matter: 


Why in the world rains fall in summer but not in winter, and in the 
southernmost parts [of "Aethiopia" ] but not in Thebais and the coun- 
try round Syene (ibid.). 


With regard to the source of the theory, Strabo had some disperse 
reports, which pointed towards Thrasyalces of Тһаѕоѕ.!* On his part, as 
previously noted, Diodorus Siculus erroneously related the theory to 
Democritus of Abdera (fifth century Bc) and Agatharchides of Cnidus 
(second century BC), who as we already know supported the theory and 
transmitted it; indeed, the former must have completed or developed it 
personally to some degree. It is possible that the true source of the the- 
ory was the physicist Thrasyalces, the last author in Strabo's line of fili- 
ation. According to Strabo, after Thrasyalces, “тапу writers” had 
referred to the idea, especially “two who have (each) composed in our 
times a treatise of the Nile, Eudoros and Ariston" (17.1.5).! In any case, 
the theory had already been accepted by earlier authors such as Democri- 
tus and Aristotle (De inund. Nil. 12), a little later by Callisthenes (Strab. 


7 [n Antiquity, when the ‘mountains’ of Ethiopia were alluded to — as Strabo does 
here — we may be sure that they were referring to the highlands in the Abyssinian pla- 
teau, that is, the Ethiopian mountain massif, which could be seen from both the region of 
Meroe (halfway between the fifth and the sixth cataracts, to the eastern shore of the Nile) 
and the coast of the Red Sea (referred to as mare Erythreum or sinus Arabicus in the 
Roman sources). 

18 17.1.5: “[Posidonius mentions] that it was Callisthenes who states that the summer 
rains are the cause of the risings [of the Nile], though Callisthenes took the assertion from 
Aristotle, and Aristotle from Thrasyalces the Thasian (one of the early physicists), and 
Thrasyalces from someone else, and he from Homer." About Thrasyalces of Thasos we 
only know what Strabo tells us, that he was an old physicist (тфу &pyatov dé фооткфу 
giç обтос) who lived before Aristotle’s time. 

19 Eudorus and Ariston are only known from Strabo’s reference. According to the 
geographer, these authors were his contemporaries and also the authors of a highly 
respected work on the Nile. Ariston was also reputed to be a “peripatetic philosopher". 
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17.1.5), nephew and disciple of Aristotle, and a little later still by 

Agatharchides. 

Due to the prestige and credibility of all these authors and also due to 
the comments of Diodorus and Strabo, the theory was known in the 
Roman period, as illustrated by Pomponius Mela (Chor. 1.53), Pliny 
(5.55), Seneca (Nat. Quaest. 4a.2.26), Lucan (De bell. civ. 10.240 and 
ff), Aelius Aristides ($19-40), Solinus (32.9), Ammianus Marcellinus 
(22.15.5-6) and Vita Antonii (31-32), amongst others. As previously 
noted, Aristides did not make explicit mention of any of these authors, 
but attributed the theory, generically and somewhat ironically, to “the 
distinguished persons (торс yapievtac) that developed them” and 
claimed that it was “advocated by many” (§19). 

Knowing a theory, or reproducing it, however, does not necessarily 
entail being in agreement with it. Some of the authors listed above, 
including Aristides, rejected it with extensive and convoluted arguments. 
Diodorus Siculus himself, as previously seen, rejected Democritus’ idea 
(see 1.39.1-5 supra) while keenly accepting Agatharchides’ (1.41.4-6), 
which is contradictory, since both were referring to what was, in essence, 
the same theory. 

On the other hand, Diodorus gave due importance to a hypothesis 
defended by the “philosophers of Memphis”, that is, the Egyptian 
priests, which is important to our discussion. This hypothesis was based 
on three premises: 

(a) The river swells in the summer because the climate of the region 
where it begins, the antipodes, is the opposite to that here (that is, 
when it rains in one, it stays dry in the other, and when it is summer 
in one, it is winter in the other, etc.). 

(b) The geographical and temporal difference between the atmospheric 
phenomena that take place at the source of the river and the swell- 
ing of the river in Egypt is so great that the relationship between 
both phenomena is not easy to establish. 

(c) Similarly, the geographical distance between both areas is so vast 
that to access the source of the Nile is impossible, and the theory 
cannot, therefore, be verified. 


Certain of the wise men in Memphis have undertaken to advance an 
explanation of the flooding, which is incapable of disproof rather than 
credible, and jet it is accepted by many. They divide the earth into 
three parts, and say that one part is that which forms our inhabited 
world, that the second is exactly opposed to these regions in its 
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seasons, and that the third lies between these two but is uninhabited 
by reason of the heat. Now if the Nile rose in the winter, it would be 
clear that it was receiving its additional waters from our zone because 
of the heavy rains which fall with us in that season especially; but 
since, on the contrary, its flood occurs in the summer, it is probable 
that in the regions opposite to us the winter storms are being produced 
and that the surplus waters of those distant regions flow into our 
inhabited world. And it is for this reason that no man can journey to 
the sources of the Nile [and verify the theory], because the river flows 
from the opposite zone through the uninhabited one [that is, an inac- 
cessible distance] (Diod. 1.40.1-4; transl. Oldfather). 


The reader will have observed that the priest's explanation was trying to 
find a sui generis explanation for the chronological and geographical 
difference that we have been alluding to. The general belief in Ptolemaic 
Egypt was that the clouds and the rains that caused the swelling of the 
Nile took place in remote regions very far away from the areas where 
this annual rising was first perceptible in Egypt, which also explained 
that this connection between rains and flood was not evident, perceptible 
or verifiable; we could say that the link was known, but could not be 
seen. At any rate, it does not seem that Aristides knew of this 
hypothesis. 


жо жож 


In contrast, we have already noted that he knew the theory which Strabo 
associated with Thrasyalces: 


They [those who defended 11] say that it rains in the southern regions 
whenever the Etesian winds occur and that the rain clouds are driven 
from us [Greece or further to the North even] down to there and burst, 
and that the Nile flooded by the rain with good reason is greater in 
summer than in winter ($19).?? 


20 The full text is: Ot фаату белу тєрї todg üvo tónovc, бтау Got гтпотал, kai 
та. végn Tap’ fjuOv &Aavvópueva &kei котаррцүуосдол, ёк dè TOV ӧрђроу TOV 
NeiAov nAnpoóLevov gikócoc peito tod 0£povuc Tj tod хешфуос elvat. Behr (1981) 
197, translates the лері tobc дуд тӧлохс in the first line as “in the southern regions”. 
Cortés Copete (1999) 24, however, suggests “in Upper Egypt”, which implies that Aris- 
tides was referring to a specific region within Egypt, which is a rather risky implication, 
or that the sophist was making a gross geographical mistake (that is, bringing the borders 
of the Aethiopia mentioned in the theory in contact with Upper Egypt). In any case, a few 
lines further down, Behr (1981) 197, fills a gap in the text with “Upper Egypt": 6 yàp 
NeiAoc, fjv? ду adtd ópaiov Tl, котёруєтол «tfjg Аїүблтоо> tà ћупа (820); and 
Cortés Copete (1999) 25, more prudent this time, with the expression “the upper regions”, 
following Keil (1958) 270, lin. 21: «tiic ућс> та dynAd (more about this below). 
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He knew about the theory, that is for sure, but he did not get it from 
Strabo (see the reasons below, in the main body of the text and note 22). 

Thereafter, Aristides proceeded to expound his objections (820-37), 
arguing more or less forcefully, and repeatedly, that the swelling of "the 
Nile does not rise because of the rain”, or that “the origin [of the flood- 
ing] cannot in any rest with the rains" (823 and 27, a claim that is again 
set out in $29, 31, 32, 35, 101 and 102). These objections were, in 
essence, as follows, in the philosopher's own terms: 

(1) The river rises and falls slowly and almost imperceptibly over the 
course of four months, in contrast with other rivers, which do not 
stay high throughout the winter, but only when it rains, and then go 
down again when the rain ceases. That is, they oscillate constantly 
over the winter, depending on rainfall ($20-29). 

(2) The Nile traverses vast desert regions, which means that the torrents 
formed by rainfall are speedily absorbed by the sand before they 
have the chance to reach the river ($30). 

(3) If it were true that rains take place in the region of Meroe, and that 
these rains are responsible for the flooding of the Nile, the inhabit- 
ants of the region would know about it, but Ethiopians insist, in 
fact, that none of these two things are true ($31). 

(4) Even if it rained in these regions, this would have no effect on the 
volume of the river, in the same way that rain in Lower Egypt does 
not cause the river to rise ($32). 

(5) Those clouds which, allegedly, are brought from the north by the 
etesian winds, are never to be seen above Upper Egypt (833-35). 


Aristides concluded: “Thus the situation of the Nile [to say the genesis 
of the flood] seems to be more divine and special [детотероу Kai id1- 
фтероу] than suits the case of other rivers and stream" ($37). The adjec- 
tive детотероу preceded the final conclusions of the orator (see infra). 

These objections are based on the behaviour of Mediterranean rivers, 
which can be expressed by the formula: CLOUDS + RAIN = FLOOD. This is 
an essential factor for the issue currently under consideration. Aristides, 
therefore, summarised his rejection in four points which can, in fact, be 
synthesised in just one: the time-discrepancy between the arrival of the 
etesian winds and the visibility of the Nilotic flood: 

After I have offered four general proofs that neither rain clouds nor 


the etesian winds cause the stream to rise, I shall conclude my discus- 
sion on this heading. The first is that often the river rises even before 
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the etesian winds occur. The second that it rises when they have not 
occurred at all. The third and fourth, which are consistent with this, 
that the river is not at its maximum whenever the strongest etesian 
winds descend and stir up the most clouds, and in turn that it is not at 
its minimum, whenever the breezes are light ($40; transl. Behr, 1981). 


We could say that, formally, the refutation is impeccable, but that the 
arguments used to support it weaken it enormously. Aristides is thus 
presented as yet another Classical thinker who could not come to terms 
with the two major features of the River Nile: the hydric behaviour of 
the current (apparently opposed to that of other rivers) and the spatial 
and temporal discrepancy between the atmospheric factors that caused 
the rising of the river and the perception of said rising in Egypt (caused 
by something as simple as the great length of the Blue Nile). Aristides’ 
rejection, therefore, was rooted in an imperfect understanding of the 
arguments used by those authors who were in favour of the theory that 
Strabo attributed to Thrasyalces (including Democritus, Aristotle, Cal- 
listhenes, Agatharchides, and Strabo himself). 

In any case, the Nile’s two singularities drove Aristides to commit 
two severe methodological mistakes, which are particularly noticeable in 
an intellectual of his category. The first was common: since it could not 
be confirmed that the rains in Upper Egypt, Nubia or ‘Ethiopia’ caused 
the swelling of the Nile, the theory must be wrong (as though the causes 
of the rising of the river had to be necessarily in front of everyone’s 
eyes). The second mistake was his own, and is in my opinion more seri- 
ous because it contradicted his own methodological warning that if this 
river was different to all other rivers, it had to be analysed along differ- 
ent parameters: “for we certainly should not refer to other rivers and 
form our judgments on the basis of the same phenomena”, he concluded 
in a lapidary way (822: od yap бђлор ĝua pév eig тоос GAAOUG nota- 
hobs бдуаферету del кої toig аототс texuaipeoda1). There were two 
elements that differentiated this river from all others, and Aristides knew 
these well: its great length and the unknown location of its sources. 
In other words, despite his experience and proficiency, Aristides made 
the same error that he accused other authors of making: he judged the 
behaviour of the Nile with other Mediterranean rivers as a reference and 
thus ignored the Nile’s defining features. 

Other considerations contributed to aggravate these mistakes even 
further. 
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With regard to the first mistake, we must now stress that, at the begin- 
ning of his refutation, Aristides explained that Thrasyalces’ theory 
claimed that the rain in the high regions occurred after the etesian winds 
had brought rain-heavy clouds from the north ($19). Afterwards, he clar- 
ifies the identity of one of these "high regions" that he was making 
reference to: 


Further in Lower Egypt there is often noticeable rain [211 toívov Kai 
та коло tfjg Aiyóntoo Хаџлрфс полАйкіс etar] — in Upper 
Egypt often only a drop now and again over the year [yakáói uiv 
yàp kai «và» буо Atyontog лолАйкіс Фе £v xpóvoic], but in the 
region by the sea rain is normally heavy- and even this rain does not 
cause any apparent increase in the Nile. Yet how is it likely that the 
rains in [Lower] Egypt, however great, do not disturb the Nile, but 
their water is subject to the same phenomenon at that discharged into 
the sea, to be expended without a trace ($32; transl. Behr, 1981). 


It could be that Aristides was merely referring to the phenomenon in 
itself, meaning that in Lower Egypt the rain had little effect on the vol- 
ume of the river and none whatsoever in Upper Egypt. I believe, how- 
ever, that he was, in reality, referring to something else. Later on, 
Aristides relates a personal anecdote, according to which a personal 
friend of his called Draucon had spent three years in the region of the 
First Cataract without spotting a single summer-cloud ($34), as though 
this proved that it never rained in Upper Egypt and that the theory was, 
consequently, wrong. But this not only applied to Upper Egypt. Beyond 
this region, he said, “you find sand on both sides of the Nile..., so that 
if it rained, it was in any case unlikely for streams of water to occur, 
since the sand would absorb the rain" ($30). And even beyond there, ће 
continued, in "Ethiopia" or the region of Meroe, "it never rained" 
(831), as the inhabitants of the country could confirm. The closing 
remark was: “everybody knows that its source [of the Nile] and south- 
ern limit have not been discovered" ($39). In other words, Aristides 
seems to have reached the conclusion that since rain never came in 
Upper Egypt and Ethiopia, which were, in addition, desert countries, 
and since the sources of the Nile were unknown, the theory could not 
possibly be correct. How could a theory that no one had been able to 
confirm along the course of the river be true? This was the question he 
asked himself ($39). 

However, Aristides, pursuing his own sources of information (essen- 
tially, the етитротос mentioned in $55), declared that the stretch of the 
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Nile between the First Cataract and Meroe could take months to travel.?! 
More importantly, he adds: 


But beyond Meroe [by the south], 1 do not remember the distance, he 
said [an Ethiopian guide] that the stream was not single, but that there 
were two streams, one of which had an earth-like colour, and the other 
a colour close to air; but when these combined and joined, this Nile of 
ours was born” (§56). 


The chromatic reference confirms that his (well-informed) witness was 
pointing to a spot on the course of the river that was many hundreds of 
miles south of Syene, beyond the Sixth Cataract. On the basis of this 
same information — or on the basis of a subsequent deduction on the 
part of Aristides — the philosopher knew that the Nile “went on well” 
beyond Syene ($52: ToAA@V yàp unvov йу@тАооу ©лёр TOV тотоу 
ёт1 è NeiAog утууфокетол), and also that “the region south of this 
point [from Syene] is much greater than that toward the sea” (ibid. 53: 
GANG TOAD nAsiov ô йуо топос артодеу їйлєр ô трос даллалтау). 
That 1s, he had enough information to conclude that the length of the 
river was gigantic and unfathomable. He might not have known where 
the sources were, but he was well aware that the length of the river was 
totally out of proportion in comparison with other rivers.?? 

So far, Aristides has exhibited his deductive ability and also that he 
had some reliable information. However, the data that he had must have 
made him reach a different conclusion, and he gave Thrasyalces' theory, 
which was further developed by Democritus and which he knew well, a 
chance: if the rains did not take place in the known parts of the river, 
between Upper Egypt and the region beyond Meroe, maybe this was 
because they took place in the remote, and unknown, sources of the 


2! The loss of the notes taken during his early travels or a poor understanding of the 
information provided by his old informant (or his poor memory), drove Aristides to make 
grave mistakes in this section. He said, for instance, that this well-known part of the river 
included 36 cataracts and took between 4 and 6 months to traverse, when the truth is that 
there are only six cataracts and the region can be traversed in two months, as pointed out 
by Behr (1981) 406 n. 76, and Cortés Copete (1999) 41 n. 55. 

22 In any case, it is clear that Aristides did not know the hydronyms of the region of 
Meroe, which Diodorus, Strabo, Mela and Pliny did know (also Heliodorus, Aeth. 10.5.1, 
at a later date), because his informant must have not known himself or, simply, did not 
tell him. This is the main reason behind my conclusion that Aristides did not read any of 
these authors when he wrote Or. 36. If he had, he would have known that his Ethiopian 
informer was referring to the Astapo (White Nile) and Astaboras (Blue Nile) which con- 
verge in current Khartoum to form the Nile, which enters Egypt several hundred miles 
downstream; see this in further detail in Aja Sanchez (2015) 86-93. 
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river. In conclusion, the uncertainty that surrounded the matter and the 
paucity of evidence recommended a less blunt rejection of the theory (or 
at least, a more thorough analysis, because there was more information 
available if he had looked for it). Instead, Aristides stubbornly main- 
tained that it did not rain in the ‘known’ parts of the river, ergo, the 
theory must have been mistaken. 


жжж 


With regard to the second methodological mistake, the situation is even 
worse. After openly claiming that he could not find the region where the 
supposed rains took place (which, in itself, was reason enough to discard 
the theory) the mistakes start piling up on one another. In my opinion, 
the most severe of these mistakes (since it went against his own declared 
principles) is the conclusion that even if the rains were the cause of the 
flood, the Nile must behave like any other river, rising when it rains: 
“For in our very comparison in another way [to say in other rivers] we 
make the Nile dissimilar and we combine the two greatest paradoxes: 
having assumed that it is dissimilar to the other rivers, we try to show 
that it is similar; and again now assuming that it is similar, we prove that 
its nature is dissimilar" ($24); and the logical result: “but the situation 
of the Nile is in every way in danger, of being special and entirely dif- 
ferent from other rivers" (8114). 

Aristides’ philosophical education drove him to adopt a solid and 
original analytical perspective, which could be enunciated as follows: if 
this river is different from all the others, its analysis will also require 
different parameters to those used in analyses of other rivers. That is, he 
was outlining a classic methodological mistake where the examination 
of the Nile and its flood was concerned. The distorting element was 
the extreme length of the Blue Nile and the lack of knowledge as to the 
precise position of its sources, which were, in the best of cases, pre- 
sumed, but never proven, to be in some remote and mountainous region 
of ‘Aethiopia’. Had he applied his own premises (as presented in $24 
and 114), he would have had no other choice but to study the origin of 
the rising of the Nile from a specific and unique point of view. 

Quite simply, Aristides made the same methodological error that 
many of his colleagues had made before him and would make thereaf- 
ter: trying to understand the Nile on the basis of the hydric cycle of the 
known Mediterranean rivers. In order to support his ideas, Aristides 
brandished a large number of arguments: if rain was the cause, the rising 
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should also take place in the winter and, furthermore, the high water- 
levels could not be maintained for so many months; the etesian winds 
have no effect on the volume of the river; the behaviour of the Nile is 
the opposite to that of other rivers, etc. The paradox here is that, of 
course, the Nile rises for exactly the same reason as any river. In the 
case of the Nile, however, this was hidden away from everyone’s obser- 
vation because it happened thousands of kilometres from Egypt and sev- 
eral months before the flood could be noticed in Egypt. Furthermore, the 
region where these rains fell was green, lush and extremely mountain- 
ous, not sun-scorched. But then, nobody knew this. 

All of this predisposed Aristides against all theories which insinuated 
that rain could be the factor behind the swelling of the Nile, for example 
those saying that “just as our rivers increase from rain in winter, so the 
Nile increase from rain in summer" ($21: 611 фосіу Фопер тоос Tap’ 
ћшу лотацоос EK TOV ópppov TOD хешфуос аббеобал обто TOV 
NeiAov тоб бёроос ёк TOV 6uPpov). Another idea that he rejected, 
and that he could well have connected with the previous one, was that 
proposed by those who “they say that it rains around Meroe" ($31); he 
never took this seriously because, according to him, or his informants 
and Herodotus, the Ethiopians claim that in their country it does not rain. 
Another report (no doubt, based on Democritus’ theory) said that the 
river started in "secret regions of the окштепе", where nobody lived to 
see it (832). 

Aristides would have done well to evaluate the question flexibly and 
according to the information that he possessed, analysing them from the 
perspective of a philosopher, not an epitomist: the Nile cannot be com- 
pared with other rivers. 


3. ARISTIDES' CONCLUSIONS, AND OURS 


The culmination of this concatenation of errors appears at the end of the 
oratio. Neither Aristides’ proficiency as a thinker nor the internal coher- 
ence of the discourse helped him to avoid reaching a mistaken 
conclusion: 


The fact that this land alone of all, like an animal, is affected in two 
ways by the river, so that sometimes it is terrestrial and forms its own 
habitat, and again it lives in the water, to what should we attribute 
this, if not to the great wisdom and providence of the god [tT] peyoàn 
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cogia kai tpovoig тоо деођ = Serapis, or Zeus], who, in a land 
where rain is least likely, has brought in the Nile as a kind of imitator 
of himself and to be like rain for the people here, and again has with- 
drawn it in a season when it was going to be most opportune for man- 
kind and it was going to provide for the land a crop not only not less 
than sufficient but even remarkable in its abundance? This I conceive 
is the only cause why the Nile flows through Egypt and the regions 
there, and indeed is greatest in summer ($123; transl. Behr, 1981). 


That is a fine literary and philosophical paradox. The competent orator, 
pushing aside the rational and systematic critical spirit that he had main- 
tained throughout the Aigyptios, concluded that divine intervention was 
the cause behind the rising of the Nile. Let us remember the 0z1ótepov 
from the beginning of the discourse — $39 — that already preluded this 
result. By adopting this position, Aristides adhered to the opinion that 
the Egyptians had been holding for millennia, and which the Christians 
would also embrace shortly afterwards.?3 

Aristides’ previous comments support, in my opinion, a late date for 
the composition of Oratio 36, around the 170s. We assume that the phi- 
losopher, divorced at this stage from the disciplined rationality of his 
early years and overtaken by the religious and transcendent ideas 
expounded in his Sacred Tales, was bent in this late period on disregard- 
ing physical and rational theories as insufficient and nonsensical: 


Each author has expounded his own nonsense. But it seems to me that 
each of them has tried to defend one hypothesis, and so far from the 
truth were they, so aware of their lies, that they have contradicted 
their own premises, like an archer shooting in the dark ($100). 

АП [of those whom I have discredited in this work] contradict one 
another as though they knew nothing about the art of reasoning ... 
they merely use conjecture [about the causes of the flooding], but 
none of them knows anything for certain ($102). 


?5 [t is easy to find a written trail for this opinion, from both the Egyptian and the 
Christian point of view; cf. Aja Sanchez (2015) 121-128 and 141-178 (Egyptian) and 
384-386 (Christian). With regard to the Christian perspective, it can be found in the eccle- 
siastical historians Eusebius of Caesarea (Vit. Const. 4.25.2-3: “only to God, the giver of 
all goodness, should men attribute such benefactions [the swelling of the Nile]") and the 
scholastic Socrates (HE 1.18.3: "the facts prove that it is no religious practice that brings 
about the rising of the river, but the will of providence"), the biography of the Egyptian 
apa Shenoute, written by his disciple Besa, and the Chronographia of the Byzantine 
monk Theophanes. In the end, it seemed that Egyptians, Greeks, Romans and Christians 
left the origins of a natural and physical phenomenon, which most of them never really 
understood, in the hands of providence. 
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Nobody has found the truth, but all of them tried to offer an explana- 

tion (§103). 
Confronted with this, he concludes that the causes of the swelling of the 
Nile rest with an almighty divinity: 


I, as a person that could attribute everything to Zeus, also could say 
that the Nile comes from the heavens and is the work of Zeus (§104). 
What is there not to wonder about the Nile? Is not all of it an accumu- 
lation of miracles? (8119). 

When the divine law determines that the river must grow, then [...] 
these sands and the cavities in the earth [...] are no obstacle (§120). 


Based on this analysis, it would appear as though most of the Aigyptios 
($1-100) was inspired by his early readings and direct observation of the 
River Nile in Egypt, while the later part (§ 100-125) was composed with 
no regard to this physical approach to the flood, in an attempt to tran- 
scend it and sublimate it. It is as though the oratio was written by two 
different authors, two different versions of Aristides. 


жо жож 


In conclusion, it is my impression that, having travelled little beyond the 
First Cataract and lacking good informants on the topic of the flooding, 
the author fully relied on Herodotus' statement that the Ethiopians of 
Meroe knew nothing about the rising of the river: “Beyond this [Meroe] 
no one has clear information to declare; for all that country is desolate 
because of the heat" (2.31.6). Aristides himself confirmed this fact: 
“(my Ethiopian informer] told me that no Ethiopian knew the full course 
of the river to the south" ($56). 

One thing is, at any rate, clear: Aristides never consulted Diodorus 
Siculus’ work, where the arguments of Democritus, Agatharchides and 
the philosophers of Memphis were clearly laid out, and the same deduc- 
tion can be applied to the work of Strabo, which would have seemed an 
obvious author for Aristides to consult; and this was a work which could 
have given him the key to solving the mystery: “the Nile was filled by 
summer rains, when Upper Aethiopia was flooded, and particularly in 
the region of its farthermost mountains, and that when the rains ceased 
the inundation gradually ceased" (17.1.5). Had he read this statement, 
the sharp mind of the orator would have properly understood the prob- 
lem involved with the Nilotic flood: the sources of the river were too far 
away not only to be known, but also for the rising of the water level to 
be appreciated in Egypt immediately after the rains. 
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The Nile and its rising along its course through Egypt was one thing, 
and the features of the river south of Nubia were another. People in clas- 
sical antiquity were perfectly acquainted with the former, and close to 
not at all with the latter. This posed a huge obstacle to the adequate 
understanding of the origins of the Nilotic flood. Those who proposed 
and defended the hypothesis of the winds and the seasonal rains did so 
from an abstract, theoretical perspective, without the possibility of veri- 
fication or experimentation. 

АП of this is a further example that, in opposition to modern times, 
sources were not a priority in the composition of scientific works, and 
were also of little relevance with regards the selection, citation and use 
of literary references. This raises a few questions concerning the trans- 
mission of knowledge in Graeco-Roman antiquity, or what authors knew 
about what had been written before them. Aristides (like other Classical 
authors) could have accessed important previous works that could have 
improved his understanding, some of which were not too distant in time 
to him, but he nevertheless gave preference to an author who wrote six 
centuries in the past. 


University of Cantabria José Ramón AJA SÁNCHEZ 
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CONTESTED BONES: 
THE POLITICS OF PUBLIC BURIAL 
IN ROMAN GREECE (c. 200 BC - 200 AD)* 


Abstract: Intra-urban burial had always been a rare honour in Greek 
culture. Nonetheless by the high point of the Roman Empire tombs 
could be seen in public spaces in most Greek cities. Some were of 
heroes believed to have died long ago. Others belonged to recently 
deceased benefactors. This article explores the role that both types of 
monument played in defining and shaping relations of power within 
the Roman period polis. Much can be gained from looking at the two 
in conjunction. It is argued that increasing evidence for both types of 
monument under the Empire means that both types of monument did 
indeed become more numerous at this time. The case is made that 
many supposedly heroic graves were 'invented' not many generations 
before they were described by our best source for them, Pausanias, 
and that local elites were a driving force behind this phenomenon as 
they tried to draw political capital from familial connections, real or 
fictive, to the illustrious dead. The parallel increase in public tombs 
for recent benefactors suggests an attempt on the part of the same 
class to appropriate the heroic associations of these purportedly 
ancient burials. 


INTRODUCTION 


A remarkable feature of the cities of Greece under the Roman Empire is 
the extent to which the world of the dead encroached on that of the liv- 
ing. While the graves of ordinary citizens were typically clustered in 
cemetery areas outside the city limits, tomb monuments and cenotaphs 
for more illustrious individuals could be seen in prominent locations in 
public spaces, such as agoras, streets and gymnasia — spaces that would 
have been alive with the hustle and bustle of daily life. Some of these 


* The research that led to this article has been supported by a Marie Curie Intra- 
European Fellowship for Career Development. Bert Smith, Jas Elsner, Peter Thonemann, 
Ewen Bowie and Tony Spawforth were kind enough to read earlier versions and provided 
many useful comments that helped to strengthen the argument. I am pleased to be able to 
thank them here. I am also grateful to Peter Stewart and Jean-Sebastien Balzat for stimu- 
lating discussions about aspects of the work. Thanks are finally due to the reviewers for 
Ancient Society both for challenging me to think harder about certain key aspects of the 
subject and for suggesting ways to improve the text. Responsibility for any flaws in inter- 
pretation and for errors, of course, lies completely with the author. 
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tombs were, or were at least believed to be, of great antiquity, the resting 
places of heroes from the distant historical or mythological past. Others 
were tombs of benefactors who had died more recently and had been 
awarded the rare distinction of a public grave in recognition of their 
service to the community. Some of these monuments were very grand 
indeed. While the phenomenon of intra-urban burial in the Greek world 
has been the subject of scholarly attention there has been little specific 
focus on the Roman period and no consideration of the ways in which 
these two types of grave monument related to one another. This article 
will make the case that looking at burials for long dead heroes and recent 
benefactors in conjunction has much to tell us about the meaning of 
public tombs and about power and identity in the Roman period polis. 
The evidence for both types of monuments increased in Imperial times 
and although we must treat the lack of evidence for earlier periods with 
caution, there are good reasons to think that both types of tomb did 
become more numerous under the Empire. I make the case that many 
supposedly ancient tombs were in fact nothing of the sort but were recent 
inventions and had sprung up at precisely the same time that it became 
more common for Greek cities to bestow prominent public tombs on 
their most celebrated benefactors. Both invented heroic graves and 
tombs of benefactors served as focal points for local pride and commu- 
nal identity in response to the new realities of Empire. Furthermore, 
there are good indications that local elite families in particular drew 
prestige from connections with illustrious ancestors and thus stood most 
to gain from cultivating stories to do with public tombs of long dead 
heroes; individuals from this class were, of course, the ones who stood 
a chance of receiving an honorific public tomb and thereby stood to gain 
from the connotations of heroic status that burial alongside the mythical 
dead conferred. Both types of public tomb were thus implicated in, and 
contributed to, defining relations of power both at a provincial level 
between the poleis of Roman Greece and within the polis at a local level. 
The first section of the article examines the way that Roman period 
literary evidence for heroic graves has been approached in modern schol- 
arship and questions the prevailing assumption that such late testimony 
provides reliable evidence for Archaic and Classical monuments. The 
second section considers the contemporaneous evidence for public buri- 
als in these early periods and argues that there is a sufficient discrepancy 
between the small numbers of tombs reliably attested and the abundance 
of Roman period evidence to suggest these monuments must have been 
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invented at some point in time. The third section makes the case that the 
early Empire provides the most likely historical context for the invention 
of such monuments, considers how such tombs might have come into 
existence and begins to examine who stood most to gain from inventing 
them. Sections four and five look at the political capital that could be 
derived from claiming possession of heroic tombs. The argument in sec- 
tion four connects to recent work on the importance of the past for defin- 
ing community identity in Greece under the Empire: cities competed 
with each other for possession of heroic remains in order to stake a claim 
to cultural prestige that might give them the edge in inter-state competi- 
tion for real political benefits, arbitrated by Philhellenic emperors such 
as Hadrian. Going a step further, in section five I argue that such tombs 
played a significant role in defining relations of power within the polis, 
largely to the advantage of members of local elite families, who seem to 
have been the driving force behind their invention. 

This leads to the final section in which I address the issue of the 
increased number of public tombs for benefactors in the Greek east 
under the Empire, a phenomenon that is perhaps more familiar but which 
has received surprisingly little explicit attention. I argue that it is no 
coincidence that such tombs began to appear more frequently at pre- 
cisely the moment that supposedly ancient heroic tombs were also pro- 
liferating. This suggests that tombs for benefactors, typically interpreted 
in modern scholarship as purely political honours, carried some of the 
connotations of these mythical grave monuments and had a religious 
dimension that has up to now been largely overlooked. 

The focus throughout the discussion is primarily on the province of 
Achaea. This is the area for which the phenomenon of inventing heroic 
tombs is best documented. By far our best source for the phenomenon is 
Pausanias though useful testimony can also be found in other sources. In 
exploring what the periegete says about ancient public burials in the cit- 
ies of Greece I will be positioning myself against a widespread tendency 
to take his work as an unproblematic source for the history and urban 
topography of earlier periods. In this, the approach here, and much of 
the argument, connects to recent work on Pausanias that has focussed on 
how his writing must be situated in the culture and time in which he 
lived, the high point of the Roman Empire.! Looking at this geographic 


! A provocative call to stop using Pausanias anachronistically but to consider him in 
his Roman context was made twenty years ago by Alcock (1995). Recent work that has 
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area affords the happy coincidence that there has also been less attention 
in modern scholarship for new Roman period public graves than there 
has for those in Asia Minor. Comparanda from that part of the Empire 
will also be drawn upon to put the material from Greece in its broader 
context. 


1. ANCIENT TOMB MONUMENTS IN ROMAN GREECE — EVIDENCE AND 
SCHOLARLY ATTITUDES 


Throughout Pausanias' discussion of the cities and sanctuaries of second- 
century Achaea there are many references to public tombs, Легоа and 
cenotaphs. In total Pausanias mentions around 125 such monuments that 
can be located with a high degree of certainty in an intra-urban setting 
(see Appendix)? Perhaps unsurprisingly considering Pausanias' predi- 
lections nearly all of these were believed to belong to figures of great 
antiquity.) Some were for figures that we would associate with the myth- 
ical or legendary past such as Prometheus (at Argos) or Orestes (at 
Sparta), others to great historical figures from Archaic, Classical or Hel- 
lenistic times, such as Themistokles (at Piraeus) or Leonidas (at Sparta), 
though of course in antiquity the distinction between history and myth 


taken up this call includes William Hutton's (2005) study of the Periegesis as a work of 
literature and Vinciane Pirenne-Delforge's (2008) exploration of the work as a source for 
Roman period religious cult in Greece. I have also made a case against anachronistic 
readings of Pausanias in Dickenson 2015. 

? The catalogue cannot be definitive because our understanding of the topography of 
most of the sites Pausanias discusses is extremely patchy and the periegete is often impre- 
cise as to where particular monuments were located. For larger sites, for which Pausanias’ 
descriptions are fairly detailed, when he provides no indications to place particular tombs 
in an intra-urban setting, and where no other evidence exists to locate them, I have 
excluded them from the catalogue on the grounds that they might have stood outside the 
city centre. For smaller sites, where Pausanias typically only provides a short list of nota- 
ble monuments, I have worked on the assumption that the most revered monuments 
would probably have had a fairly central location and have included them in the cata- 
logue. The result of these selection criteria is that monuments have been included that 
should not have been and vice versa. Nonetheless the examples of secure intra-urban 
burials are sufficiently high and those that are less certain can be taken as a rough sample 
of the types of tomb monuments that were to be found in Roman period Greek cities. 

3 On Pausanias! antiquarian interests see Habicht (1985) 130-137; more recently 
scholars have emphasized how those interests served to construct a particular image of 
Roman Greece: Elsner (1992), Alcock (1995), Arafat (1996) 36-42, Hutton 2005, 15-16, 
Pretzler (2007) passim but esp. 29. 
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was far less meaningful than it is for us.* Other Roman period authors 
too refer to ancient tombs that could be seen at that time in the cities of 
Roman Greece. Plutarch, for example tells us of the tomb of Kleomachos 
of Pharsalia, a hero of the Lelantine War, on the agora of Chalcis.? 
Strabo mentions the tombs of Danaos on the agora of Argos and that of 
Deukalion, son of Hellas, on the agora of Pharsalia. These monumental 
public burials are attested in various locations but the agora and its envi- 
rons were particular popular locations. 

Scholars have tended to accept that the Roman period literary evi- 
dence for older tombs represents monuments of genuine antiquity. 
Hadwiga Shórner, who has carried out the most thorough study to date 
of the history of the practice of intra-urban burial in the Greek world 
accepts at face value Pausanias’ testimony for, among others, the pub- 
lic grave of Pindar at Thebes and that of his contemporary female 
lyric poet Korinna at Tanagra and Plutarch's story concerning the bur- 
ial of the Persian War messenger Euchidas at Plataea.’ In a recent arti- 
cle she goes so far as to say that the grave on the agora of Megara of 
Orsippos, a local general and athlete said to be the first runner to run 
naked at Olympia, was "the oldest known intra-urban interment" in 
the Greek world.’ Orsippos' grave is attested both in Pausanias and 
in an inscription on an architectural fragment found at Megara. Written 
in suitably archaic (or archaizing?) Doric dialect — it uses a local 
variant of the deceased's name “Orripos” — the stone has been dated 
to the second century AD at the earliest and but is more likely as late as 
the fifth or sixth.? Schórner similarly accepts a Classical date for the 
grave of the dead who fell in the Persian Wars, also on the agora of 
Megara, which is attested both in Pausanias and in another inscription 


^ Prometheus: Paus. 2.19.8, Orestes: 3.11.10, Themistokles: 1.1.2, Leonidas: 3.14.1. 
On the ways that the mythic and historic past were thought to merge seamlessly into one 
another by the ancient Greeks see Price (2012) and Jones (2010) 66-67. 

5 Plut. Amat. 761A. 

Strabo 8.6.9.6 and 9.5.6.31 respectively. 

7 Schórner (2007) 23 — Paus. 9.22.3 and 9.23.1, Plut. Arist. 20.5, respectively. 

è Schörner (2014) 152-153. Also discussed in Schörner (2007) 70. 

? Paus. 1.44.1. IG VII 52. The early date was proposed by Häusle (1980) 75, probably 
on the assumption that this must be the inscription that Pausanias saw. Andrej Petrovic, 
among others, has argued for the later date, and interestingly points out that it was cited 
by a medieval scholiast on Thucydides' passage on athletic nudity (1.6.5). On the date of 
the inscription see also Schórner (2014) 152-153. 
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in late antique lettering, which is generally accepted to be an epigram 
by Simonides.!? 

These Megarian examples raise a crucially important question that 
needs to be addressed: how far can we trust Roman period evidence for 
much earlier tombs? Let us consider the example of Orsippos in more 
detail. His career has been dated to the late eighth century BC, while the 
earliest evidence for his tomb comes from more than nearly nine hun- 
dred years later. Even if the epigram is authentically Classical that would 
already make it around two centuries later than his lifetime. The inscrip- 
tion itself says nothing about where the grave stood which means that 
even though Pausanias saw the tomb on the agora we cannot be sure that 
it originally stood there. The fact that the epigram, if genuine, had cer- 
tainly been transcribed at least once in its history raises the possibility 
that this had happened before and even if Pausanias saw a genuine Clas- 
sical inscription we cannot be sure that it had not been moved at some 
point. Although the epigram has generally been accepted as authentic we 
cannot even completely rule out that is a learned forgery of Imperial 
times and that the whole monument had been fabricated then.!! Pausan- 
ias merely provides a terminus ante quem for the tomb's existence on 
the agora. We cannot be certain how long the monument had been stand- 
ing there when he saw it. 

Many the same problems pertain to interpreting the significance of the 
inscription for the Persian War Dead. Angelos Chaniotis has stressed 
that this stele should certainly not be taken as proof of a millennium- 
long continuity of cultic practice.'^ He argues that it more likely repre- 
sents a local reassertion of pagan ritual in the face of oppression from 
the Christian authorities — that the late antique cult was, in his words, 
an "artificial revival". The notion of "revivals" implies periods of 
"neglect" and it is quite possible that monuments of great antiquity 
would have undergone many intervals of both during their long history. 
At moments of renewed interest they could find themselves renovated, 
moved or given new meaning. We need to be alert to such possibilities 
in interpreting late evidence for tombs of supposedly early date. 


10 Paus, 1.43.3. JG VII 53. See Schörner (2014) 154-155 and Schörner (2007) 71. On 
the inscription being accepted as an epigram of Simonides see Kierdorf (1966) 17 n. 5 
with references. Kierdorf himself argued that the attribution was far from secure. More 
recently Simonides' authorship has been accepted by McCauley (1998) 25-27, Liddel 
(2009) 417, and Petrovic (2007) 204. 

!! See n. 10. 

12 Chaniotis (2005) 152, 162 and 165. 
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Sparta can serve as another cautionary example of the way in which 
Roman period testimony for early tomb monuments is too easily taken 
at face value. Sparta is widely accepted as having an exceptionally high 
number of such monuments in Classical times; Schörner, in her book, 
devotes a separate section to the city of the Lakedaimonians because of 
the supposed wealth of evidence. However, again this evidence all 
comes from Roman period authors, again primarily Pausanias. Other 
authors too have been ready to accept this evidence. Carolyn Higbie has 
stressed that it was significant that the tomb of the hero Tisamenos, con- 
structed when the Spartans retrieved the bones of the hero from the polis 
of Helike, supposedly some time in the Classical period, could still be 
seen in Pausanias’ day.". An Archaic date for the transfer has been 
explicitly argued for by D.M. Leahey and has been accepted by 
Blomart.! Leahey's argument is that this tomb must have been genuine 
because tradition was too important in Spartan society for the Spartans 
to have made up such a story.!° However, Pausanias provides our only 
testimony for this tomb and we know that the Spartans were very active 
— perhaps more active than most cities — in inventing traditions in the 
Roman period." 

Pausanias also provides the only evidence that the Spartans recovered 
the bones of Leonidas from Thermopylae, supposedly some forty years 
after the battle.!8 This too has been accepted as authentic evidence for a 
Classical period monument by some modern authors.!? The contests that 
Pausanias tells us were celebrated at Leonidas' grave in Sparta are 
attested epigraphically but only in the Roman period. A structure that 
has been tentatively suggested as his tomb was recognised even by the 
earliest visitors in the 19th century as having been constructed in Roman 
times.?° Of course it is possible that this Roman period evidence repre- 
sents a revival of the cult and a rebuilding of the tomb but a further 


13 Schörner (2007) 33-36. 

14 Higbie (1997) 296. Paus. 7.1.8. 

5 Leahy (1955) esp. 27-28. Blomart (2004) 91. 

16 Leahy (1955) esp. 27-28. 

U See p. 116. 

18 Paus. 3.14.1. 

19 E.g. by Connor (1979), Welwei (2004). 

20 The inscriptions are /G V (1) 18-20 (SEG XI 460), IG V (1) 559 and 660. The 
Roman period tomb monument was remarked upon by both Dodwell and Leake, though 
without connecting it to Leonidas: see Connor (1979) 24 n.14 for references. That this 
might be a later rebuilding of Leonidas’ tomb is hinted at by Connor ibid. On the festival 
in its Roman period context see Spawforth (2012) 124-130. 
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problem in accepting the antiquity of either is that our best source for 
Thermopylae, Herodotus says nothing about the Spartans repatriating 
Leonidas' remains. W.R. Connor has weighed this evidence and con- 
cludes that Pausanias’ story probably is true because a date forty years 
after Thermopylae would be a suitable historical context for the recovery 
of the remains to have taken place.?! He argues that we should not give 
too much significance to Herodotus’ silence because the historian also 
fails to mention Kimon’s recovery of Theseus’ bones. Once we take 
account of the fact that that episode is also only mentioned in Roman 
period sources — this time Plutarch and Pausanias — the case for the 
authenticity of the story (or either story for that matter) collapses in on 
itself like a house of cards.?? I shall have more to say about the suppos- 
edly ancient public tombs of Sparta in the next section. 

Among the heroic public tombs of Roman Greece there were others 
that, like those of Leonidas and Theseus, were believed to have come 
into existence when the hero's remains were repatriated from elsewhere. 
Barbara McCauley has recently collected the evidence for this phenom- 
enon and by reconstructing a plausible historical context for many 
attested examples has argued for a peak in the fifth century вс. Two 
certain early examples of such transfers are attested in Herodotus — the 
removal of the bones of Melanippos, arch enemy of Adrastos, from 
Thebes to Sikyon to counter the influence of the shrine of the latter hero 
in the agora there and the famous transfer of the bones of Orestes from 
Tegea.?4 Heroic cults also certainly were transferred from one place to 
another in Archaic and Classical times, as Blomart has recently demon- 
strated, with the aim of gaining a religious, and thereby a political, 


?! Connor (1979). 

22 Plut. Cim 8.5-7 and Thes. 36.2. Paus. 3.3-7. There is no need to doubt that Kimon 
did capture Skyros because the event is mentioned by both Thuc. 1.98 and Diod. Sic. 
11.60.2. The Theseion, at least, is securely attested in Classical times (e.g. Andokides 3 
De Myst 45; Thuc. 6.61.2). While evidence for a tomb of Theseus within the sanctuary 
can only be found in Roman period sources this at least, provides a plausible Classical 
context for the monument. The episode is discussed by Podlecki (1971) and by Blomart 
(2004) 88. 

23 McCauley (1998). She positions herself against the views that these transfers were 
either purely mythical and thus non-historical (Alcock (2004) 174) or that the floruit of 
the phenomenon was in the sixth century (Herman (1997) 160). Adrienne Mayor has 
similarly accepted that these transferals all must have taken place in Archaic or Classical 
times: Mayor (2000) 111. 

24 Hdt 1.67-8. The political and propagandistic significance of the episode have been 
much discussed. See for example Welwei (2004) Blomart (2004) 90-91, Boedeker (1993), 
and Phillips (2003). 
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advantage over one’s enemies.” It is striking, however, that very few of 
Blomart's examples involve the transfer of human remains and of those 
that do several are only attested in Roman period sources, as is the case 
with the transfer of Hektor's remains to Thebes.” Indeed most of the 
attestations McCauley considers for transferred bones are also found in 
very late sources, including Hippodameia's tomb at Olympia, which 
she takes as her point of departure and which is only mentioned by 
Pausanias.” The evidence that the transfer of heroic remains was com- 
mon in Archaic or Classical times is, in short, rather scant. Many such 
stories could be convenient fictions of a later period that allowed cities 
to claim to be the resting place of figures of myth. Instead of looking for 
a plausible context in which such transfers might have taken place per- 
haps we would do better to look for a plausible context in which stories 
about such transfers might have been made up. 

My argument is not that none of the Classical and pre-Classical tombs 
reported by Roman period authors can be genuine but that there is no 
good reason to suppose that all or even most of them were. There is a 
need to subject the Roman period evidence to rigorous scepticism. 
Where reputedly older tombs are only attested in Roman period authors 
such as Pausanias all we have is a terminus ante quem for their erection. 
It is clear that Pausanias did see many truly ancient monuments in his 
tour of Greece. His descriptions of the Pan-Hellenic sanctuaries of 
Olympia and Delphi, for example, match well the archaeological and 
epigraphic evidence for Archaic and Classical monuments.?8 This does 
not, however, mean that he is always an unproblematic source for the 
monumental landscape of the pre-Hellenistic Greek polis. Over time 
monuments can be moved, can lose their meaning or can have new sto- 
ries attached to them. In the case of the supposedly ancient public tomb 
monuments of Roman Greece there are some very good reasons to 


25 Blomart (2004). Blomart considers various different circumstances in which heroic 
cults could be moved: by transferring statues or bones or simply setting up a new sanctu- 
ary, in conquest or as a preliminary to military aggression. He also offers an insightful 
comparison with the Roman practice of evocatio in which cults of gods rather than heroes 
were transferred. 

26 Paus. 9.18.5, accepted by Blomart (2004) 93. 

27 Paus. 6.20.7. 

28 The Archaic and Classical dedications at both sites have been discussed in some 
detail recently by Scott (2010) with extensive references to previous scholarship, making 
clear that the periegete's accounts of the monuments at these sites are borne out by other 
evidence, literary, epigraphic or archaeological. 
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believe that many of them were rather less old than was believed, or else 
did not belong to the individual they had come to be associated. In other 
words many of them were what we might call “invented monuments". 

It is striking that in her study of intra-urban burials Schórner ignores 
those of mythological figures, presumably because she takes it as self- 
evident that these were invented monuments. For a culture in which the 
dividing line between myth and history was vague and permeable, there 
are no grounds to assume that graves of “real” people were less likely 
to have been made up. Leaving mythological tombs out of consideration 
on the grounds that they were not real burials, of course, also begs the 
question when they were invented: in the Archaic and Classical periods, 
as Higbie would presumably argue, or in Hellenistic or even Roman 
times? In section three I make the case that the high point for the inven- 
tion of tomb monuments both for mythological and historical figures 
was at a relatively late point in time, possibly not more than a few gen- 
erations before Pausanias saw them. First, having introduced the Roman 
period evidence, it is useful to survey the contemporaneous evidence 
— archaeological and literary — for public burial in Greek cities in ear- 
lier times. 


2. CONTEMPORANEOUS EVIDENCE FOR CLASSICAL AND PRE-CLASSICAL 
PUBLIC BURIALS IN THE GREEK WORLD 


Where tombs of mythological heroes were not attached to stories of their 
bones being transferred from elsewhere we should probably assume that 
the Roman period Greeks believed these monuments to be their original 
resting place, which would mean they were thought to be the oldest 
intra-urban burials in Greece. If such monuments had any basis at all in 
historical fact then it would therefore have to be looked for in the pre- 
Archaic period. Archaeology has failed to turn up large numbers of 
Mycenean or Dark-Age tombs in the centres of Greek poleis. This is 
perhaps, on first consideration, not surprising because the archaeological 
record for the periods is sparse and in most polis sites the early periods 
have been largely obliterated by later centuries of habitation. However, 
the graves we are looking for are those that were seen by Pausanias in 
the second century AD, which means that destruction by later building 
work will not do as an explanation for their absence from the archaeo- 
logical record. They should have had the same chance of survival as 
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other remains from the Roman period. If the tomb monuments Pausanias 
reports seeing were as old as he thought they were then they should have 
served to protect the graves beneath them. In view of the sheer number 
of such tombs attested in Pausanias it is therefore striking that archae- 
ologists have not found more early graves such as the well-known geo- 
metric triangular heróon from Eretria.?? It is hard to accept that so many 
of them could have survived into Pausanias’ day only for nearly all of 
them to be lost after that. Whatever their date it is a mystery how a type 
of monument so ubiquitous in Pausanias has left so little trace in the 
archaeological record. One solution to the puzzle is that archaeologists 
would be unlikely to recognise them if many of them were not prehis- 
toric grave monuments at all and had no human remains or grave goods 
preserved beneath them. If they were insubstantial structures, perhaps 
dating to a much later period than Pausanias thought, it would be very 
hard for archaeologists to identify them as his public tombs. 

The number of Classical to Hellenistic public graves attested in con- 
temporaneous sources, whether literary or archaeological, is also conspic- 
uously low compared to those referred to by Roman period authors. For 
the Archaic and Classical periods Schórner gives only six examples actu- 
ally attested in literary sources from that time compared to eight, which 
are only mentioned in Roman period sources. It is worth noting that her 
survey covers the entirety of the ancient Greek world and, as mentioned, 
ignores purportedly mythological burials. The gulf between her six 
securely attested early burials and the more than one hundred attested for 
the province of Achaia alone in Pausanias is thus considerable. 

In Hellenistic times the evidence for intra-urban burials does increase 
substantially. For the first half of that period Schórner gives fifteen 
examples either attested in contemporary literary sources or known 
through archaeology. One example she misses is a probable grave mon- 
ument on the Athenian Agora once thought to date to imperial times but 
which has recently been down-dated by Mark Lawall to the late third 
century BC through an analysis of amphora handles found in the fills.?? 
For the period after the Greek world comes under the influence of Rome 
the numbers increase more dramatically. For the period from the first 
century BC to the second century AD Schórner gives 28 examples. We 


29 Bérard (1970). 

30 Lawall (2009) 66-68. It is striking that, if correctly interpreted, this evidence counts 
against Cicero's assertion that the Athenians had, up to his day, never granted anybody 
the honour of a public burial: Ad. Fam 4.12. See p. 137. 
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will return to the issue of new Roman period public burials in Greece in 
more detail in the final section here. At this point it is enough to stress 
that the high point of intra-urban burial was in Roman times and thus 
coincides with the peak in evidence for purportedly pre-Roman public 
burials. Before building on this foundation to argue that it is likely that 
many of these supposedly older tombs had been invented rather late in 
Greek history it is worth briefly considering the cases of Messene and 
Sparta in more detail. 

Sparta, as mentioned in section one, has often been thought of as 
exceptional among Archaic and Classical Greek poleis for having large 
numbers of public burials in its urban centre. There is some archaeologi- 
cal evidence for Hellenistic period intra-urban burials in Sparta but none 
for earlier periods?! The main reason for thinking that Sparta already 
had large numbers of intramural graves in earlier periods is, again, 
derived from Roman period literary sources. Pausanias mentions a large 
number of heroic tombs in the city in addition to the examples already 
discussed.? Plutarch also tells us in his biography of Lykourgos that 
the lawgiver explicitly allowed the Spartans to bury their dead within the 
city.? At Messene, a site for which our archaeological knowledge, as a 
result of the recent and still on-going excavations, is exceptionally high 
— far better than for Sparta — a strikingly high number of public grave 
monuments has been discovered: a communal grave for a group of men 
and women who died fighting for the city in the late second century BC, 
the possible tomb of the artist Damophon (Monument A), to the south of 
the Asklepieion, and a cluster of monumental graves in the west wing 
of the gymnasium dating to the end of the Hellenistic period.*4 The 
city of Messene was, of course, founded when the region of Messenia 
was liberated from Spartan subjugation by the Thebans in the fourth 
century. Nino Luraghi has suggested that the Messenians, as newcomers 
to the Greek urban scene, were emulating the proclivity of their old 


3! See Schórner (2007) 35-36. 

32 See the Appendix. 

33 Plut. Lyk. 27.1. It is worth stressing that even though Plutarch praises this measure 
he does not actually say that this made Sparta exceptional. See the Appendix. 

34 On the Hellenistic tombs at Messene in general see Themelis (2000) 88-164 and 
Fróhlich (2007). А condensed English language version of Themelis’ ideas can be found 
in Themelis (2003b) 40-48,52-56 and 65-72. For a succinct overview of the archaeology 
see Themelis (2003a) 98-99 (for the monument to the east of the agora), 91-3 (for Heroon 
A) and 109-110 (for the gymnasium tombs). See also Schórner (2007) 27-28 and 31. 
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Spartan overlords for public grave monuments.” The evidence from 
Messene thereby seems to confirm and is used to reinforce the impres- 
sion that Sparta did indeed have an uncommonly large number of public 
graves early in its history. 

The grounds for assuming that there really had been large numbers of 
graves in the centre of Sparta before the Hellenistic period are, how- 
ever, rather shaky. Schórner suggests that it is significant that the 
archaeological evidence for Hellenistic burials at Sparta seems to be 
concentrated in the very areas where Pausanias would place Archaic 
and Classical graves. By this she seems to imply continuity from 
Archaic through Hellenistic times.? The fact that no Archaic or Classical 
graves have actually been found in this area, however, suggests a very 
different reading. Public burial in these areas might have begun in 
Hellenistic times, with the stories that placed older burials in the same 
location being made up later; perhaps some of the Hellenistic burials 
that have been discovered through excavation are the very same legend- 
ary graves that Pausanias saw, reinterpreted as much older tombs by the 
Roman period Spartans. A Roman period tradition that there had always 
been large numbers of public tombs at Sparta could also easily have fed 
into Plutarch's biography of Lykourgos. АП the evidence really allows 
us to say is that at both Sparta and Messene there were large numbers 
of intra-urban graves in Hellenistic times but not before that. Whether 
one of these cities was copying the other is impossible to say — and we 
cannot rule out that it was Messene that actually led the way — but 
does not much matter. The important point is that even at Sparta there 
is little evidence for public burial being particularly common before the 
Hellenistic period. 

To return to the bigger picture the most important conclusion to 
emerge from this short overview is that there is a striking contrast 
between the paucity of contemporaneous evidence for public tombs in 
pre-Hellenistic Greece and the wealth of evidence for the existence of 
early tombs in Roman period sources. Of course this discrepancy might 
merely reflect the very different nature of the source material available 
to us for different periods. For the pre-Roman periods we have no tour 


35 Luraghi (2008a) 290-291. See also Fröhlich (2007) 221 who has also commented 
on the way that the large numbers of tombs at Messene might have served as focal points 
for communal identity for a city whose history lacked roots in the deep past. 

36 Schörner (2007) 36: “Die Situation dieser jüngeren Gräber weicht nicht von der 
ihrer Vorláufer ab." 
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guide like Pausanias to provide us with а site-by-site catalogue of public 
monuments. However, as we shall now see there are good indications 
that the stories told of many of the ancient tomb monuments of Roman 
Greece were fabrications and that must us alert us to the possibility that 
the increase of evidence for them in Roman times is because large 
numbers of them were post-Classical — perhaps even quite recent — 
inventions. 


3. EVIDENCE FOR “INVENTED MONUMENTS” 


Pausanias provides several examples of multiple cities making compet- 
ing claims to possessing the tombs of the same hero which are clear 
indications that one, or both, of these monuments was not what it was 
claimed to be. Both Athens and Troizen had tombs of Hippolytos.3” 
Both Sparta and Aegion claimed possession of the grave of the hero 
Talthybios, Agamemnon's herald, who Pausanias said brought his wrath 
down upon the Lakedaimonians for murdering the heralds that Xerxes 
sent to demand tokens of submission to Persia.** At both Sparta and at 
Argos Pausanias saw grave monuments of Epimenides the Cretan and 
was more convinced by the Lakedaimonion claim.?? In discussing Pro- 
metheus' tomb at Argos Pausanias tells us that the city of Opous had a 
rival claim to the remains which he found more convincing.‘° He also 
refutes the Argive claims to the remains of Hyrnetho and Deianeira giv- 
ing precedence to stories that they were buried elsewhere.*! The people 
of Elis claimed to have a tomb of Endymion though Pausanias is more 
convinced that he died on Mount Latmos, as the people of Herakleia 
claimed, and where there was a shrine to him.? The periegete manages 
to reconcile the competing traditions that the daughter of Atlas, Maera 
was buried in a ruined village that bore her name near old Mantinea and 
in the civic centre of Tegea by arguing that the two Maeras were in fact 


37 Paus. 1.22.1 and 2.32.1. 

?* Pausanias refers to the controversy in his descriptions of both cities: 3.12.7, 7.24.1. 

39 Paus. 2.21.3 and 3.11.11. 

40 Paus, 2.19.8. 

^! Pausanias seems to imply that Hyrnetho was actually buried at Epidauros: 2.23.3. 
Deianeira's grave, Pausanias tells us, was near Heraclea at the foot of Mt. Oeta: 2.23.5. 

42 Paus, 5.1.5. This must be tomb Pausanias mentions being in the stadium at Olympia 
at 6.20.9 again expressing his disbelief: 'Еубошемос нуйна@ évtad0a Хоуф “HAstov 
éotiv. 
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different women, the one at the village a possible descendent of the one 
at Tegea.“ The fact that the village was abandoned by the time Pausan- 
ias saw it, however, makes it sound rather likely that the Tegeans had 
appropriated one of the local legends of that settlement as its own. 
Pausanias also expresses scepticism about the supposed tomb of Agam- 
emnon at Amyklai.^ 

At Thebes Pausanias seems to have accepted that he saw the tomb of 
Hektor, brought over from Troy at some unspecified time in the past in 
response to an oracle.? The periegete does not mention any rival claim 
to the great warrior's bones but there is other Roman period evidence 
that he was believed to still lie buried in the plains of Troy, although the 
exact location of the tomb had been forgotten. Lucan describes how a 
local guide reprimanded Julius Caesar for striding through tall grass in 
the area because he could have been walking on the body of Hektor.^? 
Over two centuries later Philostratos also remarked on how the spot of 
Hektor's burial near Troy was no longer known.^ This suggests an 
apparent indifference towards Hektor in Roman Ilium, perhaps to be 
explained by the magnificence and renown of the nearby tomb of Achil- 
les and by the the elevation of Hellenic over indigenous culture in the 
period. On the other hand the references to the belief that his remains 
were still somewhere in the area are perhaps evidence for an undercur- 
rent of a persistent local tradition that did attach importance to the local 
hero. The fact that Hektor's burial at Troy seems to have sunk into rela- 
tive obscurity must, however, have made it easier for the Thebans to 
assert their claim to possession of his bones. 

Though not associated with an urban public space Pausanias also tells 
us that there were tombs of the Classical hetaira Lais in both the Kraneion 
cemetery at Corinth and somewhere in Thessaly.** Pausanias’ apparent 
scepticism that the monument he saw at Skillos really was the grave of 
Xenophon, though in an extra-urban context, provides further evidence 
that stories about old graves were not always to be trusted.“ Another story 
told by Pausanias attests at least to a spirit of lively competition for 


43 Reconciling the competing versions: Paus. 8.12.7; on the Tegean tomb: 8.48.6. 


4 Paus. 3.19.6. 

45 Paus. 9.18.5. 

46 Lucan De Bello Civili. 9.975-977. 

47 Philostr. Her. 19.1-2. 

48 Paus. 2.2.4-5. 

? He says that of the tomb that the “people living thereabouts said [it] was that of 
Xenophon" — Paus. 5.6.6: eivai 65 adtò 2еуоффутос AEyovotv oi проботкођутес. 
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possession of heroic remains. He narrates how Thebes and Megara had 
once competed for the remains of Alkmene, the mother of Herakles.*° She 
had died on her way from Argos to Thebes, somewhere near Megara and 
when the Thebans had claimed the body the Delphic oracle had intervened 
and decreed that she be buried in Megara. The pride the second century 
Megarians felt in narrating this story may well tell us more about the spirit 
of competition between the two poleis in Roman times than about any 
historical rivalry between them. 

Plutarch, like Pausanias, is also aware that some of the claims for 
antiquity made of public tombs in his day were not genuine. At the very 
end of his Life of Kimon he tells how the people of Kition, the city where 
the Athenian general had died, paid cult to him in a "certain tomb" 
(тафоу tivà) in their city, as reported by a certain Nausikrates the Rhet- 
orician (otherwise unknown)! Plutarch himself, however, seems to 
accept that Kimon's tomb is in the Kimonion in Athens. Possibly 
the best-documented Roman period dispute over the possession of the 
remains of a great man is that between Athens and Magnesia on 
the Maeander for the tomb of Themistokles, which is also discussed 
by Plutarch. Plutarch knew of the supposed tomb at Piraeus, seen by 
Pausanias, though whether he had also seen it first-hand is not clear 
from his discussion. He quotes descriptions of the monument by both an 
early Hellenistic author called Diodoros and the comic poet Plato, yet 
dismisses the connection with Themistokles as spurious, along with 
other stories about his remains being moved after his death.** Plutarch 
has apparently seen the tomb of Themistokles at Magnesia on the Mae- 
ander, the city where he died, which he describes as "splendid" 
(Хаџпроу) and accepts as genuine. Curiously Plutarch ignores (or is 
unaware?) that Thucydides mentions the monument (uvnuetov) at 
Magnesia and believed that it was erected in the agora of Magnesia after 
Themistokles’ relatives had brought his bones back to be buried secretly 
on Attic 501.5" A scholiast on Aristophanes, on the other hand, seems to 
side with Plutarch in reporting a tradition that the Magnesians had 
refused to relinquish the bones of Themistokles to an Athenian embassy 


50 Paus, 1.41. 

?! Plut. Cim 19.4. Podlecki is unconvinced that this Nausikrates can be identified as a 
fourth-century pupil of Isokrates: Podlecki (1971) n. 34. 

? Plut. Them. 32.3-5 

53 Plut. Them. 32.3. 

54 Thuc. 1.138. 
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acting on the advice of the Delphic oracle as to how to alleviate their 
suffering from a plague.?? Pausanias too seems to hint that he is aware of 
the controversy surrounding the monument in Piraeus, contrasting the 
grave monument which "they say" contains the bones Themistokles' 
relatives brought back to Athens, with a portrait of the great man in the 
Parthenon, which his relatives definitely did set up.^ó 

The traditions relating to several other public grave monuments also 
sound suspiciously like late inventions. For instance, Plutarch's story of 
the death of the runner Euchidas during the Persian war and his subse- 
quent burial at Plataea sounds rather too similar to the Athenian story of 
the runner who died after reporting the victory at Marathon, itself it is 
worth pointing out also only attested in Roman period authors." At 
Argos Pausanias reports two rather unlikely instances of a hero being 
buried in close proximity to another hero who happened to share 
the same name: two Hypermnestras (one the mother of Amphiaraos, the 
other a daughter of Danaos buried together with her husband Lykeos) 
and two heroes called Linos. Both pairs of namesakes seem to have had 
their burials near enough side-by-side. It is hard to imagine that the 
Argives would have buried heroes next to one another simply because of 
the coincidence of their names. Such identifications could, however, 
have easily arisen over time as memories faded and people forgot exactly 


55 Aristophanes Eq 84 b(ID), tentatively attributed to Possis of Magnesia by Jacoby, 
FGrHist 480F1. 

56 Paus. 1.1.2: фосі yàp petapeXMoar тфу ёс OspovokA&o AOnvatots Kai фс ої 
проођкоутес tà dotà kopicarev ёк Mayvnotag averbvieg: paivovtar бё oi nai- 
бес oi OEptotoKAEovs kai котєА.Өбутєс кої урафђу ёс тоу Пардгуфуа. дуадеутес, 
èv À ӨєшстокАЛйс ŝoti угураџшеуос. 

57 The similarity of the two stories was already remarked upon by Blomart (2004) 
163. The story of the death of the Marathon runner is told by Lucian Pro Lapsu 3 and 
Plut. De glor. Ath. 347C. Lucian makes the runner Philippides, who in Herodotus 6.105- 
106 ran from Athens to Sparta to try to secure the Lakedaimonians’ aid before the battle. 
Plutarch says that he was called Eukles or Thersippos. Matthews, while questioning the 
story of the death of Euchidas, accepts that a runner must at least have made this journey 
because Plutarch is able to quote the short tetrameter epigram on his tomb: Matthews 
(1974) 163. This, however, is hardly compelling proof. 

58 The Hypermnestras: Paus. 2.21.2; the two heroes called Linos: 2.19.8. One Linos, 
Pausanias tells us was the son of Poseidon by Psammathe, the daughter of Krotopos. He 
promises to say more about the identity of the second one later in his work. Whether this 
is a son of Urania and Amphimaros, mentioned at 9.29.6-7, or a poet mentioned at 8.18.1 
is, however, unclear because on neither of those occasions does Pausanias draw a connec- 
tion with the tomb. Diogenes Laertius says that there was a tomb of a hero called Linos, 
potentially therefore rivaling the one at Argos, somewhere on Euboea. He says this Linos 
was the son of Urania and Hermes: Diogenes Laertius 1. Prol. 4. 
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which Hypermnestra or Linos was buried in a particular tomb, or which 
tomb exactly among the several in a particular vicinity belonged to that 
hero. Rather than have to choose between competing interpretations a 
compromise that would allow the continuation of rival versions could 
have been reached whereby both heroes were agreed to have been buried 
at the same spot. In short, in such cases there is reason enough to suspect 
that at least one of these burials had been "invented" at some point. 
Moses Finley once made a similar suggestion for the supposed tomb of 
Hektor at Thebes: that the monument must have belonged to some now 
forgotten local hero of that name who had, in the course of time, become 
conflated with his more famous namesake.?? 

Cities wishing to associate themselves with a hero whose resting place 
at another location was too widely accepted for a rival claim to have any 
chance of success could sometimes content themselves with some kind 
of substitute grave monument. Herodotos' story about the Spartan repa- 
triation of Orestes’ bones must have been well known so that it would 
have been futile for the people of Tegea to have pretended he was still 
buried in their city. Instead they were happy to point out to visitors the 
location where he had originally been buried.9" The fact that this grave 
was at an obscure location outside the city — “по longer within the city 
walls" as Pausanias puts it — suggests that this itself might have been 
an 'invented' monument. Similarly at Elis there would have been no 
point in arguing that Achilles was actually buried in the city. His tomb 
at Troy had been famous throughout the Greek world ever since it was 
mentioned by Homer and it attracted pilgrims of the stature of Xerxes, 
Alexander and Caracalla.?' So the people of Elis made do with a ceno- 
taph, situated below the so-called Hellanodikaion (Umpires' Room) on 
the edge of the agora.?? It is worth noting that Pausanias refers to this 
cenotaph twice, once as an “empty monument” but the second time sim- 
ply as a “grave” (тафос).5 This, of course, raises the problem of how 


5 Finley (1954, rev. ed. 1978) 44. 

60 Paus. 8.54.4. On the transfer of the bones see here. 

9! Homer, Odyssey 24.80-84. For the visit of Alexander see Diod. Sic. 17.17.3, Arrian 
Anab. 1.12.1, Plut. Alex. 15.4. For Caracalla see Cassius Dio 77.7. On Xerxes' pilgrimage 
as he made his way to invade Greece see Hdt 7.43. On Troy as a pilgrimage site through- 
out antiquity see the recent articles by Borgeaud (2010) and Minchin (2012). On Roman 
period interest in Achilles’ tomb see also Alcock (2004) 161. 

62 Paus. 6.23.3 and 6.24.1. Kearns (1971) 66 uses this example to illustrate the possi- 
bility of hero-cult being focused on a cenotaph (literally *kenos taphos", empty tomb). 

63 Ibid. 
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often the other tombs he mentions might have been empty. The fact that 
the locations of tombs were so often disputed, however, suggests that 
great importance was attached to actual possession of the hero's remains 
which makes it likely that most often such monuments were at least 
believed to be actual tombs. 

In a fascinating digression Pausanias tells us about a series of grave 
monuments for which there was no doubt that someone, or something, 
was interred there. He discusses four tombs at which it was actually pos- 
sible, in his day, to enter in order to marvel at the great size or strange 
appearance of the hero's bones. АП of these tombs were in Asia Minor 
but this testimony provides important insights into how important it was 
to possess the actual bones of heroes. This makes them worth consider- 
ing here. Pausanias tells us that the kneecaps of Ajax were as large as 
the discus used by boys in the pentathlon, that the remains of the hero 
Asterios on the island of Lade opposite Miletos were over ten cubits (or 
four and a half metres) long, and that there were giant-sized human 
remains at a city in upper Lydia called Temenouthyrai; the fourth exam- 
ple concerns the grave of an Olympian athlete called Protophanes at 
Magnesia on the Lethaeus river whose tomb had been broken into by 
robbers which made it possible for visitors to enter and marvel at how 
the rib cage was fused together.“ Philostratos’ work On Heroes also 
includes discussion of such tombs. Like Pausanias, he refers to the 
remains of Ajax, which he says were eleven cubits tall and were visited 
by the emperor Hadrian who restored the tomb. Philostratos’ dialogue 
also includes references to six other impossibly large human skeletons 
from various regions of the Mediterranean. Although the dialogue 


64 Paus. 1.35.4-8. 

65 Philostr. Her. 8.1. Pausanias is thought to have been born around 115 ар (Pretzler 
(2007), which means he would have been around 23 when Hadrian died. Pausanias in his 
description says nothing about Hadrian constructing a new monumental tomb, which 
means that, if Philostratos is right about the emperor's benefaction, Pausanias most prob- 
ably saw it before that time while still a boy or young man. The site itself has been identi- 
fied since at least the 18th century with a colossal mound, now no longer on the coast, 
known as Їп Тере: Cook (1973) 88-89. Cook concludes that the mound must be post- 
Hadrianic in date, apparently solely on the basis of the literary references. There has been 
some archaeological excavation of the tomb, notably under Schliemann, but whether 
there is any archaeological evidence for a Roman date is unclear. Strabo also mentions 
Ajax's tomb (13.30) saying that Augustus had returned a statue of the hero that Antony 
had removed. 

$6 The thirty cubit skeleton of Aryádes in Assyria (8.5-6), a giant killed by Apollo at 
Sigeion in the Troad, twenty two cubits in length (8.6 and 8.8), an unidentified twelve 
cubit corpse on the island of Ikos (8.9-10), a large corpse on Lemnos (8.11-12), another 
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itself is clearly fictitious the concurrence between Philostratos' and 
Pausanias’ testimony and the level of circumstantial detail included by 
the former to do with people who had discovered remains and local 
beliefs attached to them, suggest that these accounts also represent real 
local traditions. 

For present purposes it is significant that Pausanias’ and Philostratos’ 
discussion of these heroic skeletons also include instances of rivalry 
between cities for possession of them. Pausanias proudly boasts of how 
he challenged his guides' claims at Temenouthyrai that the enormous 
remains he was shown there were those of Geryon by pointing out that 
he knew the giant’s grave was really at Gadeira.” We might well won- 
der at his credulity that he then so readily accepted the "true" story that 
the guides now told him that these were actually the bones of another 
hero called Hyllos. Philostratos also mentions Hyllos' remains and 
seems to accept the claim of the people of Temenouthryai; he states that 
the tomb was in Phrygia, not Lydia as Pausanias would have it, but 
Temenouthyrai was on the border between the two regions so he must 
have been referring to that сїїу.® The cult of Hyllos as a city founder is 
well attested in this very region.? None of Pausanias’ or Philostratos’ 
examples of tombs where colossal skeletons could be seen was in 
Greece, the area that is our main focus here; the closest we come to 
evidence for this kind of thing from Roman Achaia are the large bones 
that Pausanias reported seeing on display at several sanctuaries of Askle- 
pios in the Peloponnese.” Nonetheless, these heroic skeletons help put 
the grave monuments of Greece in a broader context by demonstrating 


on Imbros (8.12), some bones of earth-born men, descendants of Merops at Kos (8.14), 
the bones of the Alóadai in Thessaly, said to be nine fathoms (16.65m!) long (8.14), the 
bones of Alkyoneus at Neapolis in Italy (8.15), and the remains of many giants on 
the Palléné peninsula (8.16-17). On discoveries of the bones of the mythical giants, gener- 
ally and more specifically in the Naples region where Philostratos mentions them, both in 
antiquity and in more recent historical periods see Lane Fox (2009) 315ff. 

67 Paus. 1.35.8. 

68 Philostr. Her. 8.14. A good discussion of what is known of the city is provided by 
Drew-Bear (1979). I thank Peter Thonemann for drawing my attention to this article. 

© On which see Weiss (2000). 

70 At Sikyon, believed to be a sea monster: Paus. 2.10.2; in an Asklepieion in the ter- 
ritory of a city called Asopos, some 12 stades inland from the settlement: Paus. 3.22.9 
(Pausanias interestingly says that these bones were the focus of worship); Megalopolis 
8.32.5, believed to be the bones of giants. These examples are discussed briefly by Mayor 
(2000) 115 and n.12 with useful references to secondary literature. 
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that the practice of competing for possession of heroic burials was wide- 
spread in the Roman Mediterranean. 

The unbelievable large size of these remains, of course, demonstrates 
that they cannot really have been the remains of mortal men; Adrienne 
Mayor has suggested that they might have been fossils of prehistoric 
animals interpreted as heroic remains."! As such, they provide unequivo- 
cal evidence for ‘invented’ tomb monuments. The scholars who have 
considered this phenomenon have, however, once again tended to 
assume they came into being early in Greek history in either Archaic or 
Classical times. In the next section I make the case that it is in the period 
after the Greek world was incorporated in the orbit of the Roman Empire 
that many of these monuments most likely came into being and explore 
what cities hoped to gain by inventing them. 


4. 'THE POLITICAL CAPITAL OF INVENTED TOMB MONUMENTS 


The use of tomb monuments as focal points for communal identity can 
be found throughout human history and across cultures from prehistoric 
civilisations to very recent регіоаѕ.? In Greek culture the idea that there 
was cultural or political capital in possessing the bones of a great hero 
can certainly be traced back at least as far as the Classical period when 
the Spartans repatriated the remains of Orestes from Tegea and Kimon 
brought the remains of Theseus back from Skyros, suspending suspicion 
about the lateness of the sources at least in this case. In Hellenistic 
times old, often Bronze Age, tombs had served as focal points for cult.” 
It is, therefore, likely that the Greeks had been attributing tomb monu- 
ments to legendary figures throughout their history. In light of the fore- 
going discussion this raises a pressing problem: while the Roman period 
sources clearly show that the invention of legendary tomb monuments 
was widespread among the poleis of Greece, when exactly were such 
stories invented? Were most of these stories already centuries old when 


™ Mayor (2000) passim and esp. 113-120 with many references to Pausanias. See also 
Boardman (2003) Ch 2 for additional thoughts on this phenomenon that draws on May- 
or’s work. 

7? See Alcock (2004) 161 for an early example of a chalcolithic burial mound in the 
plains of Troy that was renovated in Hellenistic times and Blomart (2004) 85-86 for 
examples in more recent historical periods. 

73 For Orestes see here n. 25. For Theseus’ bones see here n. 23. 

74 Alcock (1991); Alcock (1997). 
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Pausanias and others reported them or had they been invented more 
recently? In this section I make the case that many, if not most, of these 
monuments were probably invented in Roman times when there was an 
intensification in the competition between cities for cultural prestige. 

In the first place it is worth acknowledging that the advent of the Prin- 
cipate seems to have marked an upturn in the economic fortunes of 
Greece that would have allowed more investment in public monuments. > 
Cultural change, however, arguably played an even more important role, 
particularly considering the fact that there 15 no evidence that many of 
the ‘ancient’ tomb monuments seen by Pausanias were particularly grand 
or expensive. On the contrary I have suggested that their absence from 
the archaeological record can probably best be explained if they were 
typically rather modest structures. Under the Empire, beginning in the 
time of Augustus and increasingly in the second century AD, the old 
poleis of Greece found it important to assert their illustrious heritage in 
order to stake out their position in the new Roman world." Competing 
for prestige in this way could confer real political benefits such as tax- 
breaks or land grants that could be bestowed by imperial favour." This 
antiquarian spirit has been recognized as the driving force behind prac- 
tices such as the oratorical competition between Athens and Sparta for 
precedence in the procession at the quadrennial festival celebrating the 
battle of Plataia or the revivals of lapsed cults and of the agoge at Spar- 
ta.?8 Sparta was arguably more active than most of the poleis of Roman 
Achaia in inventing traditions that resonated with its powerful and mys- 
terious warrior-society image. This provides yet further reason to think 
that the number of ancient tomb monuments at Sparta was suspiciously 
high and was, in fact, a quite recent invention. 


75 For a recent appraisal of the economic fortunes of Achaia under the Principate with 
extensive references see Rizakis (2010) 6-10. 

76 There is now a considerable amount of literature on the ways in which the past was 
important in defining Greek identity under the Empire, particularly during the so-called 
Second Sophistic. See, for example the seminal article by Bowie (1970) and, more 
recently, Borgeaud (2010) esp. Ch 3, Alcock (2002) and the contributions in Herman 
(1997). Making the case that this increasing attachment to the distant past began at the 
dawn of the Principate see Spawforth (2012). On the increasing importance of illustrious 
ancestry to elite self-definition see p. 130-131. 

77 Alcock (1993) 153 and n. 33 with references. 

78 Бог the contest at Plataia see Robertson (1986) and Spawforth (2012) 133-134. On 
revivals of Spartan culture see Cartledge & Spawforth (2002) 190-211. 
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C.P. Jones has argued that honouring legendary heroes, in particular, 
“took on a new urgency" with Hadrian's founding of the Panhellenion.” 
He points out that most cities known to have been members were able to 
boast of being founded by a hero; furthermore Hadrian's personal inter- 
ested in heroes is attested both by his re-buildng of Ajax's tomb and his 
institution of a hero cult at the site of the grave of Alkibiades.8° It is no 
surprise that the culture of the second century produced a figure like 
Pausanias with his driving passion for all things old. While it could be 
argued that our impression of increasing numbers of heroic graves under 
the Empire is skewed by Pausanias' uniqueness in recording so many of 
them, it is hard to think of a more plausible historic context in which 
large numbers of heroic graves might have been invented than in a 
period when cities would have found a receptive audience for such sto- 
ries in people like him. The tomb of Podares at Mantinea (discussed 
below) and the graves of Orsippos and the Persian War dead at Megara, 
even if they were genuinely ancient, were certainly rebuilt or modified 
in Roman times, and thus attest, at the very least, to a renewed interest 
in tomb monuments at this time.*' Furthermore, as already mentioned, 
there was also a marked increase in the number of new intra-urban buri- 
als in Greek cities in the Roman period. The timing of this increase 
coincides neatly with the abundance of literary references to older tombs, 
which suggests that the two phenomena were related. These new Roman 
burials will receive more attention in the final section here. 

Susan Alcock has recently considered the broader archaeological 
(and other) evidence for interest in ancient tombs in the high Empire 
with a view to putting Philostratos’ Heroikos in context and her conclu- 
sions would seem to support the interpretation that this the high point 
for inventing such monuments.? She points to a striking neglect of old 
tomb monuments and other smaller shrines in marginal locations in the 
territory of Greek poleis at that time with a concomitant rise in interest 
for centralised cults. The example she discusses most fully is the cult of 


7? Jones (2010) 68. On the Panhellenion see Jones (1996); Spawforth & Walker 
(1986); Spawforth & Walker (1985). 

3? Jones (2010) 68. For Ajax see p. 113. For Alkibiades see Ath. 13.574. 

5! Podares’ tomb, assuming it was not a new creation, was used for the secondary 
interment of his descendents. The inscription of the tomb at Megara was clearly Roman 
(possibly even late antique) and part of an architectural structure that must have been built 
at the same time. The inscription relating to the war dead at Megara is clearly from late 
antiquity: see p. 99-100. 

82 Alcock (2004). 
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Helen at Sparta, moved from the old Menelaion to a more accessible 
location in the plains below but, as she also points out, the well-known 
transfer of at least three temples from elsewhere in Attica into the Athe- 
nian Agora under Augustus in the first century AD also fits this pat- 
tern.? As Alcock succinctly puts it the “handful of examples [dis- 
cussed] points to an early imperial pattern of the loss of small-scale 
local cults and monuments. By contrast, on the whole what survives are 
the large, the mythically significant, the urban, the profoundly 
antique".5^ Invented tomb monuments might have been small-scale 
rather than large but they certainly fit her other three criteria: “mythi- 
cally significant", “urban” and (at least purported to be) “profoundly 
antique". As Alcock acknowledges, a range of reasons might have 
underlain this development including, potentially, economic decline in 
the countryside. Her own suggestion, however — that it had much to 
do with local elites wishing to centralise cults of local importance in 
order to exert increased control over them — is a persuasive опе, It 
also fits the evidence for personal involvement in ancient local tomb 
monuments on the part of local elites, an issue that is explored below. 
In short, there are good reasons to suppose that the early Roman Empire 
was the most likely cultural context in which many of our invented 
tomb monuments came into being. 

There were, of course, many ways in which poleis could compete 
with each other for cultural pre-eminence — festivals have already been 
mentioned — and Pausanias’ work is full of references to conflicting 
local stories relating to the myths of gods and heroes.8” Public tomb 
monuments, however, through visibly proclaiming the possession of the 
actual physical remains of illustrious heroes created particularly tangible 
connections to the past and thereby gave extra weight to such claims. 
This surely accounts for their popularity. By definition heroes can only 
be buried at one location so being able to present visitors with an actual 
tomb should have served as irrefutable proof of a connection to that 


83 On the cult of Helen: Alcock (2004) 164-165, drawing on Cartledge & Spawforth 
(2002) 195. On the itinerant temples at Athens: Alcock ibid, 166. See also Camp (1986) 
185-187, Thompson & Wycherley (1972) 160-168 and Alcock (2002) 54-58. 

84 Alcock (2004) 166. 

85 The idea of the decline of smaller sites at the expense of larger ones in Roman 
period Achaia was first argued by Alcock in her important book Graecia Capta: Alcock 
(1997); it is worth noting that this picture has been challenged by Rousset (2004). 

86 Alcock (2004) 165. 

87 See Pretzler (2007) 18-19. 
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hero. The existence of rival candidates for the last resting place of par- 
ticular heroes shows, however, that such claims to authenticity were 
always open to contest. The reason certain cities were keen to display 
what were believed to be the actual bones of heroes was undoubtedly to 
strengthen their case to possession though even this, as we have seen, 
did not rule out the emergence of competing claims. 

For the most part we can only guess at the reasons behind the choices 
cities made to associate themselves with particular heroes. Graves of 
legendary founders were, unsurprisingly, rather popular.5* Another gen- 
eral tendency seems to have been to try to use tomb monuments to 
exploit connections to heroes of supra-local significance. Although many 
of the characters whose graves Pausanias reports seeing are now rather 
obscure they are often linked, through family connections or their 
exploits, to heroes of greater renown. In conjunction the assemblage of 
tomb monuments in a particular city could work programmatically to 
advertise themes deemed to be of importance to local identity. 

It would be interesting to know what role the appearance of suppos- 
edly ancient tomb monuments played in establishing their claims to 
antiquity but the literary sources that mention them typically say little 
concerning what they actually looked like.*? Although Pausanias’ work 
is often referred to as a ‘description’ it is rare that he actually describes 
the monuments he mentions. He does tell us that Oxylos' supposed tomb 
on the agora of Elis had the form of a rather curious temple which had 
no walls but instead a roof supported by oak pillars;?? intriguingly Strabo 
says nothing of this structure but does mention a statue of Oxylos on the 
agora of Elis, which Pausanias for his part ignores or did not see.?! Per- 
haps the statue was part of the funerary monument. Pausanias also says 
that the grave of Koroibos on the agora of Megara was topped by a 
representation (éri0nud) of the hero slaying the personified goddess 
Vengeance? The monument was also inscribed with the myth of 


88 On the importance of cults of founder-heroes as focal points for communal memory 
in the poleis of the Peloponnese in Roman times see Lafond (2006) 259-263. Lafond does 
not address the significance of hero's tombs or indeed pay much attention to monuments 
at all, an odd omission in a study on social memory 

89 On what Archaic and Classical tomb monuments actually looked like see Kurtz & 
Boardman (1971) 142-143. 

90 Paus. 6.2.49. 

91 Strabo 10.3.2.30. 

?? Paus. 1.43.8. 
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Koroibos.?? Pausanias adds the comment that these were the oldest stone 
images (аувХџата) he was aware of having seen among the Greeks. 
If this was a statuary group it must indeed have been one of the earliest 
in the Greek world or, more likely, must have have dated from Hellenis- 
tic times at the earliest, when the first known dramatic group monuments 
are known to us.?^ It is also possible that this was not a statuary group at 
all but rather a carved relief though the word GyaApa seems to have 
been used only very rarely in that sense.?At Troizen, the grave of 
Pittheus, the founder of the city, was unusually topped by three marble 
chairs on which he was believed to have sat with two men when passing 
judgment.?6 Plutarch tells us that the tomb of Kleomachos at Chalcis was 
topped by a column and that Themistokles' monument at Piraeus had the 
form of an underground chamber with an altar above it.” It seems that 
in these cases, at least, the appearance of these tombs contributed to 
making them seem genuinely old. 

There is some archaeological evidence for survivals of genuinely 
early public tombs into Roman times but surprisingly these monuments 
do not seem to have been highly revered. Although various surviving 
tomb(like) monuments of the right period have been suggested by mod- 
ern scholars as the grave of Themistokles at Piraeus these identifications 
remain tentative.’ It is, however, not unlikely that it was some such 
monument and perhaps one of these that was still visible under the 
Empire and to which Themistokles’ name had become attached.” Two 
much more secure examples of early tombs that survived into Roman 


?3 A hero who, on instruction of the Delphic oracle, rid the city of the goddess Ven- 
geance who had been killing its children in revenge for the Megaran king's murder of his 
daughter's son by the god Apollo. 

% On theatrical group arrangements of statues being unknown before the Hellenistic 
period see Smith (1991) 99. 

95 Euripdes uses the word ùyoApo to refer to a painted portrait at Helen 262. Pausa- 
nias himself uses the other word with which he describes this monument, &níOró, to 
refer to a painted or relief scene on a shield at 5.25.9. At 1.2.3, however, it seems to be 
used to refer to a sculpture when he mentions a grave monument in the form of a soldier 
standing by a horse in the Athenian Kerameikos believed to be by Praxiteles 1.2.3. 

96 Paus. 2.31.3. 

97 Plut. Amat. 761 A and Them. 32 respectively. 

% For an assessment of the merits of the various candidates and the ultimate conclu- 
sion that the tomb cannot be identified with certainty see Wallace (1972). 

99 The modern desire for one of these tombs to be that of Themistokles reminds us 
that the Roman period Greeks were not unique in wanting to associate monuments with 
famous individuals. A so-called Grave of Kimon and at least two Prisons of Sokrates are 
also part of the modern Athenian tourist trail. 
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times, though outside our area of focus, are those of the city-founders 
Glaukos on the agora of Thasos and the much better known tomb of Bat- 
tos on the agora of Kyrene. Glaukos' tomb was topped by an altar-like 
structure and had originally stood in the open space of the agora. From 
the first century BC it was enclosed within a stoa, which made it less vis- 
ible than it had once been; a rise in ground level had also covered up the 
inscription at its base.!° The monument had thus survived intact but its 
marginalised position suggests that its importance within the community 
had declined. Battos' tomb had been moved several times and had been 
rebuilt several times in the Classical period, becoming increasingly 
grand. The monument that could be seen in Roman times was therefore 
not quite the original archaic tomb; it was, in turn, destroyed during the 
Jewish Revolt of 115 AD and after apparently being left standing as a 
ruin for a few decades was built over by a stoa in the mid-second centu- 
ry.?! The neglect of both Glaukos’ and Battos’ tombs seems curiously 
out of step with the evidence for veneration of heroic tombs that we 
have been considering up to now. This might well be because the Greeks 
of the Roman period attached more importance to tombs believed to be 
of heroes who, for whatever reason, were held to have significance 
beyond the local, even if those monuments were of dubious authenticity, 
than to genuinely ancient tombs of more obscure individuals. Perhaps 
Battos and Glaukos simply lacked the wider Panhellenic resonance of 
the heroes whose tombs Pausanias reports seeing. We might expect that 
monuments that looked suitably old by Roman times, whose original 
purpose had perhaps been forgotten, would have been prime targets for 
becoming attached to legends of heroes. However, these two examples 
show that looking old was not always enough to cause tomb monuments 
to become important. 

It is also worth considering how exactly how such inventions might 
have come about. There is no need to suppose there was always either a 
coherent programme or the outright fabrication of new monuments. 
Over time the original meaning of existing monuments can easily 
become forgotten leaving them open to reinterpretation. A vivid exam- 
ple of this phenomenon, though for a later period, is provided by the 
Byzantine description of the city of Athens known as the Mirabilia 


100 Grandjean & Salviat (2000) 69. 

101 A recent and succinct overview of the history of Battos’ monument can be found 
in Scott (2013) 18-19, 20, 22-26, 28, 38 and 41, with references. See also Malkin (1987) 
214-216. 
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Urbis Athenarum, where each and every remnant from antiquity to have 
survived to that time is somehow linked to some illustrious figure from 
the city's Classical past.!°? A salient example of this process at work in 
the case of Roman period tomb monuments can be found in Pausanias’ 
account of the tomb of Oxylos at Elis.! Most of the Eleans had forgot- 
ten who was buried in the strange structure that Pausanias saw on their 
agora and it was only after asking around that he found an old man who 
told him it was Oxylos' tomb. Whether this particular attribution had 
any genuine claim to antiquity is impossible to say but this episode 
makes it easy to see how communities forgetting the origins of their 
monuments could create opportunities for reinterpretation. Names of 
mythical or legendary figures could easily become attached to monu- 
ments that had been erected for less well-known figures, whose names 
had been forgotten. 

There is no reason to assume that all of the monuments identified as 
heroic tombs in Roman Greece even had to contain graves. Shrines, 
votive dedications, statue bases and altars could all have been open to 
reinterpretation. As already mentioned the monument to Themistokles at 
Magnesia referred to by Herodotus is a likely candidate for what was 
taken in Roman times to be his grave. Similarly, the story of the Persian 
war herald Talthybios at Sparta told by Pausanias is also found in 
Herodotus, who mentions a shrine to the hero but, perhaps significantly, 
does not say that this was the hero's actual tomb.!° Could this represent 
an old cult place that by the second century AD had been reinterpreted as 
a tomb perhaps in response to the assertion of the rival claim to his 
remains by Aegion? On Aegina Pausanias reports what was supposed to 
be a sacred secret (ånoppńto) that an altar of Aiakos was also the 
hero's grave.!°5 If that piece of information in itself didn't sound rather 
too good to be true the ease with which the secret was being told to visi- 
tors 1s enough to raise suspicion that this was a story that had been made 
up about an existing monument. The claims at Megara that three differ- 
ent heroes Timalkos, Aesymion and Alkathoos were all buried beneath 
political buildings (two (different?) bouleuteria and a records house 


102 See the recent discussion of this fascinating text by Corso (2010-11 [2011]) who is 
perhaps overly optimistic about its usefulness for helping reconstruct the topography of 
ancient Athens. 

103 Paus, 6.24.9. 

1% Hdt 7.134. 

105 Paus, 2.29.8. 
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respectively) would also have been particularly easy to make up because 
they could only have been corroborated by demolishing these struc- 
tures.!° The fact that most of the heroic tombs mentioned by Pausanias 
have left no trace in the archaeological record is enough to suggest that 
many of them may have been very modest indeed, perhaps consisting of 
little more than a mound of earth. 

Strabo's account of the tomb of Hellen, the hero who gave his name 
to the Greeks (Hellenes) at the Thessalian town of Pharsalia illustrates 
well just what could be at stake in claiming possession of a heroic tomb. 
Strabo tells us of a ruined and abandoned town some sixty stades distant 
from Pharsalia that he was either shown or told about by the people of 
that polis. He tells us of a local tradition that this was an ancient city, 
known as Hellas, named after Hellen, who had come with his Hellenes 
from that city to re-found Pharsalia, which had previously been called 
Pyrrha.'” The tomb in the agora, together with the remains of the ancient 
settlement, were thus used by the people of Pharsalia to stake a claim to 
a position of Panhellenic significance that far exceeded the contempo- 
rary relevance of their small town. Similarly, even the town of Panopeus 
in Phocis, famous in modern scholarship for Pausanias' checklist of the 
amenities it lacked and which almost disqualified it from being classed 
as a ‘polis’, could boast possession of the tomb of a hero, albeit a decid- 
edly disreputable one, the titan Tityus, who had tried to rape Leto and 
whose punishment in Tartarus is so vividly described by Homer.!° (As 
an aside Panopeus, in keeping with its lowly appearance, also tried to 
elevate its mythological status by displaying what is perhaps the most 
modest looking monument described in Pausanias’ entire work — two 
clay coloured rocks that the city claimed were remnants of the clay from 
which Prometheus had fashioned mankind).!° Conversely, cities that 
lacked heroic tomb monuments struggled to compete with those that did. 
Pausanias is unimpressed by Lepreos' claims that it had once possessed 


106 Timalkos: Paus. 1.42.4 and Aesymnion and Alkathous: 1.43.3. 

107 Strabo 9.5.6.31. 

108 Paus, 10.4.5. Tityos’ fate — to have his liver permanently eaten out by vultures 
— is witnessed by Odysseus in his descent to Hades: Homer Odyssey 9.576-81. Strabo 
also mentions the story of Tityos in connection with Panopeus, albeit without mentioning 
the tomb, which confirms that the people of this small town were indeed keen to keep this 
somewhat dubious claim to fame alive: Strabo 9.3.433. 

10 Said by Pausanias to smell like the skin of a man: 10.4.4. 
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graves of two heroes, which were no longer to be seen.!!° It is, therefore, 
perhaps surprising that Pausanias took Troizen's claim to be the site of 
Hippolytos' burial seriously when the inhabitants of that city kept the 
tomb's location a secret.!!! The inability to point to a tomb also critically 
undermined the credibility of the Phigalians' story that the hero Lepreos 
had died in their territory.!? Although Strabo remains neutral as to 
whether he accepts the story of the tomb of Hellen at Pharsalia the fact 
that he stresses that this is a local belief also hints at some doubt. 

The meaning of monuments could become lost in the mists of time, 
leaving them open to new interpretation, something that we have already 
seen at Elis where Pausanias was only able to find one old man to iden- 
tify Oxylos' tomb for him. The act of forgetting can, of course, also be 
deliberate, and it is possible that stories attached to older tomb monu- 
ments were, on times, purposefully expunged from the communal mem- 
огу, or that tomb monuments were actually destroyed. Although much 
earlier than the period under consideration an instructive example here is 
Herodotos' tale of the tyrant Kleisthenes of Sikyon’s failed attempt to 
remove the tomb of Adrastos from the agora of Sikyon, because the hero 
came from Argos, a city that Kleisthenes was warring against.!? Within 
our period but outside our geographic scope we hear from Dio Chrysos- 
tom of how a member of the local elite in his native city of Prusa had 
demolished the tomb and accompanying statue of Prusias I.!^ We do not 
know the reasons for this destruction but it was apparently unpopular in 
some quarters because Dio points to it to deflect criticism away from his 
own controversial architectural plans for the civic centre of the city.!!5 
The episode neatly illustrates the way that contests about monuments 
and civic memory could become bound up with struggles for local 
power, an issue that we shall return to. Naturally, if successful, the 


110 The graves of Lykourgos, son of Aleos and of Kaukon, which was described to 
Pausanias as being topped by (a statue or relief (?) of) a man holding a lyre: Paus. 5.5.5- 
6. A sanctuary of Zeus Leukaios had also disappeared from the site. 

!!! Paus. 2.32.2. On the rival claim of Athens see p. 108. 

12 Paus. 5.5.4. 

13 Hdt. 5.67. The Delphic Oracle's refusal to grant permission and, apparently, 
Kleisthenes’ own religious scruples in observing the command, prevented him from 
removing the shrine. He resorted to the expedient of obtaining the remains of Adrastos’ 
great enemy Melannipos from Thebes and setting up a rival shrine in the agora. 

14 Dio Chrys. 47.17. 

15 On which see Dickenson (2012) 542-555 with references. 
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obliteration of memory is unlikely to leave a record in the historical 
sources, which is probably why we do not hear about more similar cases. 

The city of Argos is particularly enlightening for thinking about the 
ways that (purportedly) ancient tomb monuments could be brought into 
play by a polis aiming to assert its position as a centre of Hellenism 
under Roman rule. Of all the poleis of Greece at the time of the Empire 
Argos was perhaps the one at which the disparity between its illustrious 
past and present circumstances was the greatest. Many of the best-known 
Greek myths and legends were either set at Argos or involved figures 
from that city. This was the city of Agamemnon, Perseus and the Seven 
Against Thebes. However, the influence of Argos had been surpassed 
early in its history by cities such as Athens, Corinth and Sparta and it 
had arguably last been a major political presence in Greece under the 
Archaic tyrant Pheidon. Under the Empire it was still overshadowed by 
these cities: Corinth was flourishing as a re-founded Roman colony; 
Athens was a major centre of learning and from the time of Hadrian, if 
not before, was enjoying being the subject of large scale imperial bene- 
factions; even Sparta seems to have enjoyed something of an urban 
renaissance following the decision of the local dynast Gaius Eurykles to 
take Augustus' side in his war against Antony. Although Argos did 
receive some imperial benefactions from Hadrian and was made a mem- 
ber of his Panhellenion it does not seem to have achieved a level of 
cultural status approaching that of these other cities.!! Tony Spawforth 
has recently remarked on how Argos, because it had not been an impor- 
tant city in Classical times, was “compelled to reach further back in time 
to fashion a civic image for a Roman present”.!!” In its attitude to its 
ancient monuments, and particularly its tomb monuments, the sources 
present an image of a city that seems to be overcompensating for its 
much reduced circumstances. 

The first thing that is striking about Argos is the sheer number of 
antique intra-urban tombs mentioned by Pausanias compared to the other 
cities he visited — 29 or just over 2346 of our total. These included 
tombs of such famous heroes as Prometheus, Deianeira, Ariadne and the 
city's founder Danaos.!!8 Strabo also mentions Danaos’ tomb adding 
the detail that it was in the centre of the agora and was known as the 


16 For a good recent overview of Argos in Roman times see Piérart (2010). 
17 Spawforth (2012) 184. 
118 Paus, 2.19.8, 2.23.5, 2.23.8 and 2.20.6 respectively. 
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Palinthos.'? Even more intriguing than the high number of tombs at 
Argos is that Pausanias' attitude to the stories the Argives tell about 
these monuments is highly sceptical — much more so than for any other 
site he visited. His description of the city is peppered with comments 
that cast doubt upon the various stories he was told there."? In his 
description of Athens he explicitly comments on the way that the Argives 
were trying to compete with Athens for cultural pre-eminence.!?! The 
comment is perhaps the most explicit testimony we have that the Greek 
poleis at the time of the Second Sophistic purposefully drew upon local 
history in their inter-city rivalries. Pausanias' incredulity toward many 
of the stories his Argive guides told him demonstrates that such strate- 
gies were not always successful. Pausanias' description of Argos also 
provides a rare glimpse into just how the ‘invention’ of antique tombs 
could come about. 

He describes how an earthenware coffin was discovered within the 
precinct of the so-called Cretan Dionysos and was identified by a certain 
Lykeas as the tomb of Ападпе.!22 The discovery was held to confirm the 
local tradition that Dionysos had buried Ariadne at Argos, which was 
the reason for the cultic epithet associated with the shrine. Pausanias 
tells us that this Lykeas said he had personally seen the coffin, together 
with some other Argives. Lykeas is referred to by Pausanias, in a digres- 
sion on Pyrrhos' death at Argos in his description of Athens, as a local 
Argive guide who had written a poem on the city's monuments; 
Pausanias also refers to the poem at two other places in his description 
of Argos.'? Lykeas is unattested outside Pausanias’ work which means 
we do not know when he lived but there is reason to think that he was a 
contemporary or near contemporary of Pausanias. The word Pausanias 
uses to describe him, é6nyntùg, when it appears elsewhere in his work 
seems usually to refer to guides who he had actually met and it is there- 
fore possible that, in addition to reading Lykeas' poem, Pausanias had 


19 Strabo 8.6.9.6. Piérart has argued that this structure is the tholos discovered on the 
agora and which has previously been interpreted as a nymphaion. Piérart (2010); cf 
Marchetti & Kolokotsas (1995). 

79 E.g. Paus. 2.19.5, 2.19.6, 2.20.1, 2.20.2, 2.21.5, 2.21.9, 2.21.10, 2.22.34, 2.23.3, 
2.23.5, 2.23.6, 2.23 and 2.23.8. 

121 Paus. 1.14.2. 

22 Paus, 2.23.8. 

123 Paus, 1.13.8-9, 2.19.5 and 2.22.2. 
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spoken with the man during his visit to the city.'?^ Lykeas’ insistence on 
being an eyewitness to the discovery is obviously intended to lend 
weight to the identification. His presence at the scene suggests moreover 
that he, as a recognised authority on such matters, played an active role 
in steering the assembled crowd to the ‘correct’ interpretation. Such 
expert interpreters of local knowledge must often have been instrumen- 
tal in assigning new meanings or, as in this case, strengthening old ones 
of public monuments. Perhaps Pausanias' first-hand knowledge of such 
things happening at Argos lies behind his cynicism toward so many of 
the stories he heard there although it is worth noting that he does not 
actually reject the identification of Ariadne's tomb. 

Lykeas at Argos reminds us, as does Pausanias’ old man at Elis, that 
the ways in which the meaning of monuments changed over time was 
the work of human actors. Whether innocently or through deliberate 
intent individuals and groups could attach their own stories to public 
monuments and try to assert them against competing interpretations 
within their community. As such, heroic tomb monuments, in addition to 
serving as focal points for local identity and being used to assert a cul- 
tural position in the wider Greek world, also had a political significance 
at the local level. They could and were brought into play in competing 
claims to status and pre-eminence within the polis community. This is 
particularly apparent in cases where members of the local elite claimed 
a personal connection to particular tombs through their ancestry. Let us 
now explore some of the ways in which heroic tomb monuments could 
be exploited in the contest for power and status at the local level. 


5. HEROIC BURIALS AND LOCAL POWER 


The clearest example of an elite family drawing prestige from a purport- 
edly ancient tomb comes from Mantinea. On the agora there Pausanias 
saw a tomb that he says had originally belonged to a man called Podares 
who had died fighting against Epaminondas in the fourth century Bc; he 


74 C.P. Jones has pointed out that Pausanias refers to three exegetai in his work 
including Lykeas. One, Pausanias, explicitly says showed him a place called Rhous out- 
side the city of Megara. Another called Iophon of Knossos, an expounder on the oracles 
of Amphiaraos was clearly a poet but Jones argues that Pausanias’ language suggests he 
personally heard him speak, perhaps at Athens or Oropos - Jones (2001) 34-5. Jones does 
not speculate as to whether he might also have met Lykeas. 
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says that three generations before his day — so presumably in the mid- 
first century AD — the inscription on the tomb had been changed to 
honour a descendent of the same name who had received Roman citizen- 
ship.'?? It is almost certain that the monument was discovered in Gustav 
Fougères’ excavation in the late 19th century, identified by roof tiles 
inscribed: IIOAAPI-ITOAAPEOX А(оноотос).!?° Within the monu- 
ment Fougéres' found a triple tomb of Roman date. Two of the graves 
contained only urns, the third a sarcophagus and a plethora of personal 
accoutrements. These grave goods conform to what we know of the pre- 
occupations of local elites in the second-century Roman East and con- 
sisted of styluses and writing tablets, a fragment of a gold leaf crown, 
vials (for perfume?), bone amulets, the ivory attachments for a cane and 
ten vases. Fougères was hesitant to claim that this was the burial of the 
Podares *the Younger" mentioned by Pausanias but this seems almost 
certain. The multiple graves suggest a family tomb, whether that of a 
single generation or multiple generations the state of publication of the 
archaeological evidence does not allow us to say. 

We have here then a prominent family tomb on the agora of Mantinea 
and are rather well informed about the family's position in society and 
the way they chose to represent themselves. They were clearly rich 
and important — witness the tomb and the grave goods. They had 
achieved the Roman citizenship. At least one of their number was hon- 
oured with a gold crown, a typical reward for civic benefactors in the 
Roman east." The writing equipment suggests either literary aspira- 
tions, administrative duties within the city or both — either could be 
expected of a member of the provincial local elite in the first and second 
centuries AD. For present purposes the most striking thing is the way that 
the family chose to propagate a connection to an illustrious local hero 
from the Classical past through the use of the grave monument. Perhaps 
the family had cultivated a connection, real or fictitious, to a pre-existing 
monument. Perhaps, however, they had built the monument themselves. 
Nino Luraghi has remarked that Fougéres mentions no archaeological 
evidence that would confirm that the tomb did date back to Classical 
times, thereby implying that he believes not only the legend but also the 


75 Paus. 8.9.9. 

126 Fougéres (1898) 190-193. 

77 Бог honorific crowns in the Roman Empire see Rumscheid (2000) and Stevenson 
(1995) 265-268. 
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tomb itself might have been constructed in the Roman period. 28 Whether 
this was a genuinely old tomb or not, what matters is that it could be 
convincingly presented as such and could thereby function as a source of 
social capital for the family whose members were buried there. 
Plutarch provides insight into a similar situation in his Life of Aratos. 
He prefaces the book with a dedication to a friend of his at Sikyon who 
claimed descent from the great general.? He explicitly mentions how 
this friend had always taken a great personal interest in the life of his 
ancestor, explaining that he had sent him the book, not to educate him 
but rather so that Aratos' life might serve as a moral example to his two 
sons. Very near the end of the book Plutarch describes how, on Aratos’ 
death, the people of Sikyon persuaded the city of Aegion, where he had 
died, to relinquish his body to them for public interment in their city 
centre, obtaining an oracle from Delphi that granted permission to ignore 
their prohibition against intermural burial on this occasion.'?? It is likely 
that remembrance of the way that the episode gave the city precedence 
over Aegion was still a source of local pride in Roman Sikyon as such 
public tomb monuments were for other cities at this time. More interest- 
ing is the way that, in light of his dedication, Plutarch seems to be hint- 
ing at the monument's continued relevance in the city for Aratos' 
descendants. Plutarch tells how a hero cult was inaugurated at the monu- 
ment with annual festivals on both the anniversary of the day that Aratos 
freed the city from tyranny and on his birthday.!#! He states that the 
heroón was still to be seen and the rites were still being celebrated in his 
day, though he remarks that their splendour had faded somewhat. 
Pausanias also reports seeing the shrine on the agora of Sikyon.!? He 
takes the tomb as a springboard for a discussion of Aratos' career, com- 
mencing with the praise that his ‘achievements were the greatest of those 
of his contemporary Greeks”.!53 The tomb of so illustrious an ancestor 
can only have been a source of considerable pride to the descendants of 
Aratos who Plutarch knew at Sikyon. Plutarch's rich description of the 
rites and his wistful comment about their decline were no doubt intended 


128 Luraghi (2008b) 200 n. 36. Cf Schörner (2014) 153-154 and 157 and Schörner 
(2007) 24, 44 and 87 who accepts Pausanias’ claim that this was a Classical tomb at face 
value. 

79 Plut, Arat.1.1-4. 

130 Plut, Arat. 53.1-3. 

131 Plut. Arat. 53.4-5. On the cult cf. Polybius 8.14. 

132 Paus, 2.8. 

133 Paus, 2.8.1: Арӣтоо péyiota "EAA vov épyacapévov тфу ёф’ adtod. 
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to flatter his dedicatee. As if to emphasize Aratos' contemporary rele- 
vance Plutarch, after a brief consideration of the fate of his offspring, 
closes his book as he began it by stating that the descendants of Aratos 
were still living in both Pellene and Sikyon.!*4 

Тће claims of Podares at Mantinea and Plutarch's friend at Sikyon to 
famous ancestors do not stand in isolation. It is well known that geneal- 
ogy played an increasingly important role in the self-presentation of 
Greek local elites under the Empire, with many claims of celebrated 
lineage attested in the literary and epigraphic record.!5 At Athens 
Herodes Atticus could boast of his descent from Miltiades and a woman 
in the first century AD set up a family statuary monument on the steps of 
the Library of Pantainos in the agora, claiming in the inscription to be 
descended from Perikles.!5 At Sparta the elite Voluseni family claimed 
Lysander and various figures of myth as their ancestors?" and a Brasidas 
of Augustan times claimed the great general as his."? А Messenian 
claiming descent from Polybios and sharing his name had two statues at 
Olympia! and the fact that the greatest benefactor of Boiotia in the first 
century AD was called Epaminondas (of Akraphaia) is suggestive of 
a family connection to the great Theban general or, at the very least, a 
family's desire to be associated with his legend.!^ In the late first cen- 
tury AD a member of a prominent elite family at Elis had the name Oxy- 
105.14! As we have seen the hero of that name had a grave monument, 
probably topped with a statue, on the agora of that city. Plutarch called 
one of his son's Chaeron after the eponymous hero of his home town, a 
fact that has led C.P. Jones to suggest that Plutarch claimed descent from 
that hero.!? Plutarch also claimed descent from the hero Daiphantos of 


134 Plut. Arat. 54.1-3. 

135 See Jones (1971) 40-41, Luraghi (2008b) 200. 

136 Herodes Atticus ancestry: Philostratus VS 2.1.1. For the woman who claimed 
descent from Perikles: Agora I 7483 discussed briefly by Camp (1986) 196 and now in 
detail by Clinton (2004). 

137 Spawforth (1985) 215-224. 

198 Plut, Regum et imperatorum apothegmata 207F, discussed by Bowersock (1965) 
105 and n.5. The Brasidae who were in turn probably descended from this man were one 
of the most prominent elite families of Antonine Sparta: see Spawforth (1985) 224-244. 

139 IvO 449 and IvO 450, discussed by Luraghi (2008b) 198-199. 

140 On whom see Oliver (1971). 

141 Marcus Antonius Oxylus, honoured with a statue on the Athenian Acropolis: IG 
IP 1072. 

142 Plut. Consol. ad uxor 609D. Jones (2010) 67. Pausanias refers to the hero Chaeron 
but does not mention a grave monument: Paus 9.40.5. 
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Phokis who he tells us was still honoured with a festival in his day.!? 
Plutarch's work provides several other examples of friends and acquaint- 
ances who claimed descent from heroes.!4 Outside of Greece in the sec- 
ond century AD the local noblewoman Plancia Magna erected her well- 
known monument at the gate of Perge, in which she placed statues of 
herself among those of the gods and founders of the city.!^? 

Tomb monuments could serve as a focal point for the projection of 
familial memory and reinforce the notion that local elites were a true 
aristocracy deeply rooted in the historic past. Significantly the priest- 
hoods of Helen and the Dioskouroi at Roman Sparta were concentrated 
in the hands of elite families, some of whom claimed direct descent from 
the heroes.!4 Although the evidence is lacking it is conceivable that 
behind many of the legends attached to particular tomb monuments in 
Roman Greece there were elite families actively working to negotiate a 
meaning that enhanced their own status. A possible example of this can 
be found at Athens. Diogenes Laertius tells us that the hero Musaios was 
buried at in the deme of Phaleron and records his epitaph: “Musaios, to 
his sire Eumolpus dear | In Phalerean soil lies buried here” .'*” Diogenes 
goes on to stress how the Eumoplidai — one of the two ancient clans 
that had charge of the Eleusinian mysteries — took their name from 
Musaios’ father. The Eumolpidai were still an important group in Roman 
Athens and were, no doubt, only too pleased to accept this heroic 
geneaology. However, Pausanias tells us that he saw Musaios’ tomb on 
the Musaion Hill in Athens. ' Since the second century AD that hill has 
been topped with the imposing tomb monument to Gaius Julius Antiochus 
Epiphanes Philopappos. It is not unlikely that Philopappos' family culti- 
vated the story that Musaios was buried at Athens, in opposition to the 
rival claim, in the hope that some of his lustre might reflect on the 
Roman period grave. Pausanias was, characteristically, more interested 
in the ancient tomb and seems almost grudging in his abrupt acknowl- 
edgement of Philoppapos' tomb as a monument to “а Syrian'. Without 


143 On his (brother's) descent from the hero: De sera. 558A-B; on the festival at 
Hyampolis: De mul. vir 244B-C. Discussed by Jones (2010) 67. 

144 See Jones (2010) 67. 

145 See the excellent discussion by Boatwright (1993). 

146 Alcock (2004) 165; Cartledge & Spawforth (2002) 162-164. 

147 Diogenes Laertius 1.Prol. 3: EbptóAxov фіЛоу vióv Éygt то oA mpikóv oddac / 
Movoatov, pOytévov сфр’, ónó ts тбфо. Translation R.D. Hicks (1925), Loeb 
edition. 

148 Paus, 1.25.8. 
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that Syrian's monument, however, there is a chance that he would never 
have been told about Musaios' grave. 

Plutarch’s discussion of the location of Themistokles’ tomb, con- 
versely, seems to present us with an individual who was rather less keen 
to manipulate traditions relating to local tomb monuments to advertise 
his lineage. After rejecting the stories that placed the tomb at Piraeus 
Plutarch immediately mentions the benefits still bestowed upon Themis- 
tokles’ descendants by the city of Magnesia, emphasizing his personal 
friendship with one of this family, a man who shared his ancestor's 
name and with whom Plutarch had studied at Athens. This name- 
dropping seems intended to add extra weight to Plutarch's argument 
about the tomb monument by demonstrating that he has access to insider 
knowledge. The implication is clearly that this man too did not believe 
the story of the tomb in Piraeus. This Roman period Themistokles had 
clear material incentives to favour the Magnesian claim. Plutarch says 
that his friend was reaping the rewards of the Magnesian honours, which 
seems to suggest some financial revenue.!4 At the same time, however, 
this Roman Themistokles’ repudiation of the Piraeus tomb monument 
should also perhaps be interpreted as a rejection of the behaviour of 
individuals such as Podares, who manipulated communal memory to 
create new significance for older tomb monuments, and as a statement 
that the name ‘Themistokles’ brought status enough without the need for 
such artifice. 


6. NEW ROMAN PERIOD PUBLIC TOMBS 


There is considerably more evidence for the practice of public burial in 
Greek cities under the Roman Empire than for earlier periods. This fact 
has, however, generated surprisingly little interest in modern scholar- 
ship. Schórner in her investigation of intra-urban burials from Archaic 
through Roman times says nothing about this increase in evidence, 
though as we have seen the trend is somewhat obscured in her work by 


19 plut. Themistokles 32.5: toig è’ Gnd yé£voug tod OsjuctokA£oug Kai тїнї 
tives £v Mayvnoíg фодалтбџеуол нёур1 TOV fjuecépov ypóvov ђсоу, ӧс ёкар- 
то©то ©Өєшсток®Лс АӨцуоїос. Bernadotte Perrin was probably right in his translation 
to suggest that this was about money: “Еог the lineal descendants of Themistocles there 
were also certain dignities maintained in Magnesia down to my time, and the revenues of 
these were enjoyed by a Themistocles of Athens". 
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her willingness to accept Roman period literary sources as secure testi- 
mony for tombs of earlier periods. Sarah Cormack's thorough study of 
the Roman period tombs of Asia Minor includes discussion of all known 
intra-urban tombs but she similarly does not consider whether such 
tombs were more common then than previously. Christina Kuhn has 
recently discussed the political and cultural significance of Roman 
period intra-urban burials in Asia Minor through careful consideration of 
the epigraphic evidence and C.P. Jones has drawn on much the same 
material to consider the political dimensions of elite public funerals.!^? 
Neither, however, pays much attention to the issue of the frequency of 
public burials in Roman times compared to earlier periods. Catharina 
Flàmig, in her study of funerary architecture in Roman Greece, does 
note that the number of intra-urban grave monuments rose under the 
Empire but she understandably does not explore the subject in much 
depth because the number still accounts for just a small fraction of the 
total number of grave monuments at that time.'?! It is, of course, difficult 
to draw conclusions about absolute numbers of public tombs throughout 
Greek history but the increase in evidence under the Empire is so strik- 
ing that it at least suggests the practice became more common at that 
time. The fact that this increase occurs in the very period when local 
elites were so keen to draw prestige from connections (real or invented) 
to historic grave monuments found in public space is also suggestive of 
a real increase at this time. Before we explore how the two phenomena 
might have been connected it is useful first to review the evidence for 
new public burials under the Empire, much of it archaeological. 

The Roman period public tombs of Asia Minor are probably better 
known than those from Greece, largely because the surviving architec- 
tural remains tend to be better preserved there. Although these examples 
lie outside the area that is our main focus it is worth summarizing them 
here because they help us put the evidence from Greece into its broader 
context. Perhaps most famous of all is Celsus’ tomb at Ephesos, within 
the library completed by his son.'?? Other public tombs are also known 
at Ephesos: the grave of the sophist Dionysos, described by Philostratos 
as being on the agora was actually discovered to have stood just outside 
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the entrance to the Tetragonos Agora near Celsus’ Шбгагу; 53 the tomb 
once thought to be that of Queen Arsinoe IV alongside the Embolos has 
also been argued by Cormack to have been a Roman period public burial 
because of the presence of Roman terra sigilita.'^^ The second-century 
AD imperial priest Tiberius Claudius Aristion may also have been buried 
in a sarcophagus in the city centre but associated fifth and sixth-century 
pottery deposits provide evidence for the burial being moved or restored 
centuries later, which makes the original location of the tomb uncer- 
tain.!55 Aphrodisias is another city at which multiple Roman period pub- 
lic burials are attested. As early as the late Republican period, Kallikrates 
son of Pythodoros, had been buried in the city's gymnasium in recogni- 
tion of a successful embassy to Rome to defend the city's territory.!59 An 
inscription also refers to the burial of the late first century AD benefactor 
Adrastos “in the ergasteria opposite the council chamber”, which almost 
certainly corresponds to a platformed structure that has been discovered 
opposite that political building.?" Sometime between 100 and 125 AD an 
inscription seems to record that Adrastos' granddaughter, Tatia Attalis 
was also granted the honour of being interred in this monument.!8 The 
local benefactor Aristokles Molossos who paid for construction of the 
cavea of the theatre in the mid-first century AD was buried in a Легодп 
in that building.!>? 

The other Roman period public tombs in Asia Minor discussed by 
Cormack are: a tomb built into the upper gymnasium of Priene in the 
early imperial period, a temple tomb at Aizanoi, Heroon II at Miletos, 
the tomb of Opramoas at Rhodiapolis, the so-called Doric Mk2 building 
at Oinoanda, the tomb of Flavia Nanne at Sidyma and the so-called 
Негобп in the agora of Termessos.!® Cormack also mentions three ceno- 
taphs, which must have carried many of the same associations and mean- 
ings as actual tombs, one at Sagalassos on the Upper Agora and two at 


153 Philostratus VS 1.526.5-8. Cormack (2004) 42, with references for the archaeologi- 
cal evidence. 

154 Cormack (2004) 41-42. 

55 Cormack (2004) 42, with references. 

156 Cormack (2004) 43 with references. 

157 The inscription: /.Aph 2007 11.16 and Reynolds (1996). For the archaeological 
evidence with references see Cormack (2004) 43. 

155 The text is fragmentary and the interpretation is dependent upon the restoration of 
Reynolds & Roueché (1992). 

159 Reynolds (1991) 16-19, 22-25, nos 1-6. For some recent considerations concerning 
the archaeological remains of the monument see de Chaisemartin (2012). 

160 See Cormack (2004) 37-51 for discussion of these monuments with references. 
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Pergamon.!é! To these Schörner adds two imperial period burials in 
Knidos and one at Kyzikos, all known from inscriptions.!? She also 
includes — perhaps more cautiously than is needed — the tomb that Dio 
Chrysostom constructed for his own family at Prusa, seemingly surrepti- 
tiously, under cover of a public building project.!9? 

For mainland Greece a similar number of tombs are attested for the 
Roman period both archaeologically and in the literary sources. At 
Argos a grave, assumed to be that of a benefactor, was excavated in the 
agora; the grave contained a skeleton, glass vessels, pieces of gold leaf 
thought to have decorated the funeral shroud and a medallion decorated 
with a dove.! In the same city three sarcophagi were discovered in a 
public building erected near the theatre in the late first century that has 
been variously identified as a Serapeion or Asklepieion.!9 Marcel Piérart 
has also suggested that an inscription from Argos alludes to posthumous 
honours for a benefactor though whether it should be linked to any of 
the archaeologically known tombs or to an, as yet, undiscovered monu- 
ment is uncertain.' At Eretria two Roman period burials have been 
found, one near the agora, the other about 400 m to the north of 
the square.!^" At Messene there was the monumental temple tomb of the 
Saithidas family at the southern end of the stadium, abutting the city 


161 Cormack (2004) 38. 

162 Schörner (2007) 30. 

163 Schórner (2007) 30. Dio's family sepulchre is mentioned by Pliny who, in his 
capacity as governor of Bithynia went to inspect a building project of Dio's that had been 
causing some controversy at Prusa (Pliny Ep. 10.81). The building project has usually 
been seen as the same one that features in a series of public speeches that Dio himself 
gave at the city (the 40th, 45th and 47th discourses), a plan focused on the civic centre of 
Prusa. Dio himself says nothing of a tomb and emphasizes a stoa he is building. Bekker- 
Nielsen has argued that the two projects must have been separate because a tomb monu- 
ment would not have been allowed within the city centre: Bekker-Nielsen (2008) ch 7 
n. 102. That interpretation, however, ignores the evidence that such tombs had been 
allowed in other cities at precisely this time. Pliny tells us that Dio's tomb monument was 
part of a library, which calls to mind the near-contemporary Library of Celsus at Ephesos. 
It seems likely that the tomb was one of the reasons Dio's opponents were less than keen 
on the project. That would explain why Dio himself chose not to mention it in his 
speeches, focusing instead on improving public amenities. 
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wall.!6 One of the Hellenistic tombs in the gymnasium at Messene was 
reused for secondary interments in the Roman period.!® Roman period 
statues of Hermes and a local benefactor, also from the gymnasium have 
also been interpreted as topping Roman period funerary monuments. !? 
At Athens Herodes Atticus' daughter Athenais was buried within the 
city.!7! Herodes himself was buried outside the city walls though in a 
very public location, the Panathenaic Stadium.'” The splendid tomb of 
Philoppapos stood at a very prominent location on the Hill of the Muses 
within the city walls.!? There is also reason to think that the tomb of the 
powerful Roman senator, and Pan-Hellenic benefactor, Eurykles Hercu- 
lanus of Sparta was also located near the agora of his сїїу.!7* A probable 
public grave monument has been identified at Troizen in a structure that 
closely resembles the tomb in the gymnasium at Ргіепе.!”° At Palatiano, 
near Kiklis in Macedonia, a public heroón, complete with statues from a 
family group monument, has been found and dated to the second century 
AD. Finally there is Podares’ family tomb on the agora of Mantinea, 
which we have already discussed and which may, or may not, mark a 
genuine reuse of an older Classical monument. 

It is important to recognise that these examples of tombs within cities 
are vastly outnumbered by the thousands of extra-mural tombs known 
for the period. Members of local elites are known to have advertised 
their status and influence through positioning their tomb monuments in 
prominent locations of cemetery areas or through giving them an osten- 
tatious appearance.!" A grave in public space was a rare honour which 


168 See Themelis (2001) 120-121; Schórner (2007) 101; Luraghi (2008a) 314. Some 
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the epigraphic evidence suggests could only be granted by decree of the 
civic authorities. Christina Kuhn has recently demonstrated that a recur- 
ring feature in such inscriptions is a (feigned) reluctance on the part of 
the honorand to accept a public tomb.!?8 This presumably partly reflects 
the fear of being thought of as aiming at excessive power and status but 
it is also clear testimony of the enormous prestige attached to the hon- 
our. In the vast number of cases we have no inscriptions to provide 
insight into the processes of negotiation that lay behind the erection of 
public tomb monuments but the texts we do have show that the privilege 
was tightly guarded by local authorities, at some cities perhaps more 
tightly than at others. At Athens, for example, in 45 BC Cicero was una- 
ble to persuade the Athenians to grant a public tomb to his murdered 
friend Claudius Marcellus; the Athenians pleaded that they were con- 
strained by a religious prohibition.'” It is worth noting that while Cicero 
was satisfied that they had never granted that honour previously we have 
already seen that a structure on the agora has been interpreted as a Hel- 
lenistic tomb. Perhaps the Athenians were cautiously avoiding bestow- 
ing too great an honour on a known associate of Caesar's when the dust 
of the recent civil war had yet to settle and there was good reason to fear 
that the balance of power at Rome was still unstable. It is certainly true 
that public tombs at Athens remained rare. Those of Philopappos and 
Herodes' daughter Athenais are the only two known examples and, as 
we have seen, even Herodes for all the grandeur of his public funeral 
was buried outside the city limits. In creating his family sepulchre at 
Prusa Dio Chrysostom possibly attempted to bypass the authorities by 
installing the tomb in what was ostensibly a public amenity but that was 
probably one of the reasons the scheme met with such objection.!8° This 
possible exception therefore only proves the rule that public burial was 
normally a public honour bestowed by assemblies and councils. As such, 
it is unlikely that any of the public graves discovered archaeologically 
could have been built without official sanction. 

No doubt both a monument's location, scale and appearance were all 
used as ways to magnify or tone down the honour. A central location on 
the agora may well have been most highly prized — perhaps this is why 
the grave of Dionysius the Sophist at Ephesos was said by Philostratos 
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to be “on the agora" even though it was technically next to the square. 
A more marginal tomb location, such as the end of the Stadium at Mess- 
ene or the Hill of the Muses in Athens, might be compensated for by 
creating a particularly grand and imposing monument. Those at both of 
these locations certainly were splendid structures. It is, furthermore, 
striking in this regard that in mentioning Philopappos' tomb on the 
Musaion Hill Pausanias remarks that the hill was “within the old city 
boundaries”.!8! The salience of this detail may well have come to the 
fore in negotiations about where the tomb would be located. There may 
well have been opposition to a tomb in the heart of civic life, the agora 
and its environs, resulting a compromise location which Philopappos' 
family could still stress had always been central throughout Athens' long 
history. 

Although public tombs remained rare they certainly do seem to have 
become markedly more common under the Empire than in earlier peri- 
ods. Most major urban centres seem to have had at least one public 
tomb, some of them extremely prominent in the urban landscape, and 
they were not unknown even at smaller places like Mantinea. Some of 
the grandest public tombs (The Philoppapos Monument, the Library 
of Celsus) date to the very period in which Pausanias gives us such 
abundant evidence for heroic, and legendary historic burials, in public 
spaces. А case has been made here that many of these tombs must have 
been invented at some quite recent point in time. I have also argued that 
there are good reasons to suppose that members of local elites, the very 
group which might hope to be rewarded with public burial, were often 
the driving force behind these invented monuments. Even if some of 
them were as old as the Hellenistic period or — less likely and almost 
certainly more rarely — even older, then the widespread fascination for 
these monuments in the late first and early second centuries AD, to which 
the literary sources bear witness, coming at precisely the same time as 
the peak in new public burials suggests that the two phenomena must be 
connected. Both types of monuments stood, after all, in the same areas 
of public space — agoras, gymnasia, theatres and stadia. It is important 
to consider how this shared spatial context might have worked to create 
an interplay of meaning between the two different types of monument. 

In the first place the presence of heroic burials in the same spaces as 
graves of public benefactors underlined the fact this type of honour was 
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an ancient institution in the Greek world, sanctified through centuries of 
practice, even if large numbers of the supposedly ancient tomb monu- 
ments were, in reality, fairly recent inventions. Just as individual elite 
families sought to create specific connections with personal ancestors at 
this time, through their names, through inscriptions on statue bases and 
— as we have seen in the case of Podares of Mantinea, and as I have 
posited for the descendants of Aratos at Sikyon — through tomb monu- 
ments, so too at a more general level interring benefactors among the 
illustrious dead of the distant past forged a symbolic link between 
the two. The message was clearly that such men and, more rarely, 
women were being equated with these distant heroes. Pausanias, as we 
have seen, tells us that the Musaion hill where Philoppapos was buried 
was also where the grave of the hero Musaios himself could be seen.!*? 
The presence of the hero's grave was probably one of the reasons Philo- 
pappos' family chose that location for his monument; they may even 
have actively cultivated the legend of the heroic tomb in the hope that its 
mythical associations would rub off on the Roman period grave. In ear- 
lier times city-founders were among the most likely subjects of intra- 
urban burial and, as we have seen, many of the purported ancient burials 
in Roman Greece were also of founder-heroes.? In Imperial period 
times in honorific inscriptions benefactors in Greek cities in Asia Minor 
were sometimes praised with the title ktistes, as though they were seen 
as founding the city anew.!84 It is quite possible that burial in public 
space alongside historical and mythical founders was intended to carry 
similar connotations. 

Secondly the presence of these two types of tombs in the public space 
of the polis should cause us to rethink the potentially religious nature of 
public burial for benefactors in Roman times. Pausanias refers to many 
of the legendary graves he saw as "heroa" and explicitly remarks on 
several of them being centres of cult."^ Benefactors too were often 
described in heroic terms in honorific inscriptions and C.P. Jones has 
recently made a strong case that we should take such language seriously 
as having religious significance; he provides several clear attestations of 
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individuals described as heroes being paid cultic honours.!89 There is, 
therefore, every reason to assume that individuals who were granted 
public tombs were thought of as having something in common with the 
heroes of old. The concept of "relative divinity" used by Itai Gradel to 
make sense of the Imperial cult is useful here for conceptualizing how a 
public tomb would have positioned individuals at least slightly closer to 
the gods on that sliding scale between mortal and divine than the rest of 
their contemporaries.7 The implication that such individuals were 
receiving the very honour that had been bestowed upon heroes of the 
past is clear enough. 

It can hardly be a coincidence that Argos has produced some of the 
most plentiful evidence for both heroic tombs and tombs of benefactors. 
As we have seen, a benefactor was laid to rest in the centre of the agora 
there, a heavily symbolically charged place where numerous heroes 
were believed to be buried. Marcel Piérart has recently stressed the 
likely heroic connotations of this grave and drawn a parallel with some 
imperial period inscriptions known from Argos that assimilate living 
benefactors to heroes through bestowing on them, among other rewards, 
the “honours of Perseus and Herakles”.!88 It is, furthermore, worth not- 
ing that one of the tombs that Pausanias refers to as a herodn was the 
monument of Podares at Mantinea, which as we have seen, was (re)used 
as a tomb for a Roman period elite family.!8° 

Even if tombs of benefactors were not the focus of officially sanc- 
tioned civic cult, they would undoubtedly have been the locus for funer- 
ary rites and grave rituals performed by family members, friends and 
other well-wishers. That the authority of the polis community was 
needed to sanction the honour of public burial implies that the broader 
community also became involved in the rites through which the memo- 
ries of these individuals were maintained and their spirits placated, even 
if only as spectators. The very fact of placing such tombs at the heart of 
the polis transformed private funerary rituals into public spectacles, blur- 
ring the lines between grave rituals and public cult, and thereby working 
to enhance the religious aura of these monuments. 

Finally, the increasing number of public tombs for benefactors in the 
Greek East under the Empire presents us with a paradox that cannot be 
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ignored. The timing of the increase coincides too neatly with the Roman 
takeover of the east for there not to be some connection between the 
phenomenon and the coming of Rome. However, the taboo against intra- 
mural burial seems to have been much stronger in Roman culture and in 
the western half of the Empire public tombs remained rare and were 
largely the preserve of emperors and their families.? Reluctance to 
accept public tombs on the part of Greek local elites was probably moti- 
vated by a fear of seeming to rival the power of the emperor. Maiestas 
charges may have declined under Hadrian and the Antonines but they 
were not unheard of as demonstrated by Herodes Atticus having to 
answer to such charges before Marcus Aurelius.'?! Trajan's response 
to Pliny concerning his investigation of Dio's building project at Prusa 
makes clear that Dio's opponents were attempting to bring a maiestas 
charge against him.'?? Pliny's inspection of the building suggests that the 
creation of a public mausoleum for himself and his family was an impor- 
tant part of Dio's plan, which may go a long way to explaining both why 
the project met with such fierce resistance from Dio's local opponents 
and why he never mentions the tomb in his own extant speeches, focus- 
ing instead on the benefits to the city as a whole of the attached stoa. 
The episode serves to underscore the potential danger inherent in this 
form of honour. Nonetheless, it is striking that so many of the public 
tomb monuments of the Roman period Greek East belonged to members 
of the absolute upper echelons of provincial society, men such as Celsus 
at Ephesos, Saithidas at Messene, Herodes Atticus and Philopappos at 
Athens, senators and even consuls who had spent time at Rome and who 
had been admitted to the emperor's inner circle. Indeed it is striking that 
several of these tombs were constructed soon after Trajan’s own inter- 
ment at the foot of his column in his new Forum at Rome.! It can 
hardly be a coincidence that Trajan's Forum included a library, that 
Celsus was buried in a library and that Dio's family mausoleum was also 
situated in a library. It seems, therefore, that emulation of the emperor 
himself must have played some role in the increased popularity of such 
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monuments in the late first/early second centuries. Feigned refusals of 
such honours and Pliny's investigation of Dio show that in accepting 
this greatest of public honours such men were walking a dangerously 
fine line.^^ However, ultimately these tombs were tolerated and even 
Dio went unpunished. Perhaps the geographic distance from Rome made 
this type of honour more acceptable than it would have been for senators 
in the capital itself. Perhaps here too invented tomb monuments played 
their part in making such monuments acceptable both through exagger- 
ating the extent to which public burial had been practiced in the Greek 
east before the coming of Rome and by reassuringly emphasising the 
religious as opposed to the overtly political aspect of public tomb 
monuments. 


CONCLUSION 


Public spaces were not the only places in which graves of long dead 
heroes could be seen in Roman Greece. There is evidence for them — 
again primarily in Pausanias — in other settings such as in the cemeter- 
les on the outskirts of towns, in rural sanctuaries or alongside roads in 
the countryside. Here too there are clear examples of cities making com- 
peting claims to the remains of the same hero. Nonetheless the greatest 
concentrations of heroic graves in Roman period Greece were found in 
the civic centres of towns both large and small and these public grave 
monuments are a particularly interesting phenomenon. The number of 
such monuments attested shows that they were a familiar sight in the 
public spaces of Roman period Greek poleis. Standing in settings, such 
as agoras and gymnasia, that were venues for a wide range of day-to-day 
activities these monuments formed part of the décor of daily life. It is in 
the context of the hustle and bustle of public space that we must under- 
stand the ways in which the meaning of these monuments imprinted 
itself on the collective memory. These avowedly ancient tomb monu- 
ments, through their presence, also helped to create the context of mean- 
ing in which other monuments that stood in these spaces were inter- 
preted. In particular it has been fruitful to explore the possible interplay 
between supposedly heroic graves and new public grave monuments, 


194 Feigned honours: see Kuhn (Forthcoming). Pliny's investigation of Dio see here 
n. 164. 
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which also increase in number under the Roman Empire. By receiving 
the highly guarded honour of intra-urban burial Roman period benefac- 
tors were literally being placed among the heroes, laid to rest among the 
illustrious ancestors and revered on equal terms with them. In that light 
the increase in actual elite burials provided an incentive for elite families 
to cultivate stories about burials of ancient heroes in the public spaces of 
their cities. It is unsurprising that these two mutually reinforcing phe- 
nomena reached their high point in the same period. 


Oxford Christopher DICKENSON 
Lincoln College christopher.dickenson@classics.ox.ac.uk 
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ARTEMIS EPHESIA, THE EMPEROR AND THE CITY: 
IMPACT OF THE IMPERIAL CULT 
AND THE CIVIC IDENTITY OF ROMAN EPHESOS* 


Abstract: Roman Ephesos had a diverse religious community. Numer- 
ous studies have focused on one or several Ephesian cults, but few 
have emphasised the intertwinement of these cults. This article stresses 
the intimate connection between two of the most important cults of 
Roman Ephesos — the cult of Artemis Ephesia and the imperial 
cult — and the Ephesian civic institutions. Though approaching the 
cults as local institutions, and therefore acknowledging the power 
relations at play within the city of Ephesos, it also takes the involve- 
ment of the Ephesian community into account. The intertwinement of 
both cultic institutions and the city, summarised by the term ‘Ephesian 
triad', becomes evident through my discussion and interpretation of 
the urban topography, the religious activities and the civic coinage of 
Roman Ephesos. In view of its connection with the cult of Artemis 
Ephesia, the rise and impact of the imperial cult in Ephesos had fun- 
damental consequences for the communal civic identity of Ephesos: 
did Ephesos continue to be the city of Artemis Ephesia it had been for 
so long? 


This article aims to stress the impact of the imperial cult, the intertwine- 
ment of emperor worship and worship of Artemis Ephesia and its role in 
the civic identity of Roman Ephesos. By emphasising the relevance of 
an empire-wide religious practice and one with local origins to the social 
cohesion within a Roman metropolis, it relates to the lively scholarly 
debates in archaeological and historical discourse about globalisation 
and identity.! In the last decade, research has mainly underscored the 
dialectic processes between ‘the global and the local’ and the heteroge- 
neity and variability of the Roman empire and its communities. Also in 
studies of Roman religions and religious identities, local variety has 


* This article has its origins in the master thesis I wrote at the University of Gronin- 
gen. Therefore, first and foremost I would like to express my gratitude to Dr. Lidewijde 
de Jong for both her motivation to convert my thesis into an article and her indispensable 
support during the writing of my thesis and the article proper. I also want to thank 
Dr. Christina Williamson and Prof. Onno van Nijf for all of their advice. In addition, I am 
grateful to the two anonymous reviewers, whose comments have helped me to improve 
the argument of my article, and to Dr. Stefan Groh for his permission to make use of his 
city plans of Ephesos. Last but not least, I thank the people who have been of great help 
for the improvement of my English: Alex Carnes, Olivia Jones and Adrian Saunders. 

! Recent examples of these debates with references to previous publications: Gardner 
(2013) 3-9; Hales & Hodos (2010); Whitmarsh (2010). 
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been brought to the fore? Apart from variety between local communi- 
ties, scholars have stressed the diversity of identities and experiences 
within communities, even onto the level of the individual? Critics of this 
focus on diversity and variability have pointed out the relative neglect of 
power hierarchies amongst, and within, communities and of authorita- 
tive institutions.* 

Тће tendency to emphasise diversity is also reflected in discussions of 
the imperial cult, in which this term is criticised, replaced, or even dis- 
carded because it creates the impression of a coherent and unified insti- 
tution that existed throughout the Roman empire.? Though I agree with 
the objections against a notion of an empire-wide institution controlling 
and distributing the worship of emperors, within a single community, the 
imperial cult was demonstrably institutionalised and characterised by its 
own organisation, representatives and officials. Accepting the imperial 
cult, like other cults, as an ‘institution’, this article puts its emphasis on 
the interconnectivity of the imperial cult, the cult of Artemis Ephesia 
and the Ephesian civic government, which I call the ‘Ephesian triad’ in 
this article. Moreover, I will stress their shared role in creating and 
maintaining a sense of Ephesian community, without ignoring the 
diverse nature, and active participation, of this community. 

As regards religion, Roman Ephesos was indeed a diverse commu- 
nity. Evidence abounds for the worship of a variety of gods and god- 
desses.” However, their role in Ephesian society and their importance in 
creating a sense of community differed. Guy Maclean Rogers has been 
very influential and convincing in discussing the civic identity of Roman 
Ephesos and, particularly, the significant role played by Artemis Ephesia 
in this matter 5 Meanwhile, several scholars have discussed the 


2 Kaizer (2008; 2013 II); Rives (2010) esp. 265-283. Imperial cult in local contexts: 
Hupfloher (2007). 

3 Mattingly (2010) 287-290; Revell (2009) 150-190. The individual in studies of 
ancient religion: Chaniotis (2003); Rüpke (2013). 

* Gardner (2013) 9-11; Hingley (2010). 

5 Friesen (2011) 24; Gradel (2002); Rives (2010) 256. Greg Woolf (1994, 127) 
already stated: "it is in any case probably a mistake to treat imperial cult as a unitary 
phenomenon, rather than as the product of countless recognitions of the emperor and 
insertions of him into existing contexts.” 

Indispensable on the imperial cult: Price (1984). On imperial priests in the cities of 
Asia Minor: Frija 2012 and the accompanying website www.pretres-civiques.org (27-03- 
2015). For my use of ‘institution’: Gardner (2013) 11. 

7 Oster (1990). 

8 Rogers (1991); now also: Rogers (2012). 
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increasingly dominant presence and influence of the imperial cult, 
through its religious buildings, rituals and festivities." Whilst these 
scholars have discussed the imperial cult as quite isolated from other 
cults, or only in relation to early Christianity, Rogers acknowledged the 
increasing integration of deified emperors in religious practices dedi- 
cated to Artemis Ephesia. Even so, he kept his primary focus on the ritu- 
als dedicated to Artemis Ephesia without truly emphasising the profound 
connection between the goddess and the Roman emperor. In this article, 
not only do I aim to emphasise the interconnectivity of the worship of 
these divinities, but also its role in gradually transforming the civic iden- 
tity of Roman Ephesos. Did Ephesos continue to be the city of Artemis 
Ephesia it had been for so long? 

The notion of diverse identities and experiences within communities 
begs the question: to whom did this ‘communal’ Ephesian identity 
apply? Whose civic identity are we talking about? Scholars have gener- 
ally acknowledged that the higher classes of society are overrepresented 
in the material evidence and epigraphic record of the Roman empire. 
Therefore, they have questioned whether so-called ‘communal identi- 
ties’ should, more often than not, be considered ‘elite identities". ? 
Though it is true that public initiatives were commonly introduced by 
elite figures, their resulting, continuous and repetitive effects in daily life 
involved many more actors: 1) even though public monuments were 
commissioned and dedicated by the elite, they also constituted the urban 
context, in which communal life was acted out; 2) even though public 
rituals and festivities were financed and organised by members of the 
elite, other community members acted as the participants and spectators 
of these activities; 3) even though only few individuals decided upon the 
imagery of a coin, civic coinage was used in daily commercial transac- 
tions. Though the daily experiences of citizens are underrepresented in 
archaeological and historical evidence, they were obviously present. 
Thus monumental buildings and building inscriptions, religious festivi- 
ties and rituals as well as civic coinage are not solely indicators of an 
elite life, but of a more general community life. Therefore, the archaeo- 
logical, epigraphic and numismatic evidence I present in this article, 
even though it resulted from initiatives of higher class members, because 


? Friesen (1993); Scherrer (2008); Thür (2004). 
10 Alcock (2001); Woolf (2010) 194, 197; on the difficulty in identifying communal 
and individual interests: Chaniotis (2003) esp. 179. 
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of its subsequent impact on daily life, actively experienced by various 
social classes, lends itself for a discussion about a truly communal civic 
identity of Ephesos.!! 


BUILDING AND BEHOLDING EPHESIAN IDENTITY: CULT PLACES AND THE 
URBAN SPACE OF EPHESOS 


At Ephesos, imperial cult places were constructed throughout the Roman 
period. Many scholars have argued for an early imperial Ephesian cult 
place dedicated to the first Roman emperor.'? Although no indisputable 
evidence has been discovered, such a cult place may reasonably be 
assumed to have existed. Temples dedicated to Augustus (and the god- 
dess Roma) appeared throughout the province of Asia and as Ephesos 
was the capital of Asia in Augustan times, it is hard to imagine that this 
city did not partake in this development.'? Moreover, excavations have 
uncovered a life-size head of Augustus wearing a corona civica; an 
inscription mentioning the erection of a statue of Augustus by a certain 
Apollonios Passalas; and two more than life-size statues of a seated 
Augustus and Livia have been discovered.'* These discoveries do not 
convincingly evidence an imperial cult place by themselves, but together, 
and in relation to the historical context, support the interpretation that a 
religious space devoted to emperor worship must have existed in Ephe- 
sos from the beginning of Roman imperial rule. 

Тће aforementioned pieces of evidence all originate from the Upper 
Agora. This agora was designed to function as the new political and 


!! For this approach I am highly indebted to the work of Louise Revell (2009). Also, 
performativity and the dynamic between structure and agency have been highlighted in 
several recent works on globalisation and identity in the Roman world: Gardner (2013) 
9-11; Hodos (2010) 18; Revell (2009) esp. 1-23, 150-154. The reciprocal relationship 
between elite initiative and communal action was already acknowledged by Chaniotis 
(2003, 190): “Remembrance, performance and guidance appear as the responsibility of 
the members of the elite; at the same time they presuppose an audience; the people who 
are guided, the spectators of the performance, and the participants in the cultural 
memory." 

12 Alzinger (1985) 62; Jobst (1980) 250-259; Scherrer (1990) 98-100; Scherrer 
(2004) 5. 

13 On Augustan imperial cult places: Hánlein-Schüfer (1985). 

14 Life-size statue of Augustus wearing corona civica: Alzinger (1972-1975) 261-263, 
fig.16; inscription recording the erection of a statue of Augustus by Apollonios Passalas: 
Alzinger (1985) 62; Scherrer (1990) 93; more than life-size statues of Augustus and 
Livia: Alzinger (1972-1975) 260-263; Alzinger (1974) 26-37. 
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Рапаупдад 


Figure 1: Augustan Ephesos (29 ВС- 14 AD) 
(based on Groh 2006, figure 4) 


1. Hermaion — Ма Sacra 


2. Felsspalttempel" === Imperial cult place* 
3. Theatre 
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* only one or some buildings located on the Upper Agora were 
dedicated to the Augustan imperial cult. Since | am not sure exactly which building, the entire Upper Agora is marked red. 


Fig. 1: Plan of Augustan Ephesos 


religious centre of Ephesos.! Two temple-like structures dating to the 
Augustan period adorned the Upper Agora, one on the agora itself and 
the other on its northern side. The Prytaneion, the Bouleuterion and a 
monumental Basilica were constructed on the northern side as well. 
Both temples on the Upper Agora have once been proposed to function 
as an Augustan imperial cult place. However, in my view neither temple 
provides conclusive evidence for a solid identification.! Therefore, the 
precise location of an Augustan imperial cult place remains obscure, but 
it most likely formed part of the larger building project that resulted in 
the creation of the Upper Agora (Fig. 1)." The discovery of several 
early imperial statues and statue bases in the area of the Basilica in any 
case suggests that this part of the agora fulfilled a clear representational 


15 Alzinger (1972-1975); Alzinger (1974) 55-57; Scherrer (2007); Thür (2007). 

16 Temple on the northern side: Scherrer (1990) 98-100; temple on the Upper Agora: 
Jobst (1980) 250-259; Thür (2007) 85; Rogers (2012, 99) simply accepts the view that 
the temple on the Agora was dedicated to Roma and Divus Iulius. On the difficulties in 
identifying an imperial cult place: Witschel (2002). 

7 Burrell (2004) 59. 
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Figure 2: Domitianic Ephesos (81-96 AD) Panayirdag 


(based on Groh 2006, figure 14) 
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Fig. 2: Plan of Domitianic Ephesos 


function.!? In this way, the introduction of the imperial cult went hand in 
hand with, and formed an integral part of, the creation of the Augustan 
political and religious centre. 

In the Flavian period, the first provincial cult of the emperor was 
introduced at Ephesos. A massive temple, the so-called Temple of the 
Sebastoi, gave this cult its domineering presence (Fig. 2).! Placed on 
top of a high terrace that was built over a Hellenistic residential area, the 
temple overlooked the entire city. People entering the city through 
the Magnesian Gate would have been astonished by the magnificence 
of the temple complex. Interestingly, due to its dimensions and proxim- 
ity, it also overshadowed the Augustan agora that played such an impor- 
tant role in the Julio-Claudian period. A monumental altar and facade, 
both dating to the middle of the second century Ар, demonstrate the 


18 Stinson (2007) 93; Thür (2007) 84. 
1? Friesen (1993) 63-68. 
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continued significance of this temple complex.?? North of the Tetragonos 
Agora, a huge drained territory measuring 200 x 240m became the site 
for the construction of the Xystoi, a monumental area surrounded by 
porticoes mainly intended to be used for gymnastic contests. By way of 
a propylon, the Xystoi was connected with the Harbour gymnasium to 
the west, which was completed in Ap 92/93?! South of this building 
complex a monumental colonnaded street, measuring no less than 22m 
wide and replaced in the fourth century AD by the currently visible Arka- 
diane, led from the theatre to the harbour, construction of which had 
probably started in the Domitianic period as a response to the westward 
movement of the coastline.” The theatre was enlarged by the addition of 
a second diazoma. The Embolos, which connected the Temple of the 
Sebastoi with the Tetragonos Agora, was paved with marble slabs and 
colonnaded halls with sculptural ornamentation aligned the street.” АП 
of these investments in infrastructure and public edifices demonstrate 
the monumentalisation of the city's access and appearance. The contem- 
porary establishment of the provincial cult that attracted people to Ephe- 
sos from far and wide seems to have been one of the motivators for this 
building activity. At times of religious festivals and processions, the city 
must have been crowded with people. Thus, the introduction of the pro- 
vincial cult resulted not only in the construction of an appropriate house 
for the cult statues of the Sebastoi, but also triggered the transformation 
of the entire city in order to accommodate festivals and processions 
related to the provincial cult. In this respect, it is significant that epi- 
graphic evidence indicates that the Harbour Gymnasium was called 
Gymnasium of the Emperor or probably as Domitian's Gymnasium until 
the damnatio memoriae of emperor Domitian.” 

The Hadrianic period saw the drainage of another swamp territory to 
the north of the Xystoi and the Harbour Gymnasium, providing a suita- 
ble place for the second provincial temple of Ephesos. From AD 135- 
138, the Temple of Hadrian, measuring 85 x 57 m, adorned the centre of 


20 Friesen (1993) 70-72. See for alternative views on the architecture and ornamenta- 


tion of the facade: Schneider (1986) 125-128; Bammer (1988) 153-156. 
?! Friesen (1993) 121-123; Steskal (2003) 167. 
22 Scherrer (2008) 42. On the movement of the coastline: Kraft e.a. (2000) 189-191. 
23 On the theatre: Ataç (1999) 4. On the adornment of the Embolos: Thür (1999) 170. 
24 Scherrer (2008) 40-46; Thür (2004) 225-228. For religious festivals, birthdays, and 
processions at Ephesos, see next section. 
25 Karwiese (1997) 145. 
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Panayirdag 


Figure 3: Hadrianic Ephesos (117-138 AD) 
(based on Groh 2006, figure 14) 
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Fig. 3: Plan of Hadrianic Ephesos 


a precinct surrounded by porticoes and measuring 286 x 231 m (Fig. 3).?6 
This enormous building complex dominated the harbour area, making 
sure that everybody arriving at the harbour could not miss this expres- 
sion of imperial grandeur and divinity. Meanwhile, the accessibility of 
the harbour was improved by the construction of monumental avenues, 
suggesting an increased importance of the harbour and a more ‘interna- 
tional' character of Ephesos. In addition, the number of gymnasia 
increased, the theatre was enlarged a second time, a bathing complex 
was added to the Harbour Gymnasium and a multitude of public edifices 
including gates, nymphaea, fountains, a library and the so-called ‘Tem- 
ple of Hadrian’ adorned the sides of the Via Sacra.” At the end of the 
Hadrianic period, Ephesos boasted several enormous edifices, notably 
the Temple of Hadrian in the vicinity of the harbour, the Temple of the 


26 Groh (2006) 82. On the date of the completion of the Temple of Hadrian, see: 
Burrell (2004) 67. 

27 Summarized in Scherrer (2008) 53-54; see also Rogers (2012) 193-197. The *tem- 
ple of Hadrian’, located along the Embolos, was falsely identified as a temple of Hadrian, 
but it still carries the name. For a recent account on this edifice: Quatember (2010). 
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Figure 4: Ephesos during and after the 
Antonine period (138-262 AD) 
(based on Groh 2006, figure 14) 
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Fig. 4: Plan of Antonine Ephesos 


Sebastoi, the Harbour Bath-Gymnasium, Xystoi and the enlarged thea- 
tre. Peter Scherrer has argued that buildings like the Xystoi and the 
theatre provided space for religious activities such as festivals and pro- 
cessions, especially those that were connected to the worship of the 
emperor.”® So it appears that these new or enlarged edifices often, in one 
way or another, permanently or occasionally, played an important role in 
performances and celebrations of emperor worship.’ 

Building activity decreased in the middle of the second century AD. 
No new imperial cult places were constructed. Noteworthy is the addi- 
tion of an altar and a facade to the complex of the Temple of the Sebas- 
toi, the construction of two gymnasia, the East Gymnasium and the 
Vedius Gymnasium, and the attachment of a large stoa to the precinct of 
the Temple of Hadrian around AD 200 (Fig. 4).5° From then on, the urban 


28 Scherrer (2008) esp. 54-57. For rituals acted out in theatres: Chaniotis (2007) esp. 
51-53. The Ephesian theatre is known to have provided space for rituals during the Salu- 
taris procession (Rogers 1991, 100-106). For this procession, see next section. 

? On religious festivities and processions in Roman Ephesos, see next section. 

30 Karwiese (2004) 314. 
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topography of Ephesos remained largely unaltered until the emergence 
of the first Christian buildings. Therefore, the imperial cult places, the 
Temple of Hadrian and the Temple of the Sebastoi in particular, contin- 
ued to dominate the city during the first half of the third century AD. 
Clearly, the monuments of emperor worship had become a familiar and 
highly visible element of the urban topography of Ephesos. 

Turning our attention to the territory northeast of the city, we find 
another familiar and highly visible monument. Here, the Artemision had 
functioned as the most sacred space and the primary religious attraction 
of Ephesos for centuries. The Temple of Artemis, rebuilt after its destruc- 
tion in 356 BC, was even mentioned as one of the Seven Wonders of the 
World and it was still one of the largest temples of the Roman empire. 
While the temple itself remained largely unaltered, archaeological exca- 
vations have revealed several structures within the temenos dating to the 
Roman period. Most recently, a first-century Odeion has been uncovered, 
situated 180m southwest of the temple?! Additionally, inscriptions tell us 
about the construction of a gymnasium, a banqueting hall, a stoa and a 
drain, all of which were built in the Roman period.? Most importantly, 
two Ephesian inscriptions suggest that a Sebasteion, a cult place dedi- 
cated to Augustus, was located within the confines of the Artemision.33 
In one inscription (/vE V 1522) a so-called fanum and the Sebasteion are 
said to have had the same boundary wall. This fanum is commonly inter- 
preted as referring to the Artemision and, therefore, the Sebasteion is 
thought to have been situated within the confines of this sanctuary. The 
mention of the proconsul C. Asinius Gallus dates this inscription to 6/5 
BC. The second inscription (/vE II 412) refers to the restoration of the 
damaged enceinte of the Sebasteion during the reign of Titus. Based on 
the fact that the restoration was paid for from the treasury of the Artemi- 
sion, the inscription demonstrates a connection between both sacred 
spaces. The combination of the information provided by both inscrip- 
tions, indeed, supports the view that a Sebasteion existed inside the 
temenos of the Artemision.** Even more so, Kirbihler and Zabrana have 
recently argued that the worship of the goddess Roma and Divus Iulius 
was instigated in the same temenos around 40 вс and archaeological evi- 
dence suggests that the Roman emperor was worshipped here at least 


?! Muss (2007). On the Odeion: Zabrana (2011); (2012). 

32 Engelmann (2001) 43. 

33 ЉЕ П 412 and ЉЕ У 1522; Scherrer (1990) 90; Engelmann (1993) 279-280. 
34 Muss (2007) 243-244. 
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until the end of the second century AD.” So, even before the start of the 
imperial period, the worship of the Roman ruler was closely associated 
with the cult of the Ephesian patron goddess and it remained that way for 
more than two centuries. 

The ancient sacred road, referred to as the Via Sacra Ephesiaca, con- 
nected the sanctuary of Artemis Ephesia with the city.?ó In the Roman 
period, this road was still existent and in use and all main public edifices 
in the city were located along it (Fig. 1 to 4, green line). Constructed in 
the second century AD or the start of the third century AD, the so-called 
Damianus Stoa, besides protecting participants of the sacred processions 
from getting wet and providing shelter from the sun, constituted an 
impressive monumental structure, dominating the landscape between the 
sanctuary and the city.” As the investments in the infrastructure and 
architecture of the Artemision demonstrate, the traditional cult of Arte- 
mis Ephesia still played a significant role as late as the third century AD. 
In the city itself, no buildings are exclusively dedicated to Artemis 
Ephesia. The Prytaneion has been interpreted as a religious building 
intended for the worship of Artemis Ephesia.?? However, Hestia Boulaia 
was frequently addressed as the primary deity, and especially from the 
middle of the second century AD, the variety of deities mentioned in 
inscriptions from the Prytaneion increased.? Amongst these deities, 
Artemis had a prominent, but not exclusive, place within this building. 
Her prominence is exemplified by the discovery of four second-century 
statues of the goddess: no other statues were found. However, the pres- 
ence of these statues does not necessarily imply a cult of Artemis Ephe- 
sia. Though Rogers still refers to these statues as 'cult statues', Martin 
Steskal has convincingly criticised the evidence and assumptions, on 
which this classification relies.4° In my opinion, therefore, evidence for 
the interpretation of the Prytaneion as a cult place dedicated to Artemis 


55 Kirbihler & Zabrana (2014). 

36 Knibbe & Langmann (1993); Knibbe & Thür (1995); Thür (1999). 

37 Knibbe & Langmann (1993) 16-27; Pietsch & Trinkl (1995) 26-33; Thür (1999) 
165-166. Dieter Knibbe regarded the construction of the Damianus stoa as one of the last 
efforts to keep the cult of Artemis Ephesia alive. He argued for a decline of the cult of 
Artemis Ephesia since the second half of the second century Ap: Knibbe (2004) 146-147, 
and he is now followed by Rogers (2012) 222-228. See next section on the decline of 
Artemis's cult and my stance on this issue. 

38 Knibbe (1981) 101-105; Steskal (2010). 

39 Oster (1990) 1688-1691; Rogers (2012) 303-308. 

40 Steskal (2008); Rogers (2012) 303. 
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is lacking. In addition, a U-shaped structure located at the junction close 
to the Celsus library (Fig. 4, X) has often been considered an altar of 
Artemis.^! According to Rogers, this altar played a vital role in the ritual 
activities on the birthday of Artemis and functioned as a “stational” ref- 
erence point, “where sacrifices to the goddess undoubtedly were made 
every year on the sixth of May, at least after A.D. 104" and “from which 
those who took part in the processions up to Ortygia departed." ? How- 
ever, its identification is quite controversial. Recently, Barbara Burrell, 
rejecting Hilke Thür's interpretation, opted to identify the remains as the 
fundaments of an auditorion instead.? The truth is that aside from 
the foundations evidence that might provide clues for a proper identifica- 
tion is scarce. This U-shaped structure cannot conclusively be interpreted 
as an altar of Artemis, neither is it possible to conclude anything about its 
alleged prominent role during rituals dedicated to Artemis Ephesia. 
Other public buildings of Roman Ephesos do, however, reveal a close 
relation between Artemis Ephesia and the deified emperor. The majority 
of these buildings used to carry dedicatory inscriptions commemorating 
the completion and dedication of the structure. Artemis Ephesia and the 
emperor were by far the most frequently addressed deities in these 
inscriptions.^ A substantial percentage of the dedicatory inscriptions 
even mentions both gods together as addressees (Fig. 5). As Figure 5 
shows, the basic formula of the dedications frequently includes one, two 
or all three of the ‘institutions’ of Ephesos: the cult of Artemis Ephesia, 
the cult of the Roman emperor and the city itself, the latter most com- 
monly referred to as the demos, boulé or polis of Ephesos. The relation- 
ship between these three ‘institutions’, I suggest, can be summarised by 
the term ‘Ephesian triad'. Important to note is that the dedicatory inscrip- 
tions do not testify to the sacred nature of the structures they belong to, 
but to the dedication itself as an ‘act of religious communication’. As 
Jörg Rüpke has argued: “most of the material remains, the sources by 
which ancient religion can be reconstructed, had been used in religious 
communication and, loaded with intentions and meanings, were part of 


41 Thiir (2005); Rogers (2012) 137-138, 169-170. 

4 Rogers (2012) 138. 

43 Burrell (2009) 83-87. 

AII dedicatory inscriptions are published in Die Inschriften von Ephesos (IvE): IvE 
Та: 20; WE II: 404, 410, 411, 413, 414, 415, 416, 418, 421, 422, 422B, 423, 424, 424A, 
425A, 429, 430, 431, 432, 435, 438, 441, 443, 455, 463, 469, 4770, 492, 496, 499; IvE VI: 
2034, 2035, 2037; УЕ VII/1: 3001; 3003; 3005; 3008; 3092. 
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Fig. 5: Graph displaying the percentages of the addressees of religious 
dedications of public buildings in Ephesos (п=54) 


acts of communication." ^^ The idea not to regard these inscriptions as 
indicators of sacred buildings, is supported by the fact that dedicatory 
inscriptions belonged to a variety of structures, including waterworks, a 
fishery customs house, the paving of a street, a latrine and a sundial.^ó 
Thus, most of the Ephesian dedicatory inscriptions communicated mes- 
sages of gratitude directed to the ‘Ephesian triad’ for enabling the suc- 
cessful completion of a building project. 

Two aspects of the dedicatory inscriptions deserve special attention. 
First of all, by mentioning all or some of the institutions of the ‘Ephesian 
triad’, the dedications emphasise the importance of, and connection 
between, the patron deity of Ephesos, the Roman emperor and the city. 
Second, by constituting an act of religious communication between the 
Ephesian triad and the commissioner, the dedications commemorate 
the public benefactors, who financed the construction of public buildings, 


45 Rüpke (2009) 33. Also Rogers (2012, 19) states in his introductory chapter: “(...) 
most people in the ancient world made vows to gods to achieve specific, well-defined, 
short-term goals, such as avoiding illness, ensuring a bountiful harvest, completing a voy- 
age safely, getting rich, or attracting a desirable lover. If the goal was realized, the person 
who made the vow dedicated a statue or an inscription (or something else) to the god(s) 
to pay off the vow." In our case, the goal was the completion of a building project. As 
soon as the construction of the building was finished, the structure, or at least the inscrip- 
tion, was dedicated to one or several gods. Therefore, the religious dedications should be 
seen as part of this religious communication between the people who dedicate and the 
gods to whom was dedicated. 

46 Waterworks: IvE II 415, 416; fishery customs house: /vE Ia 20; paving of the 
Embolos: /vE УПЛ 3008; latrine: /vE II 455; sundial: /vE II 432; for a similar view on 
dedicatory inscriptions: Burrell (2006) 442. 
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as pious men. In this way, the construction, and completion, of the Ephe- 
sian structures were “publicly represented as expressions of piety toward 
Artemis and the emperors by the rich."^ Of importance is the fact that 
the dedications were visible throughout the Ephesian city centre, gradu- 
ally increased in number during the second century AD, and continued to 
convey these messages of interconnection and of piety of the benefactors 
during their entire lifetime (Fig. 1 to 4, purple buildings). The quantity, 
permanence and public visibility of the dedicatory inscriptions made the 
message conveyed a very powerful and influential one. 

Due to their quantity, permanence and public visibility, the inscrip- 
tions also became essential aspects of the social memory and discourse 
of Ephesos. This observation urges us to reconsider the idea that the 
dedicatory inscriptions on public buildings were simply expressions of 
their elite initiators. The question we need to ask here is: what degree 
of literacy was needed to understand an inscription? In this respect, 
Louise Revell has pointed out that “the repetitious nature of the wording 
and the epigraphic abbreviations mean that it was not necessary to be 
fully literate to read the average inscription.’’4 In the case of the Ephe- 
sian dedicatory inscriptions the dedicatees were always mentioned at the 
beginning, in the same sequence and using similar phrases. To under- 
stand that these inscriptions were dedicated to the institutions of the 
*Ephesian triad’ did not require a high degree of literacy. Therefore, the 
greater part of the inhabitants and visitors of Ephesos would have recog- 
nised the repeatedly mentioned interconnection between Artemis Ephe- 
sia, the Roman emperor and the city. 

In addition, I should mention one particular dedicatory inscription that 
shows that both elites and non-elites could be involved in setting up 
dedications to the ‘Ephesian triad’. This inscription (ЛЕ Ia 20) records 
the construction of a fishery customs house. However, instead of a sin- 
gle benefactor or his family, the dedication records a list of around a 
hundred names of individuals, who had contributed to the realisation of 
the building. Though these individuals most likely were well-off citi- 
zens, their payments are referred to as ‘additional’ to the contribution of 
the association of fishermen and fishmongers.*? The beginning of the 
inscription mentions the addressees of the dedication: 


47 Rogers (2012) 199. 
48 Revell (2009) 180. 
49 Lytle (2012) 220. 
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... to Nero Claudius Caesar Augustus Germanicus the Emperor and 
Julia Agrippina Augusta his mother and Octavia the wife of the 
Emperor and to the demos of Rome and to the demos of Ephesos ...79 


Preceding the Emperor, some letters of “Ephesia” are still legible, indi- 
cating that the dedication was originally addressed to the entire ‘Ephe- 
sian triad'. Thus, this inscription demonstrates that the act of dedicating 
a building to the ‘Ephesian triad’ was not an exclusively elite affair, but 
may have involved people from other social statuses as well. 

In summary, places of emperor worship dominated the urban appear- 
ance of Ephesos and the cult of Artemis Ephesia continued to flourish by 
way of the famous sanctuary and its sacred road. The construction of a 
Sebasteion inside the temenos of the Artemision demonstrates the early 
interconnection of the worship of Artemis Ephesia and the deified 
emperor. This interconnection was also made manifest by the building 
inscriptions regularly recording Artemis Ephesia, the Roman emperor 
and the city (‘Ephesian triad’) as the intended dedicatees. In this way, 
the importance of Artemis Ephesia and the Roman emperor was clearly 
communicated in the urban space of Ephesos. The beholders of the tem- 
ples and the multiple building inscriptions — not solely the elite, but 
practically anybody passing through the city centre — were reminded of 
this message, emphasising the interconnection of the three ‘institutions’. 
However, not only the urban context of communal life stimulated a gen- 
eral sense that Artemis Ephesia and the Roman emperor were integral to 
the city of Ephesos, also community life itself was interlaced with activi- 
ties related to both the worship of the Ephesian patron goddess and the 
worship of the emperor. 


ACTING OUT EPHESIAN IDENTITY: RELIGIOUS FESTIVITIES AND PROCESSIONS 
AT EPHESOS 


In addition to the construction of imperial cult places, ritual activities 
and multiple festivities venerating the emperor as a deity were organised 
in Ephesos. The addition of a monumental altar to the temenos of the 


50 ЉЕ Ta 20. For a detailed discussion of this inscription, see: Lytle (2012). I have 
quoted Lytle's translation, but I have replaced ‘people’ by the original Greek word of 
‘demos’, because I think that ‘people’ does not do justice to the political and civic nature 
of the demos. 
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Table 1: Religious festivals and birthdays in Roman Ephesos 


Dedicated to the emperor Dedicated to Artemis Ephesia 
Name Date of introduction | Name Date of introduction 
Koina Asias first century AD Artemiseia pre -Roman period 
Balbilleia first centuryAD Epheseia pre -Roman period 
Olympia? first century AD 
Hadrianeia second century AD 
Great Pythia? third century AD 
Birthday of the emperor Birthday of Artemis Ephesia 


Sebastoi in the second century AD, for instance, testifies to sacrificial 
rituals acted out in front of the temple.?! Evidence for the precise nature 
of this kind of ritual activity is hardly available to us. However, epi- 
graphic sources do enlighten us about the religious festivals (agone) in 
honour of a deified emperor, which were very common in the cities of 
Asia Minor, especially from the second century AD.? Ephesos was по 
exception: in his dissertation on the religious festivals celebrated in 
Roman Ephesos, Michael Lehner has gathered the epigraphic evidence 
for these festivities and the present discussion on festivals draws heavily 
on his work.?? The left column of table 1 shows the Ephesian festivals 
that, certainly or probably, were dedicated to the deified emperor. As is 
true for the identification of imperial cult places, it is not an easy task to 
tell whether a festival was connected to the worship of an emperor or 
another deity. The best indication for the identification of a festival as an 
imperial one is the mention of an imperial priest, who at the same time 
functioned as agonothete of a festival. This festival is then likely to have 
celebrated the divinity of the emperor. At Ephesos, this was true for the 
festivals Кота Asias, Balbilleia and Hadrianeia.™* No such evidence is 
present for the Olympia and the Great Pythia festivals, but they are still 


5! It is, however, not unlikely that another altar preceded this altar. Also rituals and 
sacrifices were most probably carried out in front of the Temple of the Sebastoi before the 
second century AD, but the existence of this monumental altar explicitly evidences these 
kinds of religious activities. 

52 Price (1984) 102-114; Van Nijf (1999) 176-181, 186-188. 

55 Lehner (2004). 

5 Кота Asias: Lehner (2004) 165; Balbilleia: Lehner (2004) 180; Hadrianeia: 
Lehner (2004) 203-204. 
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regarded as imperial festivals by many scholars." Even if the latter two 
are not considered imperial festivals, many of the festivals introduced in 
the Roman period celebrated the divinity of the emperor. From the end 
of the first century AD, the number of Ephesian festivals gradually 
increased. As most of these festivals continued to be organized well into 
the third century AD, imperial festivals must have become familiar in the 
city of Ephesos, for both inhabitants and visitors alike. In addition, birth- 
days of the emperor are known to have been exuberantly celebrated 
throughout the Roman world and, at the time Hadrian was visiting Ephe- 
sos, he was welcomed in the theatre with hymns sung in his honour. A" 
Religious festivals were part and parcel of the cult of Artemis Ephesia 
as well (table 1). The Artemiseia and Epheseia might have had their 
origins in pre-Roman times. However, inscriptions recording their cele- 
bration mainly date to the second century AD and reveal the frequent 
celebration of these festivals in the Roman period.? The first-century 
Odeion in the Artemision evidences the organisation of musical contests, 
which might have been part of опе or both of these festivals.?* An Anto- 
nine inscription even informs us that a certain T. Aelius Marcianus 
Priscus, agonothete and panegyriarch of the Artemiseia, installed a new 
competition for elder participants, increased the value of the prize and 
ordered that statues had to be erected for the victors.°? These organiza- 
tional changes probably increased the status and fame of the Arte- 
miseia.™ In the second half of the second century AD, inscriptions explic- 
itly record the 513th, 516th, 517th and 518th celebration of the Epheseia, 
implying a clear connection with the origins of Ephesos and the cult of 
Artemis Ephesia. Though the numbering of the festival is probably bet- 
ter interpreted as an example of ‘invention of tradition’ than as a realistic 
record, it still demonstrates the connection between the festival and the 


55 Friesen (1993) 117-121, 140; Lehner (2004) 182-186, 214. 

56 For example, the birthday of emperor Antoninus Pius was celebrated at Ephesos for 
five consecutive days: Price (1984) 106, 112; Lehner (2004) 223. For the hymns: Chani- 
otis (2007) 53. 

57 Lehner (2004) 139-140. The Epheseia is mentioned as a general feast of the Ionians 
in the 5th century Bc by Thucydides (3.104.2-4) and inscriptions dating to the first cen- 
tury BC and first century AD refer to this festival as well: Lehner (2004) 127-130. The 
Artemiseia is probably the subject of a description of a *local festival of Artemis' in the 
Ephesiaca of Xenophon of Ephesos (2.1). Its origins are assumed to be pre-Roman, 
although evidence is absent: Lehner (2004) 139-140. 

58 Zabrana prefers the Artemiseia: Zabrana (2011) 361; Zabrana (2012) 81. 

5 Lehner (2004) 145. 

$9 Van Nijf (1999) 180. 
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origins of the cult and the сїїу.°! So, although the imperial period did not 
witness the introduction of new festivals for Artemis Ephesia, the sig- 
nificance of the patron goddess is evidenced by the remarkable continu- 
ity of the festivals dedicated to Artemis Ephesia. 

Two particular ritual activities provide more detailed information 
about what happened during religious celebrations of Artemis Ephesia: 
the ‘mysteries of Artemis’, related to the birthday of the goddess, and 
the so-called Salutaris procession. Both of them have been thoroughly 
studied by Guy Maclean Rogers. Activities related to the mysteries 
took place on the birthday of Artemis Ephesia, which probably was the 
most important event of the Ephesian religious calendar. To the south- 
west of Ephesos, at a grove called Ortygia, where Artemis and her 
brother Apollo were believed to have been born, the citizens of Ephesos 
celebrated her birthday at least from the end of the fourth century BC 
until the middle of the third century ap.“ According to Strabo (14.1.20), 
writing in 29 Bc, this celebration of Artemis’ birth involved a general 
festival as well as symposia and mystic sacrifices. So-called Kuretes 
have been recorded as the ones in charge of these rituals and mysteries. 
During the reign of Augustus, their office was relocated from the Arte- 
mision to the recently constructed Prytaneion.9? Rather than signifying a 
divorce between the cult of Artemis Ephesia and the mysteries, this act 
should be seen as a "legal separation with custody of some cultic func- 
tions retained by the Artemision." 56 Also, an Ephesian embassy used the 
sacred story of the birth of Artemis in front of the Roman Senate and 
the Roman emperor Tiberius in order to obtain imperial benefits (Tac. 
Ann. 3.61.1-2).9 This account as well as the transfer of the Kuretes’ 
office to the Prytaneion demonstrate that the birth of Artemis, the mys- 
teries of Artemis, as well as the responsible officials, were an integral 
aspect of the Roman city as early as the reign of Augustus and 
Tiberius.9* 


61 Lehner (2004) 130-135. 

9? Procession: Rogers (1991); mysteries: Rogers (2012). 

63 Oster (1990) 1711. 

64 Rogers (2012) 8; on the evidence for the celebration of the mysteries of Artemis in 
pre-Roman times: Rogers (2012) 33-88. 

65 Knibbe (1981) 75-76; Rogers (2012) 115-118. 

66 Rogers (2012) 156. 

97 Rogers (2012) 140-144. 
As was true for the emperor worship, see previous section. 
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An important source for our knowledge of the mysteries of Artemis 
are the so-called Kuretes lists. These lists record the people who were 
responsible for the celebrations and rituals in any given year. Besides the 
Kuretes, these people included the head of the Prytaneion (prytanis) and 
several cult attendants. Originally, the Kuretes and the prytaneis were 
cultic officials, but in time these offices increasingly obtained a prestig- 
ious status, especially in the second century AD. Rich and powerful men 
belonging to the higher classes of Ephesian society held these offices 
and invested their money in the maintenance of the rituals performed on 
the birthday of Artemis Ephesia."? On the other hand, the mention of ап 
increasing number of attendants, specialising in a certain aspect of the 
rituals, testifies to a professionalization of the mysteries in the course of 
the second century AD. The birthday of the Ephesian patron goddess 
turned into a major festivity, attracting a great number of people to the 
city and reinforcing a distinct Ephesian identity.”! Around AD 162-164, 
the sacred herald of Artemis started to distribute offerings of oil, not only 
on the birthday of Artemis, but on the sixth day of every month, and an 
entire sacred month, the Artemision, was dedicated to the Ephesian god- 
dess and was barred to public business." These measures indicate that 
Artemis’ divinity and rituals devoted to Artemis extended beyond her 
birthday and were fully integrated into the public life of Ephesos. 

The birthday of Artemis, like other public rituals of Ephesos, was not 
immune to economic stagnation and decline, especially because all man- 
ifestations of Artemis-worship highly depended on the benefactions and 
generosity of the Ephesian rich. Repetitive adjustments to the celebra- 
tion of the mysteries of Artemis in the second half of the second century 
AD, such as the extended distribution of oil and the dedication of the 
month Artemision, may suggest that the organization of the Prytaneion, 


© These inscriptions were originally studied by Dieter Knibbe (1981). Recently, Guy 
Maclean Rogers (2012) has analysed them in his treatise on the mysteries of Artemis. My 
discussion of the birthday of Artemis heavily relies on the achievements of these 
scholars. 

70 Knibbe (1981) 78-90; Rogers (2012) 122-204. The same public figures were often 
responsible for the financial costs of the construction and renovation of the major public 
monuments and infrastructural projects. For local benefactors in Roman Asia Minor, in 
general, see: Zuiderhoek (2009). For a very influential Ephesian benefactor, T. Claudius 
Aristion, in particular: Scherrer (1997). 

71 Rogers (2012) 153-158. 

72 IvE Ia 248; Knibbe e.a. (1989) 171-172, no.6; Chaniotis (2003) 184-186; Rogers 
(2012) 222-225. 
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and the association of Kuretes, was becoming unstable. Contrastingly, 
one could interpret them as examples of more extensive veneration of 
the goddess. Though Rogers argues for a decline of popularity of the 
cult, he admits that the evidence is ambiguous." Less ambiguous is 
the evidence that demonstrates the severe financial problems of Artemis’ 
cult at the end of the second century AD and the start of the third century 
AD. The wealthy sponsors of the cult lacked sufficient funds to finance 
the expensive rituals and celebrations, and to set up elaborately worked 
stones inscribed with the names of the prytanis, the Kuretes, and the cult 
attendants. New or more benefactors were sought after and the celebra- 
tions and rituals were moderated. The inscribed stones presenting the 
lists of Kuretes decreased in number and quality. The dependence of 
Artemis's birthday on the financial well-being of the Ephesian elite had 
had its repercussions in times of economic decline: the era of monumen- 
tal and exuberant display of Artemis's divinity, supported by the local 
benefactors of Ephesos, had come to an end.” 

Inscriptions, found in the Prytaneion, however, evidence that there 
was more at stake than simply a lack of public sponsorship: people also 
started to turn to the worship of other gods. The third-century lists 
of Kuretes display several offices that were associated with the cult of 
Hestia Boulaia or Demeter and Kore. In addition, the reference to ‘all 
the mysteries’ in inscriptions is interpreted by Rogers as indicating a 
merging of the mysteries of Artemis with the other mysteries celebrated 
at Ephesos. Moreover, honorific inscriptions set up by the prytaneis after 
the completion of the mysteries, record several gods, again including 
Hestia Boulaia and Demeter and Kore; but they never mention Artemis 


75 Rogers (2012) 205-229. Both Knibbe (2004, 148-149) and Rogers (2012, 207-228) 
regard the late second-century expressions of reverence of Artemis as the last efforts to 
keep the cult of Artemis Ephesia alive. 

74 Rogers (2012) 225. 

75 One list of Kuretes exhibits thirteen Kuretes instead of the usual six: /vE Ш 974. 
Other lists do not record a local figure as the head of the Prytaneion, but Artemis Ephesia 
(ЛЕ IV 1078) or the emperor himself (/vE IV 1057). Since the office of prytanis included 
the sponsoring of many cultic activities, this might indicate that there was no public fig- 
ure who could afford to be the head of the Prytaneion. The public rituals, including the 
celebrations on Artemis’s birthday, were now probably funded by the treasury of the 
Artemision, or the imperial treasury: Rogers (2012) 234-235. 

The gradual moderation of the celebrations and rituals is indicated by the decreasing 
number of cult attendants during the late second and early third centuries AD. Less her- 
alds, initiators, and musicians are recorded, implying the downsizing of the cultic activi- 
ties on the birthday of Artemis: Rogers (2012) 233-238. 

76 Rogers (2012) 249-250. 
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Ephesia." The same inscriptions do not highlight the prytanis and his 
colleagues, the Kuretes and the cult attendants, as they did before. 
Instead, they emphasise the role of the prytanis’ wife and his children. 
Apparently, the religious focus in the Prytaneion was shifting from the 
public and communal to the private and familial.” Despite the presence 
of some fragmentary lists of Kuretes, testifying to the continued celebra- 
tion of the birthday of Artemis conjoined with other mysteries or not, it 
is clear that the cult of Artemis Ephesia had lost her dominant position 
in the Prytaneion, and probably in the public life of Ephesos in general. 
Interestingly, as we will see, the decreasing dominance of Artemis Ephe- 
sia in the Prytaneion and in public life is contradicted by the continued 
prominence of her image on the third-century Ephesian coinage.” 

The birthday and mysteries of Artemis Ephesia were not always occa- 
sions intended solely for the veneration of the goddess, though. In the 
middle of the first century AD, the Kuretes, for the first time, are not 
referred to as simply 'pious' (eusebeis), but also as 'devoted to the 
emperor’ (philosebastos).8° This custom continued until the early 3rd 
century AD. Apparently, the officials responsible for the organization of 
Artemis's birthday, wished to be commemorated as such and, thus, to 
underscore their connection with the Roman authorities, and the Roman 
emperor in particular. The addition of philosebastos tells us, however, 
not only something about the private identities of these Kuretes, for it 
was prominently and publicly advertised on the architectural building 
blocks of the Prytaneion. In the words of Rogers: "The language of 
devotion to the emperors displayed in the later first-century lists 
of Kuretes therefore shows the extent to which the godlike power of the 
Roman emperors not only had led to the creation of new cults with 
entirely new priests in the Roman province of Asia, but also had had 
effects upon old cultic associations, traditional cults, and the ways in 
which members of those traditional cults permitted themselves and their 
sense of piety to be represented to the public.”8! Moreover, an inscrip- 
tion dating to the reign of Commodus evidences that the deified emperor 
was unmistakably integrated into the annual rituals of Artemis's birth- 
day. This inscription, a decree of the Ephesian Gerousia, mentions the 


7 Knibbe (1981) 91-92, 102-105; Knibbe (2004) 146; Rogers (2012) 237-243. 
78 Rogers (2012) 243. 

79 On the numismatic evidence, see next section. 

80 Rogers (1999); Rogers (2012) 158-169, 207, 245. 

3! Rogers (2012) 166. 
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veneration of and sacrificing to both Artemis and Commodus.* There is 
no doubt, then, that the Roman emperor was officially one of the main 
subjects of worship during Artemis's birthday.8 It is interesting to note 
that the first clear record of the integration of the emperor into the birth- 
day rituals of Artemis Ephesia dates to a period in which the cult of 
Artemis Ephesia starts to experience financial problems. This observa- 
tion might be interpreted as support for the view of a declining popular- 
ity of Artemis: the incorporation of the Roman emperor was intended to 
make the rituals of Artemis more attractive. However, it was not the first 
time that rituals were simultaneously dedicated to the patron goddess of 
Ephesos and the Roman emperor. 

The famous Ephesian inscription concerning the procession set up by 
the benefactor Salutaris provides interesting insights into the nature and 
organization of that procession.8* This procession was organized for the 
first time in AD 104 as part of the Salutaris foundation. Named after its 
initiator C. Vibius Salutaris, the foundation entailed an act of liberalitas 
and a procession of statues. Interestingly, the foundation was, in its 
entirety, intended “to adorn the city magnificently with the greatest and 
most remarkable gifts for the honour of the most manifest and greatest 
goddess Artemis, and of the house of the emperors, and of your city.”85 
Details of the procession also reveal an intrinsic connection between 
these three ‘institutions’, comprising the ‘Ephesian triad’.8° First, the 
procession started and ended in the sanctuary of Artemis Ephesia, fol- 
lowing the Via Sacra Ephesiaca through the city that, in AD 104, was 
dominated by the Temple of the Sebastoi. Second, the procession carried 
nine images of Artemis Ephesia, five statues of the emperor or other 
symbols of Roman power, and fifteen representations of institutions and 
tribes that made up the city.” The images of Artemis Ephesia were made 
of gold and silver, while it is specifically noted that Salutaris himself 
took care of the silver images of emperor Trajan and his wife Plotina 
and that they had a prominent place among the statues during assemblies 


€ ЉЕ Та 26; Rogers (2012, 215) argues that this custom of reverencing and sacrific- 
ing refers to the rituals performed on Artemis's birthday. 

83 Rogers (2012) 214-217. 

84 ТЕ Та 27; fundamental on this inscription and the procession: Rogers (1991). 

55 JVE Ta 27, 342-346. See also: ibid., 366-368; 384-386. Translation taken from Rog- 
ers (1991) appendix I, 173. 

86 This connection is also manifest in the religious dedications of public edifices, see 
previous section. 

87 ЉЕ Та 27, 22-31. 
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in the theatre. Third, the procession “threaded its way through the 
streets of Ephesos on the day when the high priest of the common tem- 
ple of Asia in Ephesos took office, during the twelve sacred and regular 
assembly meetings fixed by law and custom, at the time of the Sebasteia, 
the Soteria, and the penteteric Great Ephesia, during all gymnastic 
games, and on other occasions determined by the boule and demos."*? 
АП of these occasions are either religious events related to Artemis 
Ephesia or the deified emperor, or they constitute civic assemblies. 
Therefore, they too reflect the focus of the procession on the ‘Ephesian 
triad'. Finally, persons that violated any of the regulations recorded 
by the inscription itself, had to pay “forward the further adornment of 
lady Artemis 25,000 denarii, and to the fiscus of lord Caesar another 
25,000 denarii (...).”°° The procession, therefore, forms a clear example 
of an Ephesian ritual which emphasised the ‘Ephesian triad’ in all its 
facets. Interestingly, this ritual combining both Ephesian cults was 
enacted on the birthday of Artemis Ephesia and during ‘all gymnastic 
games': in other words, during all imperial festivals and festivals of 
Artemis Ephesia. 

The religious activities highly depended on financial input from the 
Ephesian public benefactors (euergetes) The same euergetes held 
the prestigious religious offices and as prytaneis, priests, Kuretes and 
agonothetes, they were in charge of the rituals, the festivals and the pro- 
cessions. The activities proper involved many more people, though. At 
the mysteries of Artemis flute and trumpet players, sacred heralds, 
inspectors of the entrails of sacrificial victims and other cult attendants 
assisted in carrying out the necessary rituals.?! Upon entering the city 
through the Magnesian Gate, the Salutaris procession was joined by 
250 ephebes: the same group of young Ephesians who would later sing 
songs in praise of the emperor Hadrian in the theatre of Ephesos.? 
Numerous athletes competing with one another during the Artemiseia, 
the Epheseia, the Hadrianeia or any other festival in Ephesos are attested 


88 Ibid., 150-158. 

89 Rogers (1991) 83. Lehner (2004) did not include the Sebasteia and Soteria in his 
treatise on Ephesian religious festivals. As no more information on these festivals is 
known, I have not mentioned them either. 

90 ТЕ Та 27, 112-113. Translation taken from Rogers (1991) appendix I, 157. 

?! Rogers (2012) 148-150, 173-180. 

? Rogers (1991) 59; Chaniotis (2007) 53. 
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in inscriptions.” But the greatest group of people involved in ritual 
activities in Ephesos were the anonymous spectators. They were the 
ones sitting in the theatre and the Odeion of the Artemision and attend- 
ing the rituals and musical contests; they were the ones supporting the 
athletes and wrestlers in the gymnasia and they were the ones who either 
joined a procession or needed to get out of the way, when a procession 
made its way through the streets of Ephesos.” In case of the mysteries 
of Artemis, it is unfortunate that we have no information about the peo- 
ple who were initiated, as we have for the mysteries on the island of 
Samothrace. It is significant, though, that the list of initiates (mystai) 
from Samothrace records people from all layers of society.” Although 
the spectators and participants of rituals in Ephesos were rather invisible 
in the archaeological and epigraphic evidence, the frequency of ritual 
activities staged in public spaces and central buildings created a com- 
munal life, to which the divinity of Artemis and the Roman emperor 
were integral. 

In this respect it is useful to take a swift look at a religious context 
that was less communal. Several associations have been attested for in 
the city of Ephesos. Philip Harland has demonstrated that emperor wor- 
ship played a significant role within some of these associations and was 
closely related to the worship of other deities.” The association of 
Demetriasts, for example, performed mysteries and sacrifices each year 
in Ephesos to Demeter Karpophoros and Thesmophoros and to the 
Sebastoi.? In addition, a group of physicians is known to have sacrificed 
to Asklepios and to the Sebastoi?* Emperor worship, thus, was inte- 
grated into religious activities of particular groups of Ephesian society, 
and not only in communal life. Noteworthy is the fact that the subjects 
of these rituals consisted of the Roman emperor and a deity other than 
Artemis Ephesia. Therefore, according to the particular context, emperor 
worship could be interconnected with the worship of any other deity, but 
in the communal and daily life of Ephesos, the emphasis was laid upon 
the interconnection of Artemis' cult and the imperial cult. 


9 Epheseia: Lehner (2004) 137-138; Artemiseia: 149-151; Hadrianeia: 205-206; 
also, Koina Asias: 168; Olympia: 196-197. 

% For the suggestion that traffic is halted at procession time: Rogers (1991) 86. 

95 Dimitrova (2008) 245. 

96 Harland (1996); more general in Roman Asia: Harland (2003). 

?7 Harland (1996) 329, 331-332; Harland (2003) 90-93. 
* Harland (1996) 330. 
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Most festivities, organised in the city of Ephesos for decades, were 
dedicated to Artemis Ephesia or a Roman emperor. Religious activities 
did not tend to be exclusive, though, and, especially in the second cen- 
tury AD, the Ephesians integrated emperor worship into their rituals in 
honour of Artemis, even during the birthday celebrations of the patron 
goddess. Like the religious dedications, the Salutaris procession had the 
*Ephesian triad' as its core focus, as reflected by its route and timing as 
well as the statues that were carried along. Apart from the Artemision 
and the imperial cult places in Ephesos, the theatre, gymnasia and the 
Ephesian streets regularly and repetitively formed the scene for these 
activities: activities that presented Artemis Ephesia and the deified 
emperor as essential sources for the Ephesian identity. Organisers, par- 
ticipants and spectators of the rituals, festivals and processions all played 
their own role in confirming and reconfirming this particular identity. 


DISTRIBUTING EPHESIAN IDENTITY: THE EPHESIAN COINAGE 


Cult places and religious activities were not the only ways a city could 
express a cult's significance and its civic identity. Civic coinage was an 
important tool to symbolise the city as a sacred place. The depiction of 
deities, cult statues, sacred architecture as well as prize crowns and 
wreaths related to religious festivals on the reverse side of a coin was a 
common practice in the Roman period.” A coin's obverse generally 
showed the portrait of the Roman emperor or a member of the imperial 
family. Representations of the imperial cult, depicted on the reverses of 
Ephesian coins, are, however, quite scanty, although some coins exist 
displaying imperial temples or prize crowns of imperial festivals (Fig. 6). 
Due to the neokoros status! of Ephesos, the imperial cult appears to 


9 Williams (2007). Particularly on the depiction of prize crowns and wreaths on coin- 
age: Klose (2005). 

100 In general, the term neokoros meant a temple warden. In the Roman period, cities 
of Asia Minor started to apply this term to the cities themselves in order to propagate 
themselves as ‘guardians’ of provincial temples dedicated to the Roman emperor. Being 
a ‘guardian city’ of a provincial temple was a great honour as permission for the construc- 
tion of such a temple had to be granted by the emperor himself. Especially since the 
second century AD, the neokoros title became highly sought-after, as it constituted a pri- 
mary instrument to distinguish one city from another. In Asia Minor, more and more 
provincial temples were granted and constructed: in the first half of the third century AD 
Ephesos could boast that it was ‘four times neokoros’. Fundamental on the neokoros title: 
Burrell (2004). 
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100 AD 


150 AD 200 AD 250 AD 


Imperial temples 

1.1 One imperial temple 

1.2 Two imperial temples 

1.3 Imperial temple; sacrifice in froni 
1.4 Imperial temples; price crowns 
and wreaths on top 


Neokoros-title 

2.1 Once neokoros 

2.2 Twice neokoros 

2.3 Three times neokoros 
2.4 Four times neokoros 


Fig. 6: Timeline of imagery and legends associated with the imperial cult 
on Ephesian coinage (based on Karweise (1970), Burrell (2004) and RPC ІЛ) 


4: 


4. 


Artemis as a huntress 

1.1 Artemis and Apollo 

12 Head of Artemis 

13 Artemis as huntress in a temple 
14 Artemis with a stag 

1.5 Artemis in a car, pulled by a stag 
1.6 Artemis, sitting on a horse 

17 Artemis, sitting on а stag 

1.8 Artemis, sittingon ‘Fels’ 

1.9 Artemis, with one or two torches 
Stag 

2.1 Protome ofstag 

22 Stag with an altar 

23 Stag with Thymiaterion 

Cult statue of Artemis Ephesia 

31 Cult statue with two river gods 
32 Cult statue with temple(s) 

3.3 Cult statue with two children 
Artemision 


Fig. 7: Timeline of imagery associated with the cult of Artemis Ephesia 
on Ephesian coinage (based on Karweise (1970), RPC ІЛ and RPC VIII) 
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have had a profound impact on the legends that were placed on Ephesian 
coinage.! As a designation of the presence of imperial temples and 
festivals, the recurring mention of this status on coins reflected the 
importance of the imperial cult. The first evidence of the neokoros status 
was a legend on a coin of Nero.'? In the Domitianic period, mention of 
the neokoros status continued, but it was from the beginning of the Had- 
rianic period, when Ephesos received its second neokoros title, that this 
status was almost constantly signified on Ephesian coins. This practice 
continued to the middle of the third century ар, when Ephesos gained its 
fourth neokoros title. In this way, symbols of the imperial cult pervaded 
the Ephesian coinage and became an important aspect of the Ephesian 
identity. 

Since minting activity had started at Ephesos in the sixth century BC, 
symbols of Artemis Ephesia (her cult statue, the bee and the stag) con- 
stituted the only images depicted on coinage.! In the first century AD 
this did not fundamentally change and beginning in the reign of Nero the 
Artemision regularly appeared on Ephesian coinage as well. In the Had- 
rianic period, the range of images was greatly expanded, but the major- 
ity retained a connection with the cult of Artemis Ephesia (Fig. 7). 
Sometimes the cult statue of the goddess or the Artemision appear 
alongside river gods or other deities as well as in combination with 
imperial symbols. In these cases, the symbols of Artemis Ephesia were 
generally depicted in a central position. One coin, minted during the 
reign of Gordian III (ар 244-249) and celebrating the good relationship 
(homonoia) between Ephesos and Alexandria, still used the cult statue of 
Artemis Ephesia to symbolize the city.!° So, although Ephesian coinage 
was used to propagate the imperial cult in the Roman period, the numis- 
matic evidence clearly shows the continued significance of Artemis 
Ephesia as the primary symbol of Ephesos, even as late as the middle of 
the third century AD. 

In Ap 211, emperor Caracalla ordained that the third neokoros title of 
Ephesos needed to be reassigned to the cult of Artemis Ephesia, instead 


101 


79-83. 

102 Burrell (2004) 60-61; RPC ІЛ 433; RPC I/II plate 114, no. 2626-2628. 

103 Karwiese (1970) 315-316. 

104 RPC VII/I 192, 199-201; plate 34, 401. A similar representation of the homonoia 
between Ephesos and Alexandria is visible on a relief: now in the Ephesos Museum, 
no. 457. I am grateful to Adrian Saunders for this suggestion. 


The neokoros status was apparent in public inscriptions as well: Burrell (2004) 
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of his own cult. Ephesian inscriptions and coins mention Ephesos as 
twice neokoros and of Artemis, emphasizing the uniqueness of this situ- 
ation. Other coin types of Caracalla and his mother Julia Domna, as well 
as public inscriptions, simply refer to Ephesos as three times neokoros.!® 
Apparently, specific mention of Artemis Ephesia was not always, or was 
no longer, required. In this way, the cult of Artemis Ephesia was incor- 
porated into the system of neokoros titles that, previously, had been 
restricted to the imperial cult. The status of neokoros therefore consti- 
tuted another instance of the interconnection of emperor worship and 
worship of Artemis Ephesia. More generally, especially from the Had- 
rian period onward, the majority of Ephesian coins had the emperor 
depicted on the obverse, whilst an image of Artemis Ephesia as well as 
a legend mentioning the neokoros title adorned the reverse. Therefore, 
all these coins showcased the significant position of both Artemis Ephe- 
sia and the deified emperor in the city of Ephesos. 

As is true for constructing religious space and organising ritual activi- 
ties, issuing of coinage is only part of the story. Coins circulated for a 
long time and were used by everyone in commercial transactions.!% 
Nowadays, coins are one of the most common finds discovered on 
archaeological sites. The ubiquity of civic coinage in daily commercial 
activities and public life, therefore, also reflects the distribution amongst 
the people in Ephesos of the symbols representing Artemis Ephesia and 
the deified emperor as inherent to the city and its communal identity. 


IMPACT OF IMPERIAL CULT AND CIVIC IDENTITY 


In this article I have highlighted the impact of the imperial cult and 
the interconnectivity between emperor worship and the worship of Arte- 
mis Ephesia in Ephesos. The term ‘the Ephesian triad’ usefully encom- 
passes both the intertwining of the cults and their intrinsic relation with, 
and significance to, the city as well as its civic identity. Approaching 
these cults as institutions of a city acknowledges the power hierarchies 
at play in a city without reducing the evidence to manifestations of the 
ones in charge. In the following, a review of the Ephesian institutions as 


105 Burrell (2004) 70-75, 84. 
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expressions of Ephesian society and communal identity demonstrates the 
advantages the approach advocated in this article provides. 

Already at its introduction prior to and during the Augustan period, 
the worship of the Roman ruler and emperor received a place in the civic 
centre and in the sanctuary of Artemis Ephesia. A number of decades 
afterwards, other imperial cult places like the Temple of the Sebastoi 
and the Temple of Hadrian dominated the ‘skyline’ of Ephesos and соп- 
tinued to do so until the third century AD. Public edifices, designated to 
facilitate public gatherings including games and rituals, were closely 
related to the rise of the imperial cult. During imperial festivals, the 
number of which gradually increased, these spaces temporarily served as 
ritual spaces too. In addition, an increasing number of coins and inscrip- 
tions carried texts mentioning the neokoros status of Ephesos. In this 
way, the permanent presence of imperial cult places, the continued cel- 
ebration of imperial festivals until well into the third century AD, and the 
prominent representation of the imperial cult on Ephesian coinage, 
reveal the definitive impact and the ultimate significance of emperor 
worship. Gradually, but especially since the second century AD, the 
imperial cult infiltrated the fundamental essence and identity of 
Ephesos. 

Meanwhile, the traditional cult of Artemis Ephesia kept on having a 
central position in Ephesian life. The famous Artemision continued to 
play a significant role until its destruction by the Goths in AD 262. Its 
infrastructural connection with Ephesos was monumentalized by the 
construction of the Damianus Stoa and the Via Sacra Ephesiaca still 
functioned as the primary route for religious processions. The age-old 
festivals celebrating the divinity of Artemis Ephesia, the Artemiseia and 
the Epheseia, continued to be organized throughout the centuries of 
Roman dominion. The dominance of images of the goddess on Ephesian 
coins demonstrates that Artemis Ephesia was still the primary symbol of 
Ephesos as late as the third century ар. However, although the cult kept 
its traditional significance, it certainly did not remain unaffected by the 
developments of the Roman age. 

Both the imperial cult and the cult of Artemis Ephesia thrived on the 
financial prosperity and sponsorship of the higher classes of Ephesian 
society. The public monuments, public inscriptions, religious festivities, 
and ritual activities could not have existed without the financial contri- 
butions and organizational efforts of the local elite. Not surprisingly, the 
exuberant public display of the imperial cult and the cult of Artemis 
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Ephesia started to evaporate at the end of the second century Ap. The 
grant of the third and fourth neokoros title were not accompanied by 
monumental buildings anymore, and the birthday of Artemis Ephesia 
clearly suffered from insufficient funds. People, including the head of 
the Prytaneion, even started to lay their hopes in the hands of other gods. 
Still, the third-century Ephesian coinage undoubtedly showcases the per- 
severance of Artemis and the emperor in the symbolic expression of the 
city: the combination of its neokoros status and the dominant image of 
Artemis Ephesia only ceased to be displayed, when the minting of Ephe- 
sian coins had stopped in general. It was only the destruction of the 
Artemision in AD 262 that fundamentally altered the way people thought 
of the city of Ephesos, and its position in the Roman empire. 

Returning to the first two centuries, the rise of the imperial cult and 
the continuity of the cult of Artemis Ephesia created a new religious 
reality, in which both cults played a dominant role. Throughout the city 
of Ephesos, public buildings had dedications to Artemis Ephesia, the 
emperor and the city (‘the Ephesian triad’) prominently on display. As 
the number of edifices and structures increased, so did the number of 
these religious dedications. The Salutaris procession signified a similar 
emphasis on ‘the Ephesian triad'. The dedication of the foundation, the 
route and timing of the procession, the statues carried during the proces- 
sion, and the fines for violation of the rules all reveal the intertwinement 
of these cults and their utmost importance for the city. Also the incorpo- 
ration of the Roman emperor into the rituals of Artemis's birthday as 
well as the prominence of images representing Artemis Ephesia and of 
legends mentioning the neokoros status on the Ephesian coinage demon- 
strate the integration of Artemis Ephesia, the Emperor and the city. 

The initiative for this integration certainly lay in the hands of the 
Ephesian euergetes. However, turning our scope to the lived experience 
the discussed pieces of evidence imply, the idea of a strictly elite involve- 
ment, and thus an exclusively elite identity, appears as unsatisfactory. 
The dominance of the cult places of the emperor and of Artemis Ephe- 
sia, the wide-spread distribution of dedications in the city centre and the 
circulation of symbolic messages on coinage had a visual impact on 
passers-by and the users of Ephesian coins. Enormous crowds came as 
spectators or participants to the Ephesian rituals and festivities, which 
were staged in public buildings or, in case of processions, throughout the 
entire city. Most of the time, we have no names of the people participat- 
ing in the celebrations of Artemis' birthday, neither can we determine 
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the number of people viewing the rituals acted out in the theatre, nor 
their social status. Still, the repetition, continuity and prominence of the 
message emphasising the ‘Ephesian triad’, as reflected in the built envi- 
ronment, as acted out during religious celebrations and as distributed by 
Ephesian coinage, does imply the involvement of more segments of 
society than the elite class alone. 

Cults formed an integral part of a city's identity and the urban topog- 
raphy, the religious activities and the civic coinage were suitable means 
to express and reinforce this identity. Thus, Ephesos experienced not 
only a transformation of the tangible aspects of the city, but also of the 
fundamental essence of Ephesian society. In various ways Ephesian 
society emphasised its position in the new Roman world order and its 
affinity with Roman authority. Meanwhile, it also showcased its tradi- 
tional significance as the cult centre of Artemis Ephesia. Both these 
roles, as a highly significant metropolis of the Roman empire and as a 
centre of a rooted and local cult, defined what Ephesos was all about. 
Together, they constituted the main elements of the specifically Ephe- 
sian identity. In this way, the communal identity of Ephesos was rede- 
fined: it was no longer simply the city of Artemis Ephesia, but had 
gradually turned into the city of both Artemis Ephesia and the Emperor. 

Admittedly, emperor worship was widely distributed and intercon- 
necting emperor worship and the worship of other divinities obviously 
was not limited to the city of Ephesos. The impact on communities and 
civic identities was diverse, though. Adopting the approach which per- 
ceives the imperial cult as a local institution bound up with other cults 
and with the city itself, and using the entire range of archaeological, 
epigraphic and numismatic evidence, enables a better understanding of 
the impact of Roman emperor worship on an individual city, its com- 
munity and its civic identity. On top of the acropolis of Pergamon, for 
instance, we find the temple of Trajan and Zeus Philios overlooking the 
city and its environment." Like Ephesos, Pergamon participated in 
the competition for neokoros titles. Unlike Ephesos, a single cult build- 
ing was dedicated to both a Roman emperor and another deity. At Adada, 
a small city in the mountainous region of Pisidia, multiple dedicatory 
inscriptions, addressed to the emperors and other gods, have been dis- 
covered.!° Because every dedication records an emperor in relation with 
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another deity, worship of the emperor was not primarily connected with 
the worship of a single patron deity. These examples, in differing from 
the situation at Ephesos, provide a swift glance onto the various strate- 
gies adopted to integrate emperor worship into local communities and to 
give it a place in the life of a city. 
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PUBLIC SLAVES IN THE ROMAN ARMY: 
AN EXPLORATORY STUDY* 


Abstract: Legal and other texts insist that slaves (servi) are not per- 
mitted to join the Roman army. The evidence suggests, however, that 
slaves might serve if they were owned by the army itself. After dem- 
onstrating the presence of public slaves (servitia castris) in Rome's 
armed forces (I-II) this paper examines the nature of the duties of 
calones and lixae (III). Next, it is considered whether soldiers belong- 
ing to collegia were public slaves with special attention being paid to 
capsarii “medical orderlies” (IV). Then the status of the augusti ver- 
nae in Legion III Augusta is analyzed (V). Next, the one-namedness 
of legionary soldiers in inscriptions is employed to identify public 
slaves (VI). Finally, findings are summarized and questions raised for 
future research. 


Legal texts make clear that slaves were not permitted to serve in the 
Roman army: 


Slaves are forbidden all military service; otherwise they suffer capital 
punishment (Digest 49.16.11 Marcian; tr. A. Watson). 

Persons whose status is in dispute, even if they are in actual fact free- 
men, ought not, for the time being, to enroll in military service, espe- 
cially if legal proceedings have been instituted, whether an action is 
being raised to reduce them from liberty to slavery, or the reverse. 
Nor should persons who, though of free birth, are serving as slaves in 
good faith [enlist], nor those who have been ransomed from the 
enemy until they have discharged their debt (Digest 49.16.8 Ulpian; 
tr. A. Watson). 


Not long after Ulpian the jurist Macer observed: 


Certain offenses, which bring no penalty, or a relatively light one, on 
a civilian, [are visited] more heavily on a soldier. For Menander [first 
quarter of third century CE] writes that if a soldier takes part in stage 
plays or permits himself to be sold into slavery, he should suffer capi- 
tal punishment (Digest 48.19.14; tr. A. Watson). 

We decree that no slave shall be given for enlistment in the excellent 
squadrons of our choice soldiers... (CTh 7.13.8 given by the Emper- 
ors Gratian, Valentinian, and Theodosius Augustuses; dated 380 CE; 
tr. Pharr, who explains, “turmae ordinarily means cavalry squadrons, 
but came to be used loosely of any kind of organized troops”).! 


* My thanks to Jean-Jacques Aubert and two anonymous readers for corrections and 
penetrating criticisms. I am responsible for any remaining errors. My research benefited 
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In CPL 102, a papyrus of 92 се from the Fayum, T. Flavius Longus, 
optio of legio III Cyrenaica, swears with the support of two guarantors 
that he is freeborn and a Roman citizen and eligible to serve in a legion.” 
In addition, in late 110 се Pliny the Younger asked Trajan whether he 
should punish two slaves who were found among the army recruits in 
the auxiliary forces; Trajan answered that there should be a 


formal inquiry to decide whether they appear to have deserved the 
death penalty. It makes a difference whether they volunteered, or 
whether they were conscripted, or were provided as substitutes... If 
they volunteered in full knowledge of their status, they are to be exe- 
cuted (Letters 10.29-30; tr. Walsh with n. 29.1 p. 364). 


It is important to consider why slaves could not serve. One answer is that 
the army sought to maintain high standards by banning slaves who, like 
entertainers, criminals and prostitutes, belonged to the lowest social 
classes. However, this cannot be the whole story as slaves were not nec- 
essarily disreputable or members of the lowest social classes. Some/ 
many slaves were much more equal than others. A distinction among 
slaves is recognized in Roman law: 


Thus, the praetor does not promise an action for every affront in 
respect of a slave; if the slave be lightly struck or mildly abused, the 
praetor will not give an action, but if he put to shame by some act or 
lampoon, I think that the praetor's investigation into the matter should 
take into account the standing of the slave; for it is highly relevant 
what sort of slave he is, whether he be honest, regular, and responsi- 
ble, a steward or only a common slave, a drudge or whatever. The 
praetor, therefore, will take into account both the alleged affront and 
the person of the slave said to have suffered it and will grant or refuse 
the action accordingly (Digest 47.10.15.44 Ulpian; tr. A. Watson). 


As is well known, some slaves had higher social status than most free 
men and, indeed, many slaves served with distinction and respect in elite 
households, temples, municipalities and, most strikingly, in the imperial 
household.? 

The primary reason for banning slaves is not that the Roman army, an 
institution of a slave-employing society, idiosyncratically disdained them 


greatly from the conscientious assistance of Evelyn Bodden and her staff of the Interli- 
brary Loan Department in the Cohen Library in the City College of New York. 

! Pharr (1952) 171 n. 44. 

? Tr. Campbell (1994) 10, no. 1. 

3 See e.g. Weaver (1972). 
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but, more practically, because the Roman soldier, like the Roman Chris- 
tian, could not divide his obedience between two masters (Tertullian De 
Corona Militis ch. 12, 13). Legally, a slave is a person who is alieni 
juris — that is, under the jurisdiction of someone else (Digest 1.6.1 
Gaius) — and that “someone else" was not his army commander or the 
ruler. Hence, a slave could not morally or legally take the required sac- 
ramentum militare “service oath".* That the motivation for the ban on 
service by slaves was the practical one of maximizing control/authority 
over the miles finds support in a different kind of legal ban. It was for- 
bidden for a miles to belong to a collegium "voluntary association" — 
that 1s, to an organization with independent executive officers and dis- 
tinct and binding rules and regulations.? 

This research seeks, however, to demonstrate that despite the rules 
against the enlistment and service of slaves (and against free soldiers 
choosing to become slaves) there were at all times — not only in emer- 
gencies — numerous slaves owned or controlled by the regular armed 
forces. 'The reference is not to slaves owned by individual soldiers. Nei- 
ther is it to special groups of armed slaves owned by the emperor such 
as the "bodyguards" (corporis custodes or Germani) and, perhaps, 
“captains of triremes" (CIL XII 257 = ILS 2822: Antho Caesaros trier- 
archo Liviano). As will be seen, the army employed its slaves (includ- 
ing some freeborn volunteers) in specialist roles of all kinds and did not, 
or at least not normally, deploy them in combat roles. 

The claim that numerous public slaves served in the Roman army 
inevitably raises difficult legal questions requiring at least a preliminary 
response. Could the Roman army own slaves and other property? Did it 
possess corporate status?’ No text identifies an army unit as having cor- 
porate status. Roth, however, suggests that, no later than the time of 
Augustus, legions “had a de facto, if not de jure, permanent existence. "8 
That is, it is sufficiently clear that Roman army units had the capability 
to fulfill long-term financial obligations and to maintain ownership over 


* Stoll (2007) 451, 455; Van Slyke (2005). 

? See Section IV; Bendlin (2011) 246. 

9 Weaver (1972) 51-52, 83; Cecere (1995). 

7 The Digest (3.4.1.1 Gaius) says: “Those permitted to form a corporate body consist- 
ing of a collegium or partnership or specifically one or the other of these have the right 
on the pattern of the state to have common property, a common treasury, and an attorney 
or syndic through whom, as in a state, what should be transacted and done is transacted 
and done" (tr. A. Watson). 

8 Roth (1999) 110. 
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slaves and other property. To anticipate the evidence, it appears that 
some public slaves under army control were directly owned by the army 
and others were owned by the state/emperor. 

After arguing for the presence of public slaves in Rome's armed 
forces (I-II) this article examines the nature of their duties (III). Next, 
membership in collegia is employed to identify soldiers as public slaves 
(IV). Then attention is directed to the status of the augusti vernae identi- 
fied as serving in Legio III Augusta (V). Next, one-namedness in inscrip- 
tions is employed to identify soldiers who are public slaves (VI). The 
paper concludes with a summary and some questions for future research. 
A caution is in order before turning to the details. Obviously, army poli- 
cies and practices could hardly have remained the same during the often- 
turbulent centuries leading from the Republican period into the late 
Empire. However, to minimize the introduction into the argument of 
subjective (or even self-serving) elements, constancy is assumed unless 
there is concrete evidence for changes. 


I. PARTICIPATION OF PUBLIC SLAVES IN THE ARMED FORCES: CALONES AND 
LIXAE 


Calones (or calo) with army connections are frequently referred to by 
usual words for slave, including in Latin servi and mancipia and 
in Greek therapontes and oiketai.? Calones performed various services 
for individual soldiers. That is, instead of performing these services for 
themselves or hiring free workers to do them, the soldiers chose to use 
self-owned slaves. However, each army unit needed to carry out public 
functions (“housekeeping duties" taken broadly). Kampen mentions 
regular tending of the communal ovens along the ramparts of fortresses 
or oriented to the ends of barracks blocks.!? If individually owned slaves 
were to carry out such public functions then slave owner-soldiers would 
be subsidizing non-slave owning soldiers. The resulting deprivation of 
paid-for services would convince some soldiers that it was not to their 
advantage to own a slave. Free-rider problems would inevitably arise 
requiring a costly to design and enforce system of side-payments from 
non-owners of slaves to owners. Alternatively, the army might choose to 


? Roth (1999) 102; Thoburn (2003) 57-59 with n. 50. 
10 Kampen (2013) 190 with n. 48. 
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hire private contractors to produce public services and/or to practice 
“do-it-yourself” by detailing soldiers on a rotating basis to tend com- 
munal ovens or clean barracks or take care of the army's baggage train. 
That it often chose the latter course is well illustrated by the (cherished) 
exemption of some soldiers (the immunes) from duties such as ditch dig- 
ging (Digest 50.6.7 Tarruntenus Paternus).!! Finally, for the same basic 
reasons as individual soldiers and Romans generally in a slave-society, 
the army might choose to own slaves and to assign them to perform 
public duties. Reliance on public slaves would be especially preferred in 
the case of financially or militarily sensitive duties such as caring for 
cash, the baggage train and wounded solders and for duties benefitting 
from formal general training — that is, training with a regular civilian 
market — or in which regular practice “makes perfect.” 

Direct evidence for the army's ownership/control of slaves is pro- 
vided by SHA Hadrian 13.7 wherein Hadrian receives from the Cappa- 
docians servitia castris “slaves of/belonging to the camp." Phang states: 


Calones or grooms, agasones and muliones or baggage handlers, and 
galearii or helmet-wearers, collectively termed servitia castris (camp 
slaves), tended horses and led the horses in the baggage train. They 
were organized and trained to defend the baggage in case of attack... 
Servitia castris were not legally milites but they were 'slaves in the 
army’ or loosely ‘soldiers’ (Phang (2008) 235). 


The present study brings further evidence to substantiate Phang’s claim 
and to demonstrate that the army’s slave-soldiers did a great deal more 
than tending the baggage train. 

In a key passage, Tacitus (History 2.87) apparently mentions together 
calones and another group of army personnel called /ixae and identifies 
both groups with servi: 


While Vespasian and the generals of his party were thus occupied in 
the provinces, Vitellius was daily becoming more contemptible and 
indolent, halting to enjoy the pleasures of every town and villa in his 
way, as with his cumbrous host he advanced towards the capital. He 
was followed by 60,000 armed soldiers demoralized by license. Still 
larger was the number of camp-followers; and of all slaves, the slaves 
of soldiers are the most unruly” (tr. Church & Brodribb). 


However, the meaning of procacissimis etiam inter sevos lixarum inge- 
niis has been explored by Irvine who, citing “a very bold ablative 


!! Breeze (1993); Speidel (2001). 
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absolute," offers the translation “апа no slaves give more trouble than 
the small camp trader (/ixa)".'? Thus, lixae are slaves but it is not made 
clear whether they are owned by individual soldiers or by the army. 
Vishnia, who does not cite Irvine, offers a different interpretation. When 
the passage is rendered literally, “what it says is that ‘the number of the 
calones was larger [who were (sc. the calones)] of more impudent dis- 
position than the slaves of the /ixae.' Thus, “the distinction between the 
lixae and the calones is well observed and it is furthermore clear that 
the calones are those whose status is servile and that the /ixae were free 
men who owned slaves themselves".'? 

However, even if adopted over Irvine's, Vishnia's translation demon- 
strates only that /ixae had slaves not that they were free. It is difficult to 
understand why Tacitus would wish to compare slaves in the way sug- 
gested by Vishnia. It would make more sense if Tacitus meant that of all 
slaves the slaves of slaves are the most unruly — that is (as with Irvine) 
the /ixae are understood to be slaves. That, according to my reconstruc- 
tion, slaves (/іхае [and calones also?]) might own slaves is not a prob- 
lem. Roman slaves, including public slaves, might themselves own 
slaves termed vicarii. A vicarius performed duties (public or private) 
on behalf of his ordinarius *owner-slave." If my understanding is valid 
then Tacitus' /ixae are (possibly) slave-owning slaves who appear to be 
separate from or at least not connected to individual soldiers. 

It is difficult to know how to understand a scholium on Horace by 
Porphyry, a Latin grammarian of the second or third century CE, con- 
trasting calones, whom he says are freemen who serve the army (minis- 
tri militum, liberi homines) with lixae whom he says are vero servi 
“actually slaves" (Porphyry ad Horace Satires 1.22.44). The calones 
appear to be free workers hired by and serving the army. The /ixae, on 
the other hand, are slaves but who owns them? We may understand 
Porphyry's meaning to be that /ixae, like calones, serve the army but, 
unlike calones, they are actually owned by the army. The latter claim 
finds support in Suetonius (Augustus 19.4) who mentions a lixa “belong- 
ing to (exerceo) the army in Illyria" (tr. Thomson). Glosses in manu- 
scripts define the /ixa as a servus publicus or as a servus militis 


12 Irvine (1952) 176 (quotation); similarly Thorburn (2003) 55. 
13 Vishnia (2002) 267. 

1^ Weaver (1972) 201; Lewis (2012) esp. 150. 

15 Cited by Roth (1999) 95. 
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(Thesaurus Linguae Latinae 7.2.1550).!* The latter definition might 
mean personal slave of soldiers (not slave of the army) but the former 
definition leaves no doubt that the /ixa has public slave status. Glosses 
rest on later and perhaps impressionistic evidence but this testimony 
cannot be ignored based on unsubstantiated suspicions. 

Vegetius (Epitome 1.10) seems to identify (and maybe to confuse) 
lixae with galearii (from galea helmet"): “It is highly advantageous to 
train not just infantry and cavalry and their horses and grooms (/ixae), 
whom they call galearii, lest they be found incapable when an emer- 
gency presses" (tr. Milner). Elsewhere (Epitome 3.6), Vegetius identi- 
fies galearii with calones but seems to elevate them above calones: 


The ancients took very thorough precautions against disturbances to 
the fighting troops by servants (calones) getting wounded on occasion 
of a raid or by pack-animals terrified at the din of battle... Therefore, 
they decided to marshall the baggage-train like the soldiers under cer- 
tain standards. So they selected men of ability and practical experi- 
ence from among the servants (calones), whom they call galearii, and 
put them in charge of up to 200 pack-animals and grooms (pueri). To 
them also they gave insignia, so that they might know to which stand- 
ards they should gather the baggage. But the fighting men were 
divided from the baggage train by a certain interval, so that they were 
not pushed together and wounded in battle (tr. Milner).!” 


It appears that the calones and galearii are non-combatant soldiers, not 
hired workers. Clearly, it is the army, not any individual soldier/owner, 
who is organizing the calones and even assigning new additional duties 
to some of them. The new duties would amount to an expropriation of 
the services due to a personal owner. Vegetius' calones are best under- 
stood as public slaves and the galearius is certainly a slave of the army.!8 

Further, galliarioi are directly attested as slaves in a letter and in a 
court record. In the latter document (P. Lips I 40.11.10 (before 381(?)) an 
individual complains about being beaten by galliarioi who are identified 
(in line 18) as oiketai *slaves".!? In the letter, also in Greek, dated to the 
second or third century CE, a galiariò is mentioned in connection “with 


16 Cited by Roth (1999) 93 with n. 179. 

U Cf. Roth (1994) 357; Vishnia (2002) 270. 

18 Vegetius seems to blur the distinction between /ixae and calones. However, Tacitus 
(History 3.20) provides strong reason to believe that /ixae and calones are distinct and 
that both groups were directly under army command. 

' Cited by Bagnall (1976) 18, n. 24. 
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the payment of a peculium [pekoulion]"?? Bagnall renders the passage: 
“the peculium of the galearius? "?! The reference to his possession of a 
peculium suggests that the galiario is under the army's potestas — that 
is, he is a public slave. 

Caesar (Civil Wars 3.6) tells of his decision to leave personal slaves 
and baggage behind. However, as noted by Roth,” later on in 3.75 (and 
again in 3.77) Caesar is seen sending out his baggage train from the 
camp. Presumably, the baggage train of the army was in the hands of 
the army's slaves. Again, Frontinus tells: 


When Philip was organizing his first army, he forbade anyone to use 
a carriage. The cavalrymen he permitted to have but one attendant 
(calo) apiece. In the infantry he allowed for every ten men only one 
servant, who was detailed to carry the mills [for grinding grain] and 
ropes (Stratagems 4.1.6; tr. Bennett). 


It is possible to discount this testimony because Philip was not leading a 
Roman army but Frontinus, a Roman, uses the Latin word calo and 
expresses no surprise that calones performed a public function and were 
the property of an army, not of the individual soldiers. 

In seeking to reinforce her position that /іхае were free, Vishnia 
makes several arguments.?? For example, she cites Livy (39.41.11): 


Now, of that army which fought with the Gauls, had any one soldier, 
or even a lixa, been present, of whom the senate could inquire how 
much of truth or falsehood was in the praetor's narrative? (tr. 
Edmonds). 


She says that the (false) implication would be that a slave might bear 
witness in the senate.?* Vishnia, I believe, is taking Livy too literally. 
The context is that the consul Gaius Aurelius is sarcastically challenging 
the triumph he thinks has been given unjustifiably to Lucius Furius for 
his victory over the Gauls in 200 все. More importantly, Vishnia cites 
CTh (7.1.10 367 cE):® 


Very many soldiers often lead away with them men of freeborn condi- 
tion, by pretending that they are near kinsmen [household retinues] or 


20 Sijpesteijn (1974) 235. 

?! Bagnall (1976) 18, n. 24. 
22 Roth (1994) 354-355. 

23 Vishnia (2002) 267. 

24 Cf. Roth (1999) 95-96. 
25 Vishnia (2002) 267. 
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in the capacity of camp followers (/ixae). In order, therefore, that the 
army may be increased by as large a number of young men as possi- 
ble, such soldiers shall know that they themselves of their own accord 
shall surrender men of this kind ... (tr. Pharr; cf. D. Whittaker (1993) 
284-285). 


However, my understanding is not that /ixae were free soldiers (or free 
men) but that free men who became /ixae were not eligible to be drafted 
into service in combat units.?? If /ixae were eligible for the draft then 
Valentinian and Valens would have no reason to be concerned, as indeed 
they were, about losing the services of these freeborn men. The /іхае 
were not eligible to be drafted because they were slaves." We cannot be 
certain whether the soldiers leading away the freeborn lixae-slaves were 
army recruiting officers or if those "led away" were actually draftees 
whom individual soldiers desired to protect from combat assignments or 
both. 

It is consistent with public slave status that there is no evidence of 
fixed, in cash salaries paid by the army to /іхае or for their term of ser- 
vice.?8 There is, however, evidence for the receipt of army rations by 
lixae. Sallust (Jugurthine War 45) has lixae selling their army-issued 
grain rations (frumentum publice datum vendere). 'The status of calones 
is less certain. As previously noted, Porphyrio in commenting on Horace 
Satires 1.2.44 refers to calones as ministri militum/liberi homines which 
indicates that they are free employees. However, he cites the view that 
the word calo is derived from kalenda (the first of the month) “because 
it is on this day that the calones receive their rations;" but he seems to 
prefer a derivation from the Latin verb cala “because they are called for 
service".?? The latter views indicate that calones are public slaves and 
perhaps volunteers for this status. 

The evidence analyzed above demonstrates that the army utilized 
slaves. Calones are sometimes free employees, sometimes slaves of 
individual soldiers, and sometimes public slaves. Lixae are overwhelm- 
ingly public slaves. 


26 Compare Vishnia (2002) 270-271. 

27 Some individuals volunteered for slavery in ergastula in order to avoid the military 
draft (Suetonius Tiberius 8). 

28 Roth (1999) 21 n. 95; Southern (2007) 122; Thorburn (2003) 59. 

29 Thorburn (2003) 48 n. 6. 
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П. EPIGRAPHIC EVIDENCE FOR LIXAE AND CONSIDERATION OF WELWEI'S 
HYPOTHESIS 


Some epigraphic evidence bearing on the legal status of /ixae is availa- 
ble. A Museum of Aleppo funerary inscription (AE 1990, 1012) dating 
to about 10 BCE has the following text: “M(arcus) Titius lixa (or Lixa), 
of the third Thracian cohort of Syria, lived forty years. His heirs made 
this from his will" (tr. M.P. Speidel (1980, 1981); see further below). Is 
"Lixa" the deceased's name or does it refer to his function? Speidel 
(1981) answers that certainty is not possible, "but in a period when cog- 
nomina were still rare among soldiers, the probability is now somewhat 
greater that lixa means here ‘camp-follower, sutler'." The /ixa Marcus 
Titius, who judging by his duo nomina died a free man, is identified 
with a military unit, not with an individual soldier. This /ixa is not a 
personal slave and, given the evidence about /ixae presented above, 
Marcus Titius had probably been a slave of the Third Thracian cohort. 
Admittedly, this is not a strong argument. An alternative understanding 
is that when the army manumitted “Marcus Titius" it chose the cogno- 
men Lixa to reflect his military assignment, so that he bore the tria 
nomina Marcus Titius Lixa. 

An inscription (AE 1936, 25) from an unknown location indicates that 
lixae began their army careers as young men: L. Essennius Sex(ti) fil(ius) 
Vel(ina) Rufus natus Firmo Piceno v(ixit) a(nnos) XXIV lixo ex cohorte 
XII. In discussing this inscription Vishnia explains, “Lixo is sometimes 
interchanged with /ixa."?? That the commemorated individual was pre- 
sumably born free, he was a native/son of an Italian region, does not 
preclude that he was sold/sold himself into slavery (see Section VI). 

A gravestone inscription (СП, XIII 8732) from Nijmegen probably 
dating to the late first century possibly associates a lixa with Legio X 
Gemina although his membership is not explicitly stated. The inscription 
commemorating three men was raised by “the heirs" of Flavos and his 
brother Festus, both of whom are identified as originating in Spain and 
as milites in Legio X Gemina. The third man is Flavos’ son Flavinus who 
died at 18 and is identified as a lixa. Again, the lixa is a young man. 
Possibly, as Roth seems to assume,?! the son was a lixa but he was not 
in the army. On the other hand, Flavinus possibly died together with his 


30 Vishnia (2002) 271 with n. 43. 
3! Roth (1999) 96 with n. 196. 
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brother and father and the length of service of an army slave would not 
be mentioned in an inscription, as slaves had no fixed term of service. 
Further, slave status for Flavinus is not precluded by the free status of 
his father and uncle at the time of their deaths (see Section VI). 

Casting additional light on the free/slave status of lixae is an inscrip- 
tion of the late first century CE from Oescus in Bulgaria testifying that 
Faustus is libertus “freedman” of Lucius and lixa of Legion V Mace- 
donica: “L(ucius) Freius, L(uciei) l, Faustus, lixa leg(ionies) V (Mace- 
donicae), vix(it) an(n)os L.”?. Faustus is the former slave of an indi- 
vidual named Lucius and /ixa of a military unit. Welwei (1988) denies 
the existence of legion-owned slaves and insists that the appearance of a 
named soldier on a freedman's tomb means the deceased had been the 
personal slave of that soldier. Accordingly, Faustus the freed /ixa must 
have been Lucius' personal slave. 

However, Welwei leaves unexplained why the /ixa Faustus is identi- 
fied directly (not through his alleged personal owner) with a military 
unit. To put Welwei's problem directly, who is the “Lucius” cited on 
Faustus’ tomb? Probably the army’s public slaves and other free non- 
combatant personnel were assigned for administrative purposes to the 
headquarters of a military unit. Thus, an understanding alternative to 
Welwei's is that "Lucius" was the commander of such a unit and as 
such had duties including the validation of manumissions. 

Two additional inscriptions raise similar issues although they do not 
deal with /ixae. Consider first, an inscription (CIL III 5208) of the first 
century CE from Vindonissa (Windisch, Switzerland): 


To Tiberius Claudius Hymnus, doctor (medicus legionis) of the 21st 
Legion, and to Claudia Quieta (his wife), his patron (patronus), Atti- 
cus [has dedicated this tablet]" (tr. adapted from Byrne (1910) 269). 


Bader understands that Atticus freed Hymnus from slavery.?? If so, and 
other interpretations of patronus are available, did Atticus own Hymnus 
during his service as legion doctor or only later when he had become a 
civilian? In the latter event, the one-named “Atticus” (see Section VI) 
would be a civilian ordinarius and Hymnus his vicarius. However, in 
the former event, “Atticus” might be Hymnus’ commanding/responsible 
officer. Second, in a tombstone inscription (CIL III 11215), dating 80- 
120 ce from Carnuntum, Pannonia Superior (Bad Deutsch-Altenburg), 


32 Ivanov (1990) 132. 
33 Bader (2014) 269. 
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one Lucius Cliturnius testifies he is the libertus of Lucius and a veteri- 
narius legionis: 

L(ucius) Cli[ter]lnius L(uci) lib(ertus) [---] | veterinarius le[g(ionis) 

---] | а(ппогшт) L h(ic) s(itus) [e(st)] | Cliternia M[---]AFI[---] | patri 

suo posuit [---] | [a]rbitratu Flaviae Sec[undae] | coniugis eius et [--] | 


Степи Расай liberti [---] | eius (available at http://www.ubi-erat- 
lupa.org/monument.php?id=1800; cf. Bader (2014) 49). 


“Lucius” might be a civilian ordinarius or Cliturnius’ commanding 
officer. Perhaps the doctors Hymnus and Cliturnius sold themselves into 
slavery and were freed after their discharge from the army or, more 
likely, they were freed legionary public slaves.** 

Admittedly, the sample of inscriptions bearing on the true status of 
army liberti is small. It is relevant, however, that official documents 
identify Roman army centuries or troops of a cavalry regiment by the 
name of their centurion or decurion, essentially junior officers.? Even 
more to the present point is that inscriptions show that when, from time 
to time, peregrines were recruited into the Roman army “many of these 
took as their new names those of the officers who recruited them on 
behalf of Roman commanders".? There are additional grounds for 
doubting Welwei's personal slave hypothesis. 

In 214 BCE the victorious legions of Ti. Sempronius Gracchus included 
thousands of volunteer slaves (volones) purchased with public funds 
(Livy 22.57.11-12; 23.35.6-8). Shortly thereafter Gracchus honored the 
public commitment by freeing the volunteer slaves (Livy 24.18.8-10). 
I submit that each freed slave would be: (1) directly identified with his 
legion; and (2) listed as libertus of Sempronius Gracchus (even adopting 
the gentilicium Sempronius), although the slaves were actually owned 
by the army or by the state. In fact, Bader finds “twenty-four [army] 


34 A rough civilian parallel to Atticus/Hymnus and Lucius/Cliturnius may be found in 
an inscription, perhaps of the second century, from Metz (CIL ХШ 4352) wherein 
Camama, daughter (filiae) of Ianuaria, is the freedwoman (liberta) of the one-named vili- 
cus Celsus (see Carlsen (1995) 98 with n. 321). 

A tombstone from Burnum in Dalmatia dating to the mid-first century CE probably 
commemorates a medicus legionis of legio XI named Varius Aristo (Ancient Department 
of the Archaeological Museum Zadar inv. no. A27656 cited by Cesarik (2010). The 
name(s) of the commemorator(s) is not readable and, most importantly, the filiation, “F” 
ог “L,” is broken away. Cesarik (2010) 742 reconstructs the stele as having read: "/[L] 
[V]arius [L] [F] [A]risto [med]icus [leg] XI". However, “L” is equally possible and 
suitable given the Greek cognomen of the doctor. 

35 Бик (1953); Tomlin (2003) 177. 

36 Kearsley (1996) 132 with n. 15; O’Brien-Moore (1942) 37-38. 
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doctors have... an imperial gentilicum (lulius, Claudius, Flavius, Ulpius, 
Aelius Aurelius, etc.) frequently combined with Greek nicknames [cog- 
nomina], which would suggest that some of them were freedmen..."?7 
The question remains whether some of these doctors were public slaves 
before being freed by the army. 

Last but hardly least, there is explicit epigraphic evidence for an army 
libertus with no connection to a named (or implied) free soldier. An 
inscription (AE 1912,187) of the first half of the first century CE from 
Moesia records the discharge of a libertus from the auxilia of the Roman 
Army after thirty-five years of service.** The individual's origin is the 
(Gallic) tribe of Aedui: “Julius Saturio Iuli 1. domo Haeduus missicus 
ala Capitoniana vixit annos LXXX meruit annos XXXV..." Iulius Saturio 
Iuli had been a slave of his military unit although whether he served as 
a lixa or in some other capacity remains unknown. 

To conclude, the epigraphic evidence for /ixae is limited but their 
apparent identification with military units supports that they were sol- 
diers, not private contractors or personal slaves. The /ixae might there- 
fore be free soldiers or, more likely taking into account explicit libertus 
status and the results of Section I, public slaves. We may be reasonably 
confident that Iulius Saturio Iuli was not the military's sole public slave. 


III. THE PUBLIC FUNCTIONS OF LIXAE 


If, as has been argued, /ixae were slaves of the army who mainly per- 
formed non-combatant duties. What, explicitly, were the duties they did 
perform for their military units? There are a number of texts placing 
lixae in a commercial context. 

Sallust (Jugurthine War 45.2-3) says: 


His [Metellus’] first measure was to remove incentives to idleness, by 
a general order that no one should sell bread, or any other dressed 
provisions, in the camp; that no sutlers (/ixae) should follow the army 
(ne lixae exercitum insequerentur); and that no common soldier 
should have a servant (servus), or beast of burden, either in a camp or 
on a march (tr. J.S. Watson; cf. more vaguely Valerius Maximus 
2.7.2; and Frontinus Stratagems 4.2). 


37 Bader (2014) 49. 
38 Holder (1980) 47. 
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Things are sold to soldiers in the camp but the sellers are not explicitly 
lixae and, other than contributing to “idleness,” their role is unclear (see 
Vishnia 2002: 266). Sallust (Jugurthine War 44.5) seems to have lixae 
profiting by taking army-issued grain from soldiers in exchange for 
baked bread.’ Perhaps we should understand that soldiers might some- 
times have to pay on the spot for food instead of having the cost deducted 
from their pay.“ If some /ixae did sell food to milites they may have 
acted as profit-seeking independent businessmen or under orders from 
commanders. I have in mind the U.S. Defense Department's funded 
PX's (post exchange stores) at which soldiers can purchase food and 
other items at larger military bases. These stores serve to supplement the 
free food available at regular times in army mess halls.*! On the other 
hand, it is also possible that selling food was for lixae a profitable side- 
business, not their regular military duty. It is clear is that /ixae partici- 
pated in commercial activity. 

Sallust also provides clear testimony to the kind of commercial activ- 
ity expected of /ixae: 


The camp-followers (/ixae), mingled with the soldiers (milites), wan- 
dered about day and night, ravaging the country, robbing the houses, 
and vying with each other in carrying off cattle and slaves, which they 
exchanged with traders (mercatoribus) for foreign wine and other 
luxuries; they even sold the corn, which was given them from the 
public store, and bought bread from day to day; and, in a word, what- 
ever abominations, arising from idleness and licentiousness, can be 
expressed or imagined, and even more, were to be seen in that army" 
(Jugurthine War 44.5; tr. J.S. Watson). 


Vishnia notes several passages in which хае are mentioned together 
with the negotiatores, a finding "which clearly implies their role was 
different."? Actually a number of texts show lixae seeking wealth 
through commerce but distinguish between them and independent mer- 
catores/ negotiatores accompanying the army." The various texts sup- 
port a generalization that /ixae were non-combatant soldiers (note the 


39 See Roth (1999) 99. 

40 Cf. Brunt (1950) 53; Speidel (1992) 97-98. 

^! Cf. Vishnia (2002) 268; Roth (1999) 101. 

4 Vishnia (2002) 266: Livy 23.16.8, 14, 40.28.3; Frontinus Stratagems 2.4.6 lixae 
and agrasones — calones?, 2.4.8; Tacitus History 3.33; cf. Tacitus History 20.22. 

43 See Caesar The African War 75.3, Tacitus Annals 2.62; Livy 28.2.3 and Festus, 
below. 
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receipt of army rations) performing commercial duties for the army, not 
for independent businessmen or for individual soldiers. 
On the other hand, Frontinus (Stratagems 4.1.1.) reports that in 134 BCE: 


When the Roman army before Numantia had become demoralized by 
the slackness of previous commanders, Publius Scipio reformed it by 
dismissing (dimittere *sending away") an enormous number of camp- 
followers (/ixarum) and by bringing the soldiers to a sense of respon- 
sibility through regular daily routine (tr. Bennett). 


In addition, as noted earlier, Sallust (Jugurthine War 45) adds that 
Metellus responded to this undisciplined intervention in military opera- 
tions by forbidding /ixae from accompanying the legion. However, the 
sending away of Пхае does not mean that they had not been performing 
the commercial duties expected of them by the army. It is understanda- 
ble that several Patton-like commanders focused on military efficiency 
were hostile to the participation of their units in commercial activity. 
Nevertheless, the bigger picture is that plunder very much helped to 
make the military machine function. Indeed, Roth, citing examples, sug- 
gests, “Under the Empire, the Romans continued to use pillaging as a 
strategy for terrorizing a population into submission." ^^ A central task of 
the army's /ixae-detachments was to dispose of plunder to independent 
businessmen and to return the proceeds to their units. 

Of course, strictly military goals dominated when plunder was una- 
vailable. Thus, in dealing with a campaign in Liguria in 186 BCE Livy 
(39.1.6-7) explains: 


Any attack on a fortified position involved much toil and danger; 
there was but little to be got out of the country, and the soldiers were 
reduced to scanty food, as they could secure very little plunder 
(praeda). Consequently, there were no camp-followers (lixae), no 
extended line of baggage animals; there was nothing beyond the arms 
and the men who depended solely upon them (tr. Roberts). 


Vishnia comments: “The allusion is quite clear: where there is no 
praeda there are no lixae... Were the /іхае a special paramilitary unit 
whose duty it was to collect plunder? "^ Yes, but while trading in plun- 
der will have been their most profitable activity this was not their every- 
day duty. If the population of a region withdrew to a fortified position, 
there would be no one to plunder and no one to trade with. 


4 Roth (1999) 134. 
45 Vishnia (2002) 269. 
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It is difficult, however, to pinpoint the more everyday commercial 
duty of /ixae.*6 Although not named as such in the texts cited above, the 
duty of intermediating between outside suppliers and the army and 
between one army unit and another probably was the special work of the 
army's public slaves. As noted by Vishnia, Tacitus' testimonies show 
lixae in marching armies and in various permanent camps.^' Their role 
as intermediaries would help to explain why /ixae are referred to as 
“doing work" in the Suda (to genos ton ergastikon ... anthropon) and 
also why they are said to be soldiers but somehow not soldiers (Suda 
online s.v. /eixai translated headword /ixae [available at http://www. 
stoa.org/sol/].** 

A small scale example of intermediation between army units is pro- 
vided by a letter (O. Florida 18) concerning an auxiliary unit stationed 
in an isolated post in Upper Egypt (Edfu) in the second half of the sec- 
ond century CE: 


... to Theon his brother, [many] greetings. Before all I pray that you 
are well, with your horse who is free from the evil eye. I did not find 
someone to bring the barley to you. If you wish, send your galearius 
and let him get it (tr. Bagnall (1976) 59). 


As noted earlier (Section I citing Vegetius), a galearius is a lixa and/or 
a calo. While the terminology is imprecise or even contradictory it 
appears from the specific request to send not just any soldier but “your 
galearius" that transferring grain from one military unit to another fell 
within his standard duties. Further, “your galerarius" probably refers to 
the galearius-slave assigned to Theon's detachment, not to Theon's per- 
sonal slave. ^? 

As the evidence moves toward supporting a consensus that /ixae car- 
ried out commercial transactions for the army a disturbing element 


46 Vishnia (2002) 268-269 cites Roman military historians to the effect that the Roman 
army did not depend much for its supplies on trade and market forces. However, this view 
depends for support mainly on theoretical considerations and it is not supported by facts 
as provided by Kehne (2007) 329, Whittaker (2004) ch. 5 on “Supplying the Army”, and 
by various original sources including O. Fawakhir 1, O. Petr. 245, P. Dura. 82 [= Fink 
(1971) 1, 2], col. ii, line 4), P. Dura. 100, 101 [= Fink (1971) 1, 2] and T. Vindol. II 180 
(with Bowman & Thomas (1994) 122. Indeed, evidence shows that Roman legions 
deployed soldiers as interpretes "interpreters" who mediated commercial transactions for 
the army (Mairs (2012) esp. 23-26; Kolník (1978)). 

47 Vishnia (2002) 272. 

48 Cf. Vishnia (2002) 269. 

4° Compare Bagnall (1976) 18. 
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intrudes, namely that /ixae appear in civilian contexts. For example, 
Ammianus Marcellinus (28.4.4) reports: 


For he [Ampelius] gave orders that no wine-shop should be opened 
before the fourth hour, that no one of the common people should heat 
water, that up to a fixed hour of the day no victualler (/ixae) should 
offer cooked meat for sale" (tr. Rolfe). 


Here /іхае sell food but apparently they are neither slaves nor soldiers. 
More importantly, Vishnia adds that in Apuleius (Metamorphoses 1.24) 
lixae accompany a magistrate in the food market carrying rods/sticks.^? 
The /ixae later destroy Lucius' purchased fish on the magistrate's 
orders. The Metamorphoses was apparently adapted from a Greek origi- 
nal and it is set in Greece (Thessaly). So it may be suggested?! that in 
Apuleius /ixae play the same role as Athens' slave-police force 
(demosioi hypératai) called the “Scythians” or “Scythian archers.” The 
latter were armed and accompanied magistrates in the policing of the 
Agora (see e.g., Aristophanes Thesmophoriazusae 920-946; Ecclesia- 
zusae 143). Indeed, we may find a military context by associating the 
virga “branch, wooden rod” carried by Apuleius’ /ixae with the fustis 
“nightstick” sometimes depicted on gravestones (including in Greece) 
being held in the right hand of Roman officers (beneficiarii) on detached 
service with the left hand holding a bundle of wax tablets. The fustis is 
sometimes depicted as a gnarled stick with a knob at the end. I suspect 
that nightstick-wielding /ixae served at various stationes under the com- 
mand of beneficiarii and, hence, they became a familiar sight in the 
cities. 


50 Vishnia (2002) 266. 

5! Contrary to Weiss (2004) 102ff. 

52 Compare Vishnia (2002) 266-267. 

53 Sources: М.Р. Speidel (1993); Saxel-Kos (1978); most recently Nelis-Clément 
(2000). I know of no evidence linking /ixae with beneficiarii and or indeed attesting that 
the latter had troops serving under them (see Dise (1995) 80-81). However, they could not 
have carried out their police and other duties single-handed (Rankov (1999) 27-28). 
Might public slaves have served in the stationes? An inscription from Rodez in southern 
France attests to a freedman stationario: L. Bantio Celso stat(ionario) Secundus l(ibertus) 
de suo (CIL XIII 1549; Noy (2003)). 

Another symbol of the beneficiarii and other soldiers of the officium is the lance con- 
structed with a hooked handle to facilitate lifting and planting in the ground (Rankov 
(1999) 31 with references). Saxel-Kos (1978) 25 takes note of soldiers holding a staff 
"characteristic of the optiones ... equal to or even exceeding a man's height" who carry 
a writing-tablet case in the left hand. The lance or staff should probably be identified with 
the hasta (or subhastatio) which symbolizes auctions and selling generally (Nótári (2007) 
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Significantly, the dedication of the galearius (= servus = lixa in Vege- 
tius) Termilas depicts a mounted Herakles who "faces the spectator 
with a club held waist-high and leaning backwards in his right hand” 
(SEG ХІХ 787).^ Termilas makes no mention of an individual owner. 
С.К. Whittaker takes note of an inscription (CIL УШ 18219) from Lam- 
baesis in Africa listing soldiers sent to serve in the market to control the 
weights (ad pondera)? In Roman Egypt in the second century CE one 
finds demosioi “public slaves" operating under the direction of army 
officers detailed to police duty. I would suggest that /ixae were non- 
combatant soldier-slaves who were specifically assigned to police mar- 
kets because it was their normal army duty to participate in commercial 
life. As slaves these policemen-soldiers could be made to answer with 
their bodies for abuses of authority. 

To sum up, our sources place /ixae, civilian and military, in a com- 
mercial setting. The role of the Roman army's lixae-detachments appears 
to have been mainly of a commercial/intermediary nature but they also 
policed markets. Most of the army's Пхае were public slaves. The rea- 
sons why the army relied on public slaves to serve as commercial inter- 
mediaries 15 reasonably clear. The role of intermediary between the army 
and private businesspersons is ill suited for the personal slaves of sol- 
diers. The role of intermediary between one army unit and another is ill 
suited to non-soldiers. Specially trained free soldiers might play both 
intermediary roles. However, for reasons of legal agency and of height- 
ened control in financially sensitive positions Roman civilians and cor- 
porations generally preferred to rely on the commercial services of their 
slaves. With some exceptions, an individual could acquire property / 
make contracts through a third party only if he was in his/her potestate.*’ 


233 with numerous references). Much remains unclear but it may well be that the hasta 
refers to the symbolism of a legal transfer of property ("sovereignty") from one individ- 
ual to another. More specifically, the hasta is the guardian over the accompanying oath 
(Alfóldi (1959) 20-23). The lance is also associated with army titles such as speculatores 
and frumentarii (Matijevié (2011) 79 with n. 89) who are understood to be providers of 
grain, spies, and messengers (Baillie Reynolds (1923) esp. 183-187; cf. Cupcea (2006- 
2007) 266, (2009)) and about which more below. I think the hasta came to represent the 
soldier on detached service and that duties of this kind might have been performed by 
slaves (see below). 

5 Bean (1959) 99. 

55 Whittaker (2004) 105 with n. 103. 

56 MacMullen (1963) 52-53 with n. 10; compare Bagnall (1977) 69 with nn. 17-18. 

57 Thus: “No one can stipulate on behalf of another, except where a slave stipulates 
for his master, a son for his father...”: Digest 45.1.38.17 Ulpian; tr. A. Watson; 
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However, the empowerment of the slave to act as his owner's agent is 
only one side of the coin. The other side is that an owner had access to 
the body of his slave. As a slave agent, a lixa had access to his legion's 
keys and I take as given that the legion had access to a lixa’s body. 
According to military law, milites are not subject to torture: 


Soldiers’ punishments are of such kinds as these: reprimand, money 
fine, imposition of duties, change of branch of the services, reduction 
in military rank, dishonorable discharge. For [soldiers] shall not be 
handed over to the mines or the opus metalli, nor are they tortured 
(Digest 49.16.3.1 Modestinus; tr. A. Watson). 


Modestinus makes an exception in cases of repeated desertion or deser- 
tion to the enemy. I understand that as a legal term miles "soldier" 
applied to free soldiers but not to servitium castris. The latter were 
members of the armed forces who had to answer with their bodies.?? 


IV. SOLDIERS IN COLLEGIA AS PUBLIC SLAVES 


The previous two sections sought to demonstrate that soldiers with spe- 
cific duties or titles (ixae and calones) are public slaves. This section 
attempts to show that soldiers, whatever their specific duties or titles, 
were public slaves if they belonged to a type of association known as a 
collegium. 

An inscription from the period from 244 to 249 ce (ILS 9182) from 
Niederbieber on the right bank of the Rhine is a dedication by a medicus 
ordinarius named Titus Flavius Processus to the “genius of the 
capsarii” : 


similarly, Gaius /nstitutes 2.86, 3.103). Slaves had the capacity to enter into contracts 
(acquire property) on behalf of their owners who could then be sued (see various provi- 
sions in Digest 14.3; Digest 41.2.1.5 Paul, Digest 41.2.1.6 Paul, Digest 41.2.44.1 Papin- 
ian, and elsewhere). With respect to legal agency, I am assuming that a Roman legion, 
like a municipality, could sue and be sued by private parties (Digest 3.4.7 pr Ulpian; 
37.1.3.4 Ulpian; Johnston (1996) 203-204). 

58 Public slaves in the civilian sector were certainly subject to physical punishment for 
failing to perform properly their assigned duties. This is nicely illustrated in the mid-first 
century CE by the decision of Quintus Veranius, the governor of Myra in Lycia, to have 
a public slave named Tryphon, employed by the city of Tlos, whipped for permitting 
documents with interpolations and erasures to be entered in the city archives. In passing, 
the governor notes that other public slaves have been punished similarly (AE 1976, 673; 
tr. Sherk (1988) 90-91, no. 48). 
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(h(onorem). d(omus). d(ivinae). Genio capsariorum n(umeri), Divi- 
tiensium Gordianorum T. Fl. Processus medicus hordinarius sub 
C. Vibio Vitale pref. n.s.s.d.p.). 


Capsarii are *bandagers" or better “medical orderlies" and are included 
among the immunes (Digest 50.6.7). Bates suggests that this medicus 
ordinarius “was evidently head of the Collegium Capsariorum."?? The 
reference to a tutelary deity of medical orderlies raises the possibility 
that they are formally united in a collegium. The dedicator, Titus Flavius 
Processus, might be taken to be a magistrate (magister) or a patron 
(patronus) of the association. "Collegia were always also cult 
аѕѕосіаііопѕ”.60 Were cult associations always collegia? The cult of 
genii was demonstrably popular among all kinds of military units and 
titles,°! which makes it difficult to believe that formal association neces- 
sarily accompanies joint worship. 

Even so, another fragmentary inscription (CIL VIII 2553 + AE 1906, 
9 = ILS 2438 + addenda) of 199 ce from Lambaesis in Algeria, the base 
of legio Ш Augusta (see Section V), demonstrates that capsarii were 
members of collegia. The inscription reveals an association with a stated 
membership fee (scamnarium) that included optio valetudinarii [hospital 
administrators], pequarii or veterinarians, a librarius or clerk, and 
(apparently paying lesser dues) discentes capsariorum.? Nutton 
explains: “Whether they [the discentes capsariorum] are the pupils of 
the hospital orderlies or better still, taking the genitive as partitive, the 
pupil hospital orderlies, it is clear that they are being taught, and for- 
mally taught, for the inscription which records the constitution of this 
association shows that they are recognized as undergoing instruction. "9? 

That capsari were organized in a collegium argues against their being 
milites because law banned such membership: 


Provincial governors are directed by imperial instructions not to toler- 
ate secret social collegia and that soldiers (milites) are not to form 
collegia in camp. But the lower orders (tenuiores) are allowed to pay 
a small monthly fee, provided that they meet only once a month, lest 
an unlawful association be created under this guise. And the deified 
Severus stated in a rescript that this applies not only in Rome but also 


5 Bates (1912) 137. 

60 Verboven (2011) 342. 

9! Marcu (2004-2005) 76-77; cf. RIB 448 Chester. 

62 Nutton (1969) 264-265; Davies (1969) 83-84; cf. Breeze (1976). 
$3 Nutton (1969) 265. 
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in Italy and the provinces. There is, however, no ban on assembly for 
religious purposes so long as there is no contravention of the senatus 
consultum which prohibits unlawful collegia. (Digest 47.22.1 pr, 
1 Marcian; tr. A. Watson). 


Slaves and freedmen, although they might be wealthy, were tenuiores 
(“lower orders") in the sociopolitical sense and, hence, were legally per- 
mitted to join collegia.© 

Capsarii are soldiers earning basic pay (immunes) not hired free 
workers or contractors or officers. Hence, their membership in a col- 
legium opens the presumption that some capsarii were slaves. Slave sta- 
tus finds some support in the attested meaning of capsarius as “а slave 
who carries books (capsa)" (Digest 40.2.13 Ulpian). The Lambaesis 
inscription does not reveal the nomina and filiation of the capsarii train- 
ees in the collegium. However, slave status for capsarii is made credible 
by the fact that a significant minority bear only one name (see 
Section VI). 

The legal status of the other named members of the collegium is even 
less certain. An optio valetudinarii may have been a slave and an officer 


64 Cf. Ginsburg (1940) 150. 

85 I understand Marcian's “in camp” to mean that miles could not join collegia while 
on active duty, not that they could join associations physically housed outside the camp 
(see Bendlin (2011) 224). Actually, it appears that “clubhouses” were located within a 
number of camps (Ausbüttel (1985)). Freedmen and (obviously) slaves had fewer politi- 
cal rights and lower social status than other Roman citizens. The jurists tended to equate 
tenuiores with humiliores who ranked below the honestiores “those who are more honor- 
able" (see Bendlin (2011) 233-235). 

An inscription (CIL XIV 2112) from the Italian town of Lanuvium dated to 136 СЕ 
provides a definitive illustration of participation in a collegium by “lower orders". This 
inscription, the bylaws of the Collegium Dianae et Antinoi, states that slaves might belong 
and, like free members, they had to pay a membership fee and annual dues; if manumit- 
ted, a member slave was expected to contribute “ап amphora of good wine" to the asso- 
ciation (Bendlin (2011)). Also, an inscription (А/В 1436) from the fort of Haltonchesters 
on Hadrian's wall in Roman Britain which mentions one Hardalio (“busybody”’) (or per- 
haps Hardalionis) is attributed to the collegium conser(vorum) “association of fellow- 
slaves" (Birley (1980) 146): [D(is) M(anibus)] / [...] / Hardalio/nis (servo) / collegium / 
conser(vorum) / b(ene) m(erenti) p(osuit). The members of this collegium may have been 
the slaves of civilians or the personal slaves of soldiers or public slaves of the army or 
slaves of public slaves of the army but they were not free soldiers (compare Ginsberg 
(1940) 152 with n. 13). More to the point is that the slaves forming the military body- 
guard of several emperors (the corporis custodes), were organized “as a collegium Ger- 
manorum with curatores and so on is similar to that found elsewhere in the Familia 
Caesaris" (Weaver (1972) 83). 

96 Perea Yébenes (1999) 300. 
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or, as suggested by Davies,” he may be a “supernumerary optio of the 
same standing as an optio in a century, who has been put in charge of a 
hospital." The case for the veterinarians being slaves is stronger because, 
“There are a dozen epigraphic examples of pecuarius or pequarius in a 
legion, several of whom have the additional title of miles".9* The pec- 
uari in the collegium do not receive the status of miles "soldier" (see 
Section VI). 

Note the inscription (А/В 156 + add. = ILS 2429) of Julius Victor 
from Bath: 


Julius Vitalis, armorer of the Twentieth Legion Valeria Victrix, of 
9 years' service, aged 29, natione Belga, with funeral at the cost of the 
collegium fabricensium, he lies here (tr. modified from Malone (2006) 
165). 


“The style of the dedication would appear to indicate a first century 
date, although the absence of a praenomen is unusual ... The cognomen 
is widespread but well illustrated in the Gallic provinces". Probably 
the praenomen is absent because the armorer was a peregrine and quite 
possibly a public slave (see Section VI). 

In 194 СЕ a dedication was made by a fesserarius of legio ХИП 
Gemina in honor of the collegium quaestionariorum and for Ceres, Min- 
erva, and the Genius loci.” The financial role of the quaestor has already 
been noted. The tesserarius is usually identified as an officer who dis- 
tributed passwords on small tiles (tesserae). However, this “original” 
meaning “does not clearly appear in every occurrence of the position, 
even when the term retains its military nature. Thus, P. Oxy. I 43, п, 21 
(dated to 295 CE) contains military records giving an account of sup- 
plies, chiefly of fodder, provided to various troops and officers. There is 
no mention of either tessera or a watchword”.”! Hence, it is possible that 
the tesserarius mentioned is a public slave. 

There are inscriptions from Lambaesis in North Africa which seem to 
include free men as members of collegia. CIL VIII 2557 (= ILS 2354 = 
FIRA Ш 34) dated to 203 cE establishes entrance fees and payments to 


67 (1969) 85 with n. 11. 

5 Davies (1969) 88 with n. 53. 
© Malone (2006) 165. 

? Weber (1980) 615, 620. 

7! Solieman (2012) 715. 
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members in cases of travel, death, and demotion. The membership 
includes 


the horn players of Legion III Augusta, Loyal and Avenging: Lucius 
Clodius Secundus orderly (optio), Gaius Julius Felix (reference to 34 
more names) ... (tr. Campbell (1994) 138, no. 231). 


The two listed members have cognomina common among slaves, Secun- 
dus and Felix. However, both bear the tria nomina indicating they are 
Roman citizens. On the other hand, the inscription ends with the names 
Ceninis, Antoninus, Filinus, and Marcus who are additional members 
who arguably are slaves based on their one-namedness (see Section VI). 
A second Lambaesis inscription (ILS 9100 = AE 1898, 108, 109) dated 
to the third century CE establishes payments for the (“generously paid") 
members /founders of a collegium of the personnel of the record office 
of Legion III Augusta: 


Lucius Aemilius Cattianus, chief clerk (cornicularius) and Titus Fla- 
vius Surus, registrar (actuarius), and also the clerks (exacti)... whose 
[42] names are recorded below... (tr. Campbell (1994) 138, no. 232). 


I am unsure how to classify the cognomina Surus (a Thracian name) 
and, especially, Cattianus. A third Lambaesis inscription (CIL VIII 2554 
= ILS 2445) of the third century CE involves an association of optiones 
with generous pay and generous payments that is *under the supervision 
of Lucius Egnatius Myron, treasurer" (tr. Campbell (1994) 139, no. 
233). Myron is a Greek name meaning perfume. 

The bearing of tria nomina by the explicitly named members of the 
collegia taken together with the reference to generous payment supports 
that they were free soldiers (or even hired employees or independent 
contractors of the army). Although this is possible, I do not believe that 
the “generous payment” refers to what the members collected as an 
enlistment bonus or from selling themselves into public slavery. 

It has not been demonstrated that Roman soldiers in collegia are nec- 
essarily public slaves. However, there are grounds for suspecting that 
capsarii and perhaps some other specialist soldiers received permission 
to form collegia because they were the public slaves of the army. The 
legal ban against milites joining collegia remains a promising tool for 
identifying public slaves but, unfortunately, the evidence so far uncov- 
ered is ambiguous. One troubling element should be noted, the soldiers 
Lucius Clodius Secundus. Gaius Julius Felix, and Lucius Egnatius 
Myron appear to be liberti but are not so designated. 
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V. AUGUSTI VERNAE IN LEGIO III AUGUSTA 


Some soldiers carrying out financial duties in their military units possess 
(non-military) nomenclatures demonstrating that they are public slaves. 
Thus, inscriptions from Lambaesis reveal a financial department (offi- 
cium) in legio III Augusta including slaves (Augusti vernae) and freed- 
men (Augusti liberti) Concerning vernae, note that when the title is used 
with an occupational designation, as in the present cases, it arguably 
means slave of the occupation, not houseborn slave.” 

Let us review the membership of this financial department during 
198-211 ce. The freedman Inventus served as tabularius (AE 1956, 
123). A tabularius is an accountant. During the rule of Septimius 
Severus, the slave Cassius served as dispensatore legionis Ш Augustae 
(CIL VIII 3289 + p. 1741). A dispensator is a steward who manages 
funds and carries out transactions. An inscription from Theveste is 
dedicated to a vicarius named Aesop by Adventus who describes him- 
self as verna ex dispensatore legionis III Augustae (CIL VIII 3289). 
From Lambaesis, we have an Adventus (likely the same individual) 
who is identified as augusti verna dispensator legionis Ш (CIL УШ 
3288) and as ex dispensatore (CIL УШ 3291)."^ Ex means “out of" or 
"from within" so it is reasonable to understand that Adventus was for- 
merly the dispensator (perhaps he was awaiting promotion? or possibly 
that he was on detached service. That Adventus was a slave-owning 
slave (an ordinarius) is indicated by the vicarius Aesop in the Theveste 
inscription and by one from Lambasesis (СП, VIII 3291) in which he 
refers to his slave (servus) Hyginus. A final example is provided by an 
epitaph from Rome (AE 1973, 83) revealing an unnamed augusti verna 
dispensator legionis Ш. 

Most recently, Le Bohec”° cites, and seems to support, the interpreta- 
tion advanced by Pflaum” that these financial personnel were attached 
to the district of the legion. However, the inscriptions display freedmen 
and slaves who identify not with the territory or even with the financial 
department in which they worked but explicitly with an army unit. Per- 


72 Nielsen (1991) 222, 230 with n. 35. 

73 Carlsen (2013) 194. 

7* Christol (1990) 896-897; Gascou (1969) 545-550. 
75 Cf. Rankov (1990) 179. 

76 Le Bohec (1989) 194-195. 

7 Pflaum (1978) 60-61. 
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haps their aim was to identify themselves with their unit's district, which 
was not possible because the province of Numidia was established only 
in about 202 се. There are indeed precedents for the identification of 
financial personnel, (dispensatores and tabularii), including augusti lib- 
erti and augusti verna, with provinces. (e.g. CIL X 7584, CIL III 251, 
CIL II 1085, CIL Ш 712775). On the other hand, the identification of 
financial personnel with an army unit is not restricted to North Africa. 
Two inscriptions from near Cologne (Colonia Claudia Ara Agrippinen- 
sium) identify a dispensator with legio I Minervia (Кот 270 = AE 
1974, 449 = AE 2000, 999) and with /egio VI Ulpia Victrix (AE 1984, 
664 = AE 2004, 958 = AE 2004, 969a). The dispensatores could instead 
have chosen to identify with a Roman colony. Further, although this 
may be a close call temporally, it seems that the establishment of the 
province of Numidia antedates some Lambaesis inscriptions. If so, 
then there would be no need for circumlocution: the slave and freedmen 
financial personnel could have identified with their province had they 
wished to. 

There is a more basic weakness in the Pflaum/Le Bohec hypothesis. 
Provincial governors had jurisdiction over legions but no Imperial policy 
singles out specific kinds of army units (financial, medical...) for identi- 
fication only with the host province. The motivation for the district- 
identification hypothesis 15 the conviction that slaves could not legally 
serve in the army. However, as argued earlier the ban applied to army 
service by privately owned slaves. There is no breakdown in the army's 
chain of command due to the employment of publicly owned slaves and 
that emperors and municipalities routinely relied on public slaves dem- 
onstrates that Roman society harbored no intrinsic or generalized preju- 
dice against their employment. Hence, my understanding is that when- 
ever slaves are identified with an army unit they are publicly owned 
slaves serving in that army unit. 

The designation of the financial slaves of legio Ш Augusta as Augusti 
suggests the emperor legally owned them.*? Soldiers (e.g. beneficiarii/ 
stationarii) were placed under imperial or urban jurisdiction?! and, in the 
two-way traffic, imperial civil servants were placed under military juris- 
diction. The possible long-term nature of the service is demonstrated by 


78 Cited by Christol (1990) 898-899. 

79 Gascou (1969) 548-549; Cherry (1998) viii with n. 4. 
80 Le Bohec (1992) 108-109. 

5! Dise (1997). 
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the self-designation of the dispensator Adventus as ex dispensatore 
legionis III Augustae. (Why refer to “former” in the case of short-term 
service?) The name of the governor served by a beneficiarius was incor- 
porated into his titulature or else he identified himself as a member of 
the officium consularis? The important point is that the soldier was 
identified by means of his relationship with the governor not by his 
(continuing) army enrollment. However, lixae, calones, and capsari are 
not linked to the emperor and probably they were legally owned by their 
army units.83 


VI. ONE-NAMEDNESS AND OTHER INDICATORS OF SPECIALIZED LEGIONARY 
SLAVES 


Service as miles in a Roman legion was legally open only to citizens 
who were freeborn. However, there is a clue pointing to public slave 
status of a legionary frumentarius. A (possibly altered) inscription of the 
earlier first century CE (CIL III 3835 2 RINMS 8) on an altar of Ceres 
(goddess of grain and the annona) found outside the town of Emona 
(present Ljubljana, Slovenia) reads: Cereri sac(rum) / Vibius јгштеп- 
tarius | leg(ionis) XV volto susceptlo, f(aciendum) c(uravit).84 That the 
legionary Vibius has only one personal name — he lacks the praenomen 
that would be expected for a Roman citizen — is not necessarily a signal 
that the inscription is a clumsy or jesting forgery (of the 17th century!) 
but rather it probably signals that the frumentarius Vibius is a slave of 
his legion. 

A modicum of direct support for this identification is the one-namedness 
of a handful of individuals who are clearly slaves and explicitly serving in 


8&2 Dise (1997) 277, 281. 

83 Apparently, some slaves serving in temples were owned by municipalities while 
others were owned by the temples. Thus, according to Ricl (2003) 89 n. 88 (cf. Ricl 
(2001) esp. 294-295), C. Julius Optatus, Septimius Asclepius Hermes and Flavius 
Constantius “were former servi publici ceded to municipal sanctuaries, upon their manu- 
mission, they became freedmen [/iberti] of their divine masters, receiving simultaneously 
the nomen of the city that controlled the sanctuary where they served." On the other hand, 
in the vicinity of Capua a liberta of Diana named Rufa has no stated relationship to any 
municipality: M. Orfio M. f. Fal. Rufa Dianaes l(iberta) sibi et coiiuci (!) suuo (!) fecit 
(Dessau, ZLS as 3523; Ricl (2003) 89 n. 88). Rufa was probably owned by the cult of 
Diana Tifatina. 

84 Sa&el-Kos (1995) 241-243; Spaeth (1996) 25-26, 40-42, 47-48. 

85 Compare Baillie Reynolds (1923) 168; cf. Section IV. 
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legio Ш Augusta (see Section V): Cassius verna dispensatore and prob- 
ably Ursinus arcarius (CIL VIII 3289e p. 1741); Adventus verna dis- 
pensatore (CIL УШ 3288, VIII 3291). Also one-named is Aesop the 
vicarius of Adventus (CIL VIII 3289) and Adventus' (personal?) servus 
Hyginus (CIL VIII 3291). These results are somewhat weakened by the 
one-namedness of Inventus, Augusti libertus tabularius (AE 1956, 123). 
However, Inventus had certainly been a one-named slave and possibly 
he had served as a one-named soldier. 

Strong testimony connecting one-namedness with public slavery is 
provided by the corporis custodes (or Germani), the emperor's personal 
bodyguard under the Julio-Claudian family. That these soldiers were 
slaves as attested by genitival forms of the rulers’ name followed by 
"corpore (corporis) custos" (or in the reverse order) and by their mem- 
bership in a collegium Germanorum with curatores (CIL УШ 4337, 
4340, 4341, 4345, 8803). The Germani, as noted by М.Р. Speidel, are 
characterized by “single Greek names and division into decuriae, both 
consistent with their servile recruitment.” 

More generally, scholars have employed one-namedness in inscrip- 
tions as an indicator of current slave status.5* A postulate underlying this 
identification model is that for the individual the subjective value of 
expressing his freedom/citizenship in a monumental (e.g. tombstone) 
inscription is very high relative to the material cost of expressing it by 
including (in abbreviated form) his full name with filiation.? The 


86 Weaver (1972) 83; Speidel (1979) 121 n. 11. 

87 Speidel (1979) 121. 

88 Mouristen (2011) 139 n. 96; Schumacher (2010) 33, 39, 43; cf. Aubert (1994) 
221-222) 

8° Schumacher applies his status identification model to private vilici, actores, and 
dispensatores. He acknowledges several exceptions but maintains, “Where additional cri- 
teria are lacking though, I shall follow the traditional reading and assume slave status in 
the case of a single name only..." (Schumacher (2010) 33). Obviously, the assumptions 
underlying Schumacher's model would apply equally to public slaves generally and to 
army slaves in particular. Weaver (1972) 83 comments on the "hazardous" nature of 
reaching conclusions about the status of individuals based on the parts of their names 
appearing in inscriptions: “For instance, a single personal name often, perhaps usually, 
points to slave status especially if the name is of Greek derivation, but not always and 
certainly not by rule. A single name is not an indisputable proof of slave status" (cf. 
Aubert (1994) 155, 221-222). I would rephrase Weaver's conclusion: Single named indi- 
viduals are slaves by rule but the rule is fallible. The most probable exception is that, 
using our present example, the one-named Vibius is a freedman of his military unit — 
that is, Vibius had first been his unit's one-named public slave (see further below). One- 
namedness among freedmen is derivative of slave status. 
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reasoning is especially cogent for freedmen?? but also those who had 
always been free would not wish to risk being identified as slaves. As 
every scholar knows, one-namedness is hardly an infallible status indica- 
tor as there will be situations in which free individuals would choose to 
identify themselves or others by cognomen alone. For example, freed- 
men choosing to commemorate patrons (former owners) would be 
inclined to recall/simulate emotional ties (render obsequium) by men- 
tioning only their slave name. In familial inscriptions ingenuus children 
might have only one name.?! However, such facts of life call for a proba- 
bilistic determination of a person's status not for nihilism. Bruun 
observes: “Scholars often assume that such a person [an Einnamig] was 
a slave."?? The reason for this assumption is certainly not that they 
believe it is infallible. The reason is that in studying epigraphic sources 
scholars have become aware that individuals independently known to be 
slaves are much more likely to be cited with only one name than inde- 
pendently known free persons.?? Unfortunately, I am not aware that any 
scholar has actually quantified this difference in likelihood. 

Actually, while the gentilicum Vibius is sometimes found on the east- 
ern coast of the Adriatic, slave status is supported by the finding: 
“Vibius was often used as a single (peregrine) name or even as а cogno- 
men precisely in Noricum and some parts of Pannonia, and must evi- 
dently have concealed an autochthonous пате". In short, as a pere- 
grine, “Vibius” had only one name when he entered the legion.” 
Further, the connection between peregrini and frumentarii is made obvi- 
ous by the fact that the latter were headquartered in Rome's Castra Per- 
egrina.?° Also, Vibius’ interest in Ceres is reasonable given his job-title 
and a connection made in (the damaged) CIL VI 3340 between supply 
duties and frumentarii serving in Legio II Italica (Baillie Reynolds 


9 Aubert (1994) 286. 
?! Visočnik (2110) 234. 
?? Bruun (2014) 608, citing Solin (1996). 
% See, for example, Bruun (2014) 613 with n. 35. 
9 Saxe]-Kos (1995) 242. 
The normal nomenclature of an unenfranchised peregrini is name, patronymic and 
origo. The name forms utilized in military diplomas suggest that in official documents 
enfranchised peregrini bore natural filiation like freeborn citizens. Thus in 110 СЕ, Nov- 
antico son of Adcobrovatus from the city of the Corieltauvi at Leicester became upon 
enfranchisement M. Ulpius Adcobrovati f. Novantico and Longinus son of Saccus from 
the city of the Belgae at Winchester became M. Ulpius Sacci f. Longinus (Mann (2002) 
228, 230 with CIL numbers and many additional examples). 

% Baillie Reynolds (1923) 168; Rankov (1990). 
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1923). A final point of support for the veracity of the inscription is that 
а second inscription (СП, III 10769) confirms the presence of the 15th 
legion at Emona. To conclude, Vibius is most probably a peregrine who 
entered (volunteered for?) Legion 15 as a slave.? 

This is not to say that frumentarii were necessarily one-named slaves. 
Thus, a tombstone from Rome is inscribed: 


To the spirits of the departed Marcus Ulpius Quintus of Nervia Glaevi 
(Gloucester), militi frumentarius (mil . fr.) of legio VI Victrix, Calli- 
dus Quietus his colleague had this made... (СП, VI 3346 = ILS 2365; 
tr. Ireland (2008) #114, 93 as modified; Dobson & Mann (1973) 
202-203). 


This individual bears the tria nomina of a citizen (with an imperial gen- 
tilicum) and designated miles frumentarius. Not all tombstones identify 
the deceased as miles frumentarius but there are other examples. 
A tombstone from Rome commemorates: 


T. Flavius Pap(iria tribu) Valerianus, Oesco, mil(es) fr(umentarius) 
leg(ionis) V Mac(edonicae) (CIL VI 3342). 


Despite the dangers inherent in relying on individual "cherry-picked" 
inscriptions, there are grounds for suggesting that frumentarii were 
divided between slave and free soldiers. One wonders whether their 
duties (food/provision suppliers vs. couriers/spies) were the same. 
One-namedness in inscriptions also provides a tool for unlocking the 
status of legionary noncombatants producing goods as well for those 
providing services. Thus, a tile perhaps dating to the first or second 
century CE bears the stamp: /leg(io) XX V(aleria) V(ictrix) I sub Logo 
pr(incipe?) (RIB 2463.58; Holt & Chester). "The Twentieth Legion 
Valeria Victrix, under Logus, princeps." Malone explains: "The cog- 
nomen [Logus] is Greek and more usual among slaves and freedmen 
than as the name of a soldier. The title princeps, if not indicating the 
centurial rank of Logus, is perhaps to be understood in the sense of an 
ad hoc commander of a detachment, presumably here the men charged 
with the production of these tiles."?* Arguably, Logus is a legionary 


97 Note also an inscription from Ostia (Regio II, Insula VII) dedicated by two broth- 
ers, Optatianus and Pudens, to the Genius of the Castra Peregrina. The brothers are both 
frumentarii and one-named. Names ending in —ianus are familiar among municipal and 
imperial slaves (Weaver (1972)). The inscription is available for download at: http:// 
www.ostia-antica.org/regio2/7/colonna.htm. 

°8 Malone (2006) 122. 
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(noncombatant) soldier and a public slave assigned by his military unit 
to oversee tile production.?? 

Turning again to the medical personnel, Bader!” found intact inscrip- 
tions attesting to 86 names of Roman army doctors (medici/iatros) of 
which, by my calculation, 19 (or 2296) have only one name as opposed 
to bearing the fria nomina (43) or duo nomina (24).!9 Consider, for 
example, the votive inscription of Veturius, a one-named legionary bear- 
ing the appellation medicus legionis. The inscription, from the left shore 
of the Danube dated to the late second or early third century CE, reads: 
[V]etul[rijus | m/[ed]icu/[s le]g(onisM  It(alicae)[l(ibente)] а(тто) 
v(otum) s(olvit (CIL III 6205 = ISM V 170; as expanded by Aparaschivei 
(2012) 108, 118, no. 4). It appears also that three of seven capsari had 
one name.!? 


CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS 


There are sound theoretical and practical reasons for expecting that 
slaves, skilled and unskilled, performed a variety of public services for 
the Roman armed forces. Nevertheless, it is a challenging task to iden- 
tify the army's public slaves in the available sources. The literary, legal, 
and epigraphic evidence analyzed above does not always permit a unani- 
mous verdict. The main findings of this preliminary study are summa- 
rized below. Much more evidence remains to be uncovered. 

Some evidence allows for the possibility that /ixae and/or calones 
might be privately owned slaves or free soldiers or even civilians. 
However, a preponderance of the evidence, consisting of direct state- 
ments (literary and epigraphic) and logical inferences from context, 


99 However, influenced by the fact that Logus is the name of a slave or freedman, 
Warry (2010) 137) takes the word fecit as being implied and proposes the translation, 
"The Twentieth Legion, Valeria Victrix (made) under Logus, princeps." Thus, Warry 
(2010) 137) understands that Logus is not a soldier but rather the manager of a tile-works 
that contracted with /egio XX. 

1 (2014) 48-49. 

101 But compare Bader (2014) 50. For examples of enslaved civilian doctors including 
the one-named Atimetus of Augusta Emerita (and his student Nothus) and probably Glyc- 
erus from Rome, see Edmondson (2009) 117-119, 122. 

102 Bader (2014) 50 with nn. 41, 42. In evaluating these findings it must be recalled 
that a man listed with only one name might actually be free but also, against Bader's 
assumptions about nomenclature, a man with the duo nomina might actually be a slave 
(Aubert (1994) 155). Indeed, the civilian doctor Ianuarius Domiti Percaue, from the terri- 
tory of Augusta Emerita, died a servus (CIL П 5389; Edmundson (2009) 122. 
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demonstrates that the armed forces owned slaves designated as calones 
and lixae. These servitia castris were responsible for providing the 
armed forces with logistical and commercial services. 

Moreover, an inscription records the discharge as a libertus named 
Iulius Saturio Iuli from the auxilia. This individual had been a slave of 
his military unit although the nature of his service is unknown. Very 
strong evidence also demonstrates the embedding of slaves skilled in 
finance in the command structure of a Roman legion based in Lambae- 
sis, North Africa. In this case, unlike for calones and lixae, the slaves 
were probably owned by the Emperor rather than by their military units. 

Indirect evidence pointing to the presence of public slaves is provided 
by membership of noncombatant soldiers in collegia — illegal for 
milites — as well as by an analysis of one-namedness. Capsari “hospital 
orderlies," whose very name suggests slave status, belonged to a colle- 
gium as did other mostly lower ranking soldiers termed immunes. There 
is good reason to believe they were public slaves. Again, membership in 
a legion required a soldier to be a Roman citizen but inscriptions reveal 
the presence of legionaries bearing only one name instead of the expected 
tria nomina. 'The one-named soldiers are arguably slaves of their mili- 
tary units. Additional epigraphic evidence gives credence to a conclu- 
sion that some army doctors (medicus legionis) were public slaves. 

Тће army had public slaves but how were they acquired? The texts do 
not indicate that they were typically prisoners of war or victims of kid- 
nappers. Tacitus (Annals 2.62) provides valuable insight: 


There he (Catualda) found the long-accumulated plunder of the Suevi 
and camp followers (Пхае) and traders (negotiatores) from our prov- 
inces who had been attracted to an enemy's land, each from their vari- 
ous homes, first by the freedom of commerce, next by the desire of 
amassing wealth, finally by forgetfulness of their fatherland (tr. 
Church & Brodribb). 


Here we find free persons from Roman provinces (hence peregrini) who 
wished to become /ixae in a foreign land. Again, and more specifically, 
Festus defines the /ixae as “those who follow the army quaestus gratia” 
("Тог the sake of profit") (Festus apud Diac [ed. Lindsay] s.v. /ixa; cited 
by Roth (1999) 96). As already noted, a preponderance of the evidence 
portrays /іхае as public slaves. Taken in this light, Tacitus’ report and 
Festus's definition jointly raise the possibility that the desire for eventual 
citizenship combined with large monetary gains led provincials to vol- 
unteer for public slavery in Rome's armed forces. 
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During their army service, public slaves might acquire valuable civil- 
ian/governmental skills (clerical, artisanal, and commercial). Did indi- 
viduals volunteer for slavery in the army in order to receive training as, 
for example, doctors? I will return to this problem in a future article. 
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P. РАМОР. ВЕАТТУ 2 E ГА РАСА DELL'ESERCITO IMPERIALE 
DA CESARE AUGUSTO A DIOCLEZIANO 


Abstract: Roman soldiers’ pay under the Empire still stirs up schol- 
arly debate; the issue remains a source of clashing views. The highly 
controversial numbers of P. Panop. Beatty 2 form the core of all the 
hypotheses that have been formulated by scholars in recent years. 
Here both the papyrus and the Early Empire stipendium will undergo 
thorough scrutiny in order to gain new perspectives; this examination 
will lead to results that challenge current opinions on many a point. 


1. P. PANOP. BEATTY 2 


Poco più di cinquant'anni fa Arnold Hugh Martin Jones pubblicò il suo 
capolavoro sul Tardo Impero, The Later Roman Empire 284-602. A 
Social, Economic and Administrative Survey. In questa opera i dati con- 
tabili di P. Panop. Beatty 2 sono concisamente discussi in relazione alla 
remunerazione dei soldati sotto la prima Tetrarchia e costituiscono sol- 
tanto una delle fonti, su cui egli fondò le sue stime per le dimensioni 
numeriche delle unità tardoantiche!. Richard P. Duncan-Jones ha radical- 
mente contestato tutte le cifre di A.H.M. Jones; egli, introducendo 
P. Panop. Beatty 1 nella discussione, gli rimprovera di non avere tenuto 
sufficiente conto delle species. Duncan-Jones riduce sistematicamente 
tutte le unità di P. Panop. Beatty 2 alla metà, a un terzo o addirittura a 
un decimo della forza numerica, che esse possedevano secondo le dedu- 
zioni di A.H.M. Jones?. Gli studiosi successivi, soprattutto in ambito 
anglofono, hanno perlopiù recepito calcoli e argomentazioni di Duncan- 
Jones}; alcuni hanno esteso la loro validità anche al calcolo dello stipen- 
dium in età imperiale*. Il solo Terence Coello ha sistematicamente riesa- 
minato tali dati con maggiore obiettività, ma le sue osservazioni sono 


! Jones (1964) II 623 e 679-685; id. (1964) III 187-189 n. 31 e 209-211 nn. 168-178. 

? Duncan-Jones (1978) 541-560 = id. (1990) 105-117 e 214-221. 

3 Ad esempio, Tomlin (2000) 170-172 e id. (2008) 161-162, che porta la tendenza 
riduzionista agli estremi: la uexillatio di una legione avrebbe incluso circa 400 uomini e 
l'ala I Hiberorum avrebbe contato meno di 90 uomini, рт precisamente 1/10 di un'ala 
altoimperiale, avvicinandosi alle dimensioni di una turma. 

4 Jahn (1983) 217-227 e id. (1984) 53-74; Speidel (1992) 87-106 e id. (2000) 65-94, 
che ribadisce il suo punto di vista in id. (2014) 53-62. 
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cadute nel vuoto; ora Jean-Michel Carrié ha vigorosamente difeso i 
numeri di A.H.M. Jones?. Anzitutto ecco le cifre di P. Panop. Beatty 2%: 


Unità 


Occasione 


Importo o quantità 


ala I Hiberorum 


stipendium 
(rata quadrimestrale 
Gennaio—Aprile 300) 


713 500 denarii 


ala I Hiberorum 


annona (rata quadrimestrale 
Settembre-Dicembre 299) 


23'600 denarii 


milites deputati della III 
Diocletiana presso l'officium 
del praeses della Thebais 


stipendium 
(rata quadrimestrale 
Gennaio—Aprile 300) 


343'300 denarii 


equites Sagittarii 


equites Sagittarii 


donatiuum per il dies imperii 
di Diocleziano (20 Novembre) 


donatiuum per il compleanno 
di Diocleziano (22 Dicembre) 


302'500 denarii 


302'500 denarii 


ala II Herculia dromedariorum 


donatiuum per il dies imperii 
di Diocleziano (20 Novembre) 


53750 denarii 


ala II Herculia dromedariorum 


donatiuum per il compleanno 
di Diocleziano (22 Dicembre) 


53750 denarii 


uexillatio della П Traiana 


donatiuum per il dies imperii 
di Diocleziano (20 Novembre) 


1:386 250 denarii 


uexillatio di varie legioni 
orientali 


donatiuum per il dies imperii 
di Diocleziano (20 Novembre) 


2:496 250 denarii 


uexillatio di varie legioni 
orientali 


donatiuum per il compleanno 
di Diocleziano (22 Dicembre) 


2`496 250 denarii 


praepositus degli equites 
Promoti della П Traiana 


stipendium 
(rata quadrimestrale 
Gennaio—Aprile 300) 


18'000 denarii 


praepositus degli equites donatiuum per il dies imperii 2500 denarii 
Promoti della II Traiana di Diocleziano (20 Novembre) 
praepositus degli equites donatiuum per il compleanno | 2500 denarii 


Promoti della II Traiana 


di Diocleziano (22 Dicembre) 


equites Promoti della П 
Traiana 


donatiuum per il consolato dei 
Caesares (1 Gennaio 300) 


93:125 denarii 


uexillatio della III Diocletiana 


salgamum (fornitura 
quadrimestrale Settembre— 
Dicembre 299) 


8280 libbre di olio 
e 8280 sextarii di 
sale 


5 Coello (1996) 33-42; Carrié (2014) 91-114, soprattutto 91-106. 
6 P. Panop. Beatty 2, rr. 36-42, 57-60, 161-167, 168-175, 180-185, 186-191, 192-196, 
197-203, 204-207, 245-249, 259-265, 266-2770, 285-290, 291-298: v. anche Tabella 1. 
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Unità 


Occasione 


Importo o quantità 


lanciarii della П Traiana 


donatiuum per il dies imperii 
di Diocleziano (20 Novembre) 


1'097' 500 denarii 


lanciarii della П Traiana 


donatiuum per il compleanno 
di Diocleziano (22 Dicembre) 


1'097' 500 denarii 


lanciarii della П Traiana 


donatiuum per il consolato dei 
Caesares (1 Gennaio 300) 


526875 denarii 


lanciarii della П Traiana 


salgamum (fornitura bimestrale 
Novembre-Dicembre 299) 


3596 libbre di olio 
e 3596 sextarii di 
sale 


cohors XI Chamauorum 


stipendium 
(rata quadrimestrale 
Gennaio-Aprile 300) 


65:500 denarii 


cohors XI Chamauorum 


annona (rata quadrimestrale 
Settembre-Dicembre 299) 


32/866 denarii 


Poi ecco le interpretazioni degli studiosi moderni: 


Unità Occasione M Duncan: Jahn MA у Саггіё 
Јопеѕ Јопеѕ Speidel 
ala I Hiberorum | stipendium 367 quote e |122 quote e |147 quote di | 105 quote di |367 quote e 
№ di 200 % di 600 500 denarii |700 denarii | di 200 
denarii denarii denarii 
ala I Hiberorum | annona 354 quote di |118 quote di |118 quote di | 118 quote di |354 quote di 


66 denarii e |200 denarii |200 denarii |200 denarii |66 denarii e 
7 7^ 
milites deputati |stipendium 1716 quote е |572 quote e |572 quote e |572 quote e |1716 quote e 
della Ш % di 200 1/6 di 600 1/6 di 600 1/6 di 600 № di 200 
Diocletiana denarii denarii denarii denarii denarii 


equites 
Sagittarii 


donatiua per 
dies imperii e 
compleanno di 
Diocleziano 


242 quote di 
1250 denarii 


121 quote di 
2500 denarii 


242 quote di 
1250 denarii 


242 quote di 
1250 denarii 


ala II Herculia 


donatiua per 


211 quote di 


21 quote e 


43 quote di 


211 quote di 


dromedariorum |dies imperii e |250 denarii |^ di 2500 1250 denarii 250 denarii? 
compleanno di |(le quote in |denarii 86 quote di 
Diocleziano realtà sono 625 denarii? 
215) 
uexillatio della |donatiuum рег |1109 quote |554 quote e |1109 quote 1109 quote 
П Traiana il dies imperii | di 1250 № di 2500  |di 1250 di 1250 
di Diocleziano |denarii denarii denarii denarii 
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Unità Occasione onim Puucae Jahn МА | Carrié 
Jones Jones Speidel 

uexillatio di donatiua per 1981 quote |998 quote e |1997 quote 1981 quote 

varie legioni dies imperii e |і 1250 ү di 2500 |а 1250 di 1250 

orientali compleanno di | denarii denarii denarii denarii 
Diocleziano (calcolo (calcolo 

errato) giusto) 

equites Promoti | donatiuum per |149 quote di |77 quote e |149 quote di 149 quote di 

della // Traiana |il consolato 625 denarii |3/5 di 1200 1625 denarii 625 denarii 
dei Caesares denarii 

uexillatio della |salgamum 1035 razioni |506 razioni 


III Diocletiana 


lanciarii della 
II Traiana 


donatiua per 
dies imperii e 
compleanno di 
Diocleziano 


878 quote di 
1250 denarii 


439 quote di 
2500 denarii 


878 quote di 
1250 denarii 


878 quote di 
1250 denarii 


lanciarii della 
II Traiana 


donatiuum per 
il consolato 
dei Caesares 


843 quote di 
625 denarii 


439 quote di 
1200 denarii 


843 quote di 
625 denarii 


843 quote di 
625 denarii 


lanciarii della |salgamum 899 razioni |439 razioni 

II Traiana e ^ 

cohors XI stipendium 524 quote di |163 quote e |131 quote di | 131 quote di |524 quote di 

Chamauorum 125 denarii |% di 400 500 denarii |500 denarii |125 denarii 

denarii 

cohors XI annona 493 quote di |164 quote e |164 quote e |164 quote e |493 quote di 

Chamauorum 66 denarii e |^ di 200 % di 200 '^ di 200 66 denarii e 
7, denarii denarii denarii % 


Per quanto riguarda i calcoli di Duncan-Jones sulle species, ё opportuno 
notare quattro errori. (I) Egli per l'ala 1 Hiberorum computa soltanto una 
fornitura bimestrale di orzo e una di grano, affidate l'una a Тртфто- 
d@poc, Tepakíov kai oi xotvovoi énuinAstai кртдусе, l'altra ai 
бекалрфтог éon tonapyiac’. Il cardine delle sue argomentazioni 
sono i 116 cavalli, che egli ottiene tramite la sua interpretazione della 
cifra relativa all'orzo, 2610 uòdior Лтамкоћ; per Duncan-Jones 
116 cavalli significano necessariamente 116 cavalieri: la fornitura del 
grano, lo stipendium e l’annona sono interpretati in maniera conforme al 
numero dei cavalli*. Ma un'altra fornitura di grano per il medesimo 
reparto è assegnata ai бєкатрото1 urzponóA&06; il testo è chiaro: тф 


7 P. Panop. Beatty 1, rr. 392-398. 
è Duncan-Jones (1978) 542-544 = id. (1990) 106-109. 
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adito толо Kai xpóvo?. La seconda fornitura riguarda 100 йрт@Вол di 
grano; essa, applicando tanto l'equivalenza 1 йрт@рту = 4 modii e ^ 
quanto la razione bimestrale di 5 modii a soldato, porta la forza nume- 
rica dell'ala I Hiberorum circa a 206 uomini. Duncan-Jones preferisce 
scartare pretestuosamente questo dato!°, che non soltanto inficia i suoi 
conti, ma contraddice anche la sua teoria sulla provenienza delle species 
da una sola fonte. Due bizzarrie meritano di essere evidenziate. La 
razione mensile di grano a soldato, 5 modii!!, qui diventa bimestrale al 
solo scopo di abbinare un cavaliere a ciascuno dei 116 cavalli; cosa 
ancora piü strana, il cavallo supplementare dei sesquiplicarii e dei dupli- 
carii (ora chiamati catafractarii), cosi come i due cavalli supplementari 
dei decuriones, sono tranquillamente ignorati senza neanche un abbozzo 
di giustificazione!?. Se manteniamo la razione mensile a 5 modii e som- 
плато le 100 артаВол, abbiamo {[(128 артафал e 7/8 + 100 ёртбВол) 
x 4 modii e ^] : (5 modii x 2 mesi)} = circa 103 uomini"; essi risultano 
perfettamente compatibili sia con 1 116 cavalli di Duncan-Jones sia con 
le cavalcature supplementari, che dovrebbero essere almeno 12, calco- 
lando 6 sottufficiali e 3 decuriones di tre turmae. 

(ID П simmetrico abbinamento di 116 cavalli con 116 cavalieri 
potrebbe essere un brillante esercizio di speculazione matematica, se 
i 116 cavalli avessero effettivo fondamento nelle cifre del papiro; ma i 
conti di Duncan-Jones relativi ai cavalli sono largamente errati, dato che 
egli sceglie l'anomala suddivisione della йртоВт in 48 yoivikeg invece 
della normale equivalenza 1 артаву = 40 хотмкес!. La fornitura di 
orzo per i cavalli dell'ala 1 Hiberorum, come abbiamo detto, ammonta a 
2610 uòdior ItaAikot per due mesi; 4 puóótot Ттолко! e !^ equival- 
gono a 1 åptáßn, 1 артафу conta 40 yoivikeg!5. Applicando come 
Duncan-Jones una razione giornaliera di 4 yoívikeg a cavallo, abbiamo 


? P. Panop. Beatty 1, r. 399. 

10 Duncan-Jones (1978) 543 n. 9 = id. (1990) 108 n. 9. 

!! La razione mensile di grano era stata aumentata in misura del 25% rispetto ai 
4 modii dell'età repubblicana (Pol. 6.39.13: circa % di рёбіцуос per ogni legionario). 

12 Pseudo-Hyg. munit. 7 e 16. Per i nuovi titoli dei sottufficiali nelle alae cfr. Zucker- 
man (1994) 199-202. Due cavalli sono associati al grado di circitor nelle uexillationes 
equitum: C. Theod. 7.22.2. 

13 Così anche Mitthof (2001) I 240-241. 

14 Duncan-Jones (1978) 542-543 n. 6 = id. (1990) 107 n. 6, che si fonda su id. (1976) 
43-52. 

5 Per queste equivalenze e le unità di misura nell'Egitto romano cfr. Bagnall (2009) 
186-187. Per l'equivalenza 1 йртођт = 40 yoivikeg cfr. Shelton (1977) 55-67 e id. 
(1981) 102-106. 
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2610 џодтот Тталлко! : 4,5 = 580 артафал, 

580 дртавал x 40 = 23°200 xy oivikec, 

23'200 x oivikgg : 4 хотижес = 5800 razioni quotidiane, 
5800 razioni quotidiane : 60 giorni = 96,6 cavalli!6. 


I 116 cavalli di Duncan-Jones eccedono le razioni effettive nella misura 
del 20%: 96 cavalli + (96,6 cavalli x 1/5) = 116 cavalli. Facciamo la 
controprova. In questo caso abbiamo 


116 cavalli x 4 yoivikeg al giorno = 464 yoivucsc, 

464 yoivikeg x 60 giorni = 27:840 yoivixeg, 

27 840 хотикес : 40 yoivixeg = 696 артафвал, 

696 артавал x 4,5 = 3132 ноб1о1 "IvoDakot, che sono il 20% in più 
dei 2610 џобтот Тталлко! registrati dal documento: 2610 66101 Ira- 
Moi + (2610 џодтот Тталлко! x 1/5) = 3132 џодтот Тталлкот. D'er- 
rore è palmare. 


(Ш) Duncan-Jones adatta le cifre del salgamum alla sua teoria sulle 
quote dei donatiua e dello stipendium, gonfiando cospicuamente le sin- 
gole razioni, affinché anche in questo caso species e pecunia diano risul- 
tati convergenti"". Per ragioni sconosciute i suoi calcoli sul salgamum 
considerano il solo olio e omettono il sale. Il nome stesso della species 
(‘salamoia’) e l'abbinamento con l'olio suggeriscono che il sale fosse 
fornito allo stato solido!*. Duncan-Jones stabilisce la razione quotidiana 
di olio circa a 1/11 di sextarius per legionario, cioè circa 2 sextarii e 
8/11 di olio al mese; poiché 1 sextarius è pari a 0,54 1, nell’arco di un 
mese ogni legionario avrebbe consumato circa 1,47 1 di olio. La uexilla- 
по della Ш Diocletiana e i lanciarii della II Traiana ricevettero l'una 
8280 libbre di olio e altrettanti sextarii di sale per quattro mesi, gli altri 
3596 libbre di olio e altrettanti sextarii di sale per due mesi. Dato che 
1 libbra e % è pari a 1 sextarius, otteniamo 8280 libbre di olio : 1,5 = 
5520 sextarii e 3596 libbre di olio : 1,5 = 2397 sextarii e У. 5520 sex- 
tarii di olio per quattro mesi sono 1380 sextarii al mese, così come 2397 
sextarii e ^ di olio per due mesi sono 1198 sextarii е % di olio al mese. 


16 Mitthof (2001) I 240-241 calcola 87 capita quotidiani in rapporto a 4 modius quale 
razione quotidiana di orzo per ogni cavallo (cfr. ibid. 239): tale cifra appare ugualmente 
verosimile. 

7 Duncan-Jones (1978) 545-546 = id. (1990) 109-110. 

18 Per il salgamum cfr. Mitthof (2001) I 212-214. 
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Se 1 sextarius e 4 = 0,81 1 ега la razione mensile di olio per ogni legio- 
nario, le due forniture comprendevano rispettivamente 920 e 799 razioni 
mensili di olio. Dato che 1 sextarius equivale a 1 libbra e 4, abbiamo 
8280 sextarii di sale x 1,5 = 127420 libbre di sale e 3596 sextarii di sale 
x 1,5 = 5394 libbre di sale. 12/420 libbre di sale per quattro mesi sono 
3105 libbre al mese, cosi come 5394 libbre di sale per due mesi 
sono 2697 libbre al mese; una razione mensile di 3 libbre = 972 g per 
legionario equivale rispettivamente a 1035 e 899 razioni di sale. 

Le razioni mensili di olio e di sale sono largamente superiori (+50%) 
alle quantità di Cat. Agr. 58: Oleum dato in menses uni cuique s. I. Salis 
uni cuique in anno modium satis est. Sia 1 sextarius e V^ di olio sia 3 lib- 
bre di sale sono pienamente giustificati dalle razioni mensili di grano 
in Cat. Agr. 56, che prescrive 4 modii durante l'inverno e 4,5 modii in 
estate; la razione militare di 5 modii era rispettivamente +25% e +11,1%, 
che sono percentuali nettamente inferiori al +50% ipotizzato per l'olio e 
il sale. Qualora applicassimo le cifre di Duncan-Jones al sale, 1 suoi 439 
lanciarii della IT Traiana avrebbero consumato ciascuno circa 6 libbre di 
sale al mese! 

Le differenze tra i numeri delle razioni all’interno della stessa voce 
(salgamum) colpiscono l’attenzione; come poi vedremo, lo stesso feno- 
meno investe anche le relazioni tra le singole voci. Si noti che l’entità 
della differenza (rispettivamente 115 e 100 razioni) comunque è iden- 
tica in termini percentuali (11,1% = 1/9). Queste variazioni, quando 
raggiungono dimensioni vistose, sono dovute a una semplice ragione: 
noi possediamo soltanto un quadro parziale delle forniture in species e 
delle erogazioni in valuta. Il punto seguente chiarirà subito questa 
osservazione. 

(IV) Duncan-Jones, come abbiamo visto, rifiuta di considerare che 
ulteriori forniture delle stesse species per il medesimo reggimento potes- 
sero provenire anche da altre località. Il reggimento dei Numidae Iusti- 
niani, dislocato a Hermopolis verso la metà del VI secolo, contava 
508 uomini!’; la корт Agpoditng del убџос Аутололоћіттс gli fornì 
240 цодтол di citog per Gennaio-Aprile, poi 243 póótoi e ма 
сітос per Settembre-Dicembre?0. Se applicassimo il dubbio criterio di 


19 Р Сат. Masp. Ш 67321, rr. 4 e 9; P. Lond. V 1663, rr. 5 e 11. Cfr. anche SB V 
8028, r. 4. 

20 P. Lond. V 1663, rr. 12, 20-21 e 26. P. Сат. Masp. Ш 67321 A r. 9 e B rr. 3-4e 7. 
SB V 8028 riguarda Maggio-Agosto (rr. 9 e 17-18), ma la quantità del сітос purtroppo ё 
mutila proprio nella parte delle centinaia (r. 21). 
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Duncan-Jones, una sola fonte e una sola fornitura per ogni species, 
nell'arco di quattro mesi una razione bimestrale di 5 1166101 a soldato 
(come Duncan-Jones propone per P. Panop. Beatty 1) comporterebbe 
una forza numerica di 24 uomini e una mensile di 5 џодто! equivarrebbe 
a 12 uomini! Anche le erogazioni monetarie sottintendono la prove- 
nienza da piü località; infatti basta rileggere l'elenco, per constatare 
l'assenza di molte voci. Qui basta fare cinque esempi: P. Panop. Beatty 2 
non registra nessun donatiuum dei milites deputati della III Diocletiana, 
né i donatiua della uexillatio della II Traiana per il compleanno di Dio- 
cleziano e il consolato dei Caesares, né il donatiuum della uexillatio 
composita per il consolato dei Caesares, né il donatiuum del praepositus 
degli equites Promoti per il consolato dei Caesares, né i donatiua degli 
equites Promoti per dies imperii e compleanno di Diocleziano. 

Ora passiamo ai donatiua. A.H.M. Jones distingueva due tipi di dona- 
пиит, uno di 1250 denarii per dies imperii e compleanno di Diocle- 
ziano, l'altro di 625 denarii per il consolato dei due Caesares?!. Duncan- 
Jones pensa che la cifra di 625 denarii abbia un valore puramente 
aritmetico e sia soltanto il divisore minimo, che permetta di ricavare 
numeri interi per le singole quote dagli importi complessivi di ogni 
donatiuum; egli fissa le quote effettive rispettivamente a 1200 denarii (il 
donatiuum per il consolato dei Caesares) e 2500 denarii (il donatiuum 
pertinente a dies imperii e compleanno di Diocleziano), poiché la quota 
del donatiuum sarebbe stata uguale per tutti 1 beneficiari, compresi gli 
ufficiali? 

Ma 625 denarii communes rappresentavano l'equivalente contabile di 
una somma reale, che corrispondeva a un determinato valore in termini 
monetari secondo i tassi ufficiali di cambio. Dal momento che la politica 
monetaria di Diocleziano ё soggetta a differenti ricostruzioni?, le due 
quote del donatiuum, 625 e 1250 denarii, possono essere variamente 
interpretate, ma restano sempre pienamente compatibili con il sistema 
monetario della prima Tetrarchia. Qui adottiamo il valore di 12 denarii 


?! Jones (1964) III 188. 

22 Duncan-Jones (1978) 544-546 = id. (1990) 109-110. Tomlin (2000) 171-172 e id. 
(2008) 160 rigetta la cifra di 625 denarii per la medesima ragione, ma crede che la quota 
del donatiuum fosse differenziata secondo il grado. A questo proposito v. Appendice I. 

23 Ad esempio, cfr. le opinioni molto diverse di Hendy (1985) 449-462 e di Harl 
(1996) 148-157. Analoghe divergenze tra Estiot (2012) 548-550 e Abdy (2012) 
584-589. 
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e № per 1 nummus: perciò 625 denarii = 50 nummi, 1250 denarii = 
100 nummi, 2500 denarii = 200 nummi”. 

La differenziazione del donatiuum sulla base del grado е suffragata da 
alcune testimonianze delle fonti letterarie. Dal 194 al 167 a.C. 1 singoli 
milites, centuriones ed equites partecipanti al trionfo furono ricompen- 
sati perlopiù nella proporzione 1:2:3?5; per il trionfo di Gnaeus Octauius 
(167 a.C.) 1 socii nauales, 1 gubernatores e 1 magistri nauium furono 
premiati nella proporzione 1:2:4°°. Dopo i quattro trionfi del 46 a.C. 
Cesare applicò la proporzione 1:2:4 ed elargì 5000 denarii a soldato, 
10'000 denarii a centurio, 20'000 denarii a tribunus militum e prae- 
fectus equitum”. Nell'arco di 148 anni la proporzione delle somme tra 
soldati e centuriones rimane costante, 1:2. Nel 42 a.C. la proporzione 
dei doni pecuniari varia tra soldati e centuriones (1:5), ma resta uguale 
tra centuriones e tribuni militum in confronto al 46 a.C. (1:2). Bruto e 
Cassio distribuirono 1500 denarii ciascuno ai soldati, 7500 denarii ai 
centuriones, то àváXoyov ai tribuni militum; Antonio promise 
5000 denarii a ogni soldato, 25000 denarii ciascuno ai centuriones, 
507000 denarii a tribunus militum”. Questi dati, che purtroppo Duncan- 
Jones omette, corroborano la proporzione 1:2 tra la quota semplice del 
donatiuum maggiore (1250 denarii) e la somma erogata al praepositus 
degli equites Promoti della II Traiana nelle medesime occasioni 
(2500 denarii). 

In età altoimperiale, quando fonti credibili registrano cifre precise, 
troviamo menzionate soltanto le quote semplici dei donatiua, che riguar- 
dano quasi sempre circostanze differenti dalla commemorazione annuale 
del dies imperii e sono destinati quasi sempre alle cohortes praetoriae". 
Ma un dato ha un'importanza eccezionale in rapporto alle quote dei 
donatiuua tetrarchici; Duncan-Jones, fuorviato dai suoi calcoli, ha 


24 Così anche Jahn (1984) 58; Carrié (2014) 92. 

25 Liv. 34.52.11 (250 asses, 500 asses, 750 asses); 36.40.13 (125 asses, 250 asses, 
375 asses); 37.59.6 (25 denarii, 50 denarii, 75 denarii); 39.5.17 (25 denarii, 50 denarii, 
715 denarii) e 7.2 (42 denarii, 84 denarii, 126 denarii); 40.43.7 (50 denarii, 100 denarii, 
150 denarii) e 59.2 (300 asses, 600 asses, 900 asses); 41.7.3 (25 denarii, 50 denarii, 
715 denarii) e 13.7 (15 denarii, 30 denarii, 45 denarii); 45.40.5 (100 denarii, 200 denarii, 
300 denarii) e 43.7 (45 denarii, 90 denarii, 135 denarii). 

26 Liv. 45.42.3: 75 denarii, 150 denarii, 300 denarii. 

27 App. ciu. 2.102: cfr. Cass. Dio 43.21.3. 24000 sesterzi a legionario in Suet. Jul. 
38.1. 

28 App. ciu. 4.100 (cfr. 118). 

29 App. ciu. 4.120. Cfr. anche Cass. Dio 49.31.4 (36 a.C.). 

30 Fiebiger (1905) 1543-1544. 
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trascurato questa notizia. L'importo del donatiuum annuale, con cui 
Claudio era solito rimunerare i pretoriani in occasione del suo dies impe- 
rii, era 25 denarii, cioè 1 aureus?'. La tariffa ufficiale dell'oro nel 
300 era 60000 denarii alla libbra??, cioè 1000 denarii per 1 aureus, dato 
che a partire dal 286 l'aureus di Diocleziano fu sempre coniato a 
60 pezzi per libbra?. Il donatiuum maggiore, 1250 denarii, risulta perti- 
nente al dies imperii e al compleanno di Diocleziano; il valore nominale 
secondo il corso ufficiale del 300, 1 aureus e 4, mostra un’affinità tanto 
stretta con il donatiuum annuale di Claudio, da provare la piena conti- 
пина in questa consuetudine3*. Pertanto le somme di 1250 denarii per il 
donatiuum maggiore e di 625 denarii per il donatiuum minore sono sicu- 
ramente degne di fede e ben fondate*. 

Se il dies imperii di Costanzo I e di Galerio (nominati simultanea- 
mente Caesares il 1 Marzo 293) e i loro compleanni comportavano un 
donatiuum pari alle celebrazioni dei due Augusti, a partire dal 294 fino 
al 300 ogni anno i soldati ricevettero stabilmente quattro donatiua per i 
due Augusti (due dies imperii e due compleanni) e tre donatiua per 1 due 
Caesares (un dies imperiii e due compleanni): 7 donatiua x 1250 
denarii = 8750 denarii = 700 nummi>’. Nel medesimo periodo i praepo- 
siti percepirono 7 donatiua di 2500 denarii ciascuno = 17' 500 denarii = 
1400 nummi. Oltre che nel 300 (1 due Caesares), 1 consolati imperiali 
caddero nel 294 (1 due Caesares), 296 (Diocleziano e Costanzo), 297 
(Massimiano e Galerio), 299 (1 due Augusti); in cinque anni su sette 


?! Cass. Dio 60.12.4. 

? р Panop. Beatty 2, rr. 215-217: 40 talenti = 60'000 denarii per 1 libbra di oro. 
Contra Harl (1996) 151-152. 

33 Per gli anni 294-305 cfr. RIC VI, p. 93. П nome ufficiale della moneta aurea 
era solidus già sotto la prima Tetrarchia: Edict. Diocl. 28.1a (206 Giacchero). Qui usiamo 
il termine tradizionale aureus al solo scopo di evitare confusione con il solidus 
costantiniano. 

34 Cfr. inoltre il donatiuum di 25 denarii = 1 aureus pagato da Muciano in nome di 
Vespasiano ai soldati vittoriosi dell'armata flaviana: Cass. Dio 65.22.2. 

35 Jahn (1984) 53-58 e 72-73 difende entrambe le cifre, ma ne spiega diversamente la 
natura; anche Mitthof (2001) I 228 le accetta. 

36 Duncan-Jones (1978) 550 n. 33 = id. (1990) 115, ipotizzando che i donatiua delle 
truppe orientali concernessero il dies imperii e il compleanno dei soli Diocleziano e Gale- 
rio, mostra di avere una concezione molto strana della prima Tetrarchia. 

37 Ma cfr. Jones (1964) II 623. Jahn (1984) 58 calcola per il 300 d.C. tre donatiua di 
1250 denarii ognuno per i due Augusti, attribuendo singolarmente lo stesso dies imperii a 
Diocleziano e Massimiano, e altrettanti donatiua di 625 denarii ciascuno per i due Cae- 
sares; sommandoli al donatiuum consolare, egli arriva alla somma complessiva di 6250 
denarii = 500 nummi. 
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1 soldati poterono contare su un'entrata supplementare di 625 denarii = 
50 nummi. 

Per il periodo 301—305 la situazione si complica; infatti la rivaluta- 
zione del 1 Settembre 301 (1 nummus = 25 denarii) pone una secca 
alternativa: il valore effettivo dei donatiua successivi a quella data ё 
stato dimezzato (625 denarii 2 25 nummi, 1250 denarii 2 50 nummi, 
2500 denarii = 100 nummi), oppure l'importo in denarii communes & 
stato adeguato alla nuova potentia del nummus (50 nummi = 1250 dena- 
rii, 100 nummi = 2500 denarii, 200 nummi = 5000 denarii). P. Oxy. УП 
1047 riporta i conti di un praepositus, che comandava un reparto ignoto 
negli anni 306-320 o 325-336; ricaviamo la data approssimativa dal 
pagamento di un donatiuum per il 25 Luglio, dies imperii di Costantino. 
La rata quadrimestrale dello stipendium e il donatiuum per il dies impe- 
rii di Costantino sono rispettivamente 36 000 denarii e 2500 denarii; 
rispetto al praepositus degli equites Promoti della II Traiana (P. Panop. 
Beatty 2, rr. 197-203), lo stipendium risulta raddoppiato, mentre la quota 
del donatiuum е invariata. 

Una spiegazione ingegnosa prevede che l'importo di stipendium e 
donatiuum fosse espresso in denarii communes, ma il solo donatiuum 
venisse effettivamente corrisposto in oro e argento, dal momento che 
2500 denarii erano 2 aurei + 1 argenteus?*. Però tale soluzione cozza 
contro un serio ostacolo; 2500 denarii communes equivalevano a 2 aurei 
+ 1 argenteus secondo il cambio ufficiale del 301??, ma esso era sicura- 
mente cresciuto già nel 306, quando una libbra di oro aveva raggiunto la 
tariffa ufficiale di 100'000 denarii'?. 

Queste cifre trovano anche altre spiegazioni. Se il praepositus dell’i- 
gnota unità deteneva un rango superiore al praepositus degli equites Pro- 
moti della II Traiana, anche lo stipendium ne rispecchiava la posizione 
più elevata nella gerarchia dei comandi”. Altrimenti è opportuno conget- 
turare che la rivalutazione del nummus da 12 denarii e № a 25 denarii 
abbia dimezzato l'importo effettivo del donatiuum (2500 denarii = 100 
nummi), ma abbia simultaneamente comportato l'adeguamento nominale 


38 Hendy (1985) 460. 

39 Edict. Diocl. 28.1a (206 Giacchero): 1 libbra di oro in regulis siue in solidis = 
72000 denarii communes. IAphrodisias 230 (il cosiddetto “Currency Edict"): 1 argen- 
teus = 100 denarii communes. Quindi abbiamo 1 aureus = 1200 denarii communes e 
12 argentei = 1 aureus. 

4 P. Oxy. XVII 2106, rr. 21-23. Cfr. inoltre Hendy (1985) 465; Bagnall (1985) 
28 e 61. 

^! Jahn (1984) 69-70; cosi anche Carrié (2014) 102. 
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dello stipendium espresso in denarii communes (36 000 denarii : 25 
denarii = 1440 nummi), lasciandone inalterato l'importo reale (18:000 
denarii : 12,5 denarii = 1440 nummi)? 

Il donatiuum dei due praepositi ha enorme importanza sotto l'aspetto 
della forza numerica; esso infatti chiarisce un punto cruciale, che era 
sorprendentemente sfuggito anche a A.H.M. Jones. Dal momento che 
una doppia quota del donatiuum annuale spettava al praepositus, & pal- 
mare che i sottufficiali e gli altri principales con doppio stipendium non 
potevano percepire lo stesso donatiuum del loro comandante; perció 
tutti i subordinati del praepositus (ufficiali inferiori, sottufficiali, princi- 
pales, gregarii milites) ricevevano una quota semplice ciascuno. Nel 
caso del donatiuum il numero delle quote necessariamente coincide con 
il numero effettivo o dichiarato dei soldati. 

Il duplice donatiuum dell'ala П Herculia dromedariorum per il dies 
imperii e il compleanno di Diocleziano comunque resta un problema 
spinoso. 21 quote e % di 2500 denarii (Duncan-Jones), poiché il numero 
delle quote deve esprimere il numero effettivo o presunto dei percipienti, 
devono essere scartate; 43 quote di 1250 denarii (Jahn) costituiscono un 
numero di effettivi troppo basso, poiché questo reparto era sotto il diretto 
comando del suo praefectus (P. Panop. Beatty 2, rr. 168-169). 215 quote 
di 250 denarii (A.H.M. Jones, che per una svista contó 211 quote) e 
altrettanti alares equites sono più plausibili rispetto а 86 quote di 
625 denarii (Carrié dubitanter); l'importo molto piü basso del dona- 
tiuum (1/5 ovvero 1/2 dei legionari e degli equites Sagittarii) rispecchia 
la netta differenziazione delle truppe tra due classi sotto Diocleziano: 
unità scelte degli eserciti provinciali o del comitatus (legiones e uexilla- 
tiones equitum) e truppe di guarnigione (alae e cohortes)". La differen- 
ziazione del donatiuum secondo la categoria delle truppe è sicuramente 
attestata già nei lasciti testamentari di Cesare Augusto e di Tiberio. La 
somma probabilmente documentata di 250 denarii e i 125 denarii 


4 Hendy (1985) 460, che però mostra diffidenza verso questa soluzione. 


43 Contra Jones (1964) Ш 188; Tomlin (2000) 171-172 e id. (2008) 160. 

4 C. Iust. 10.55.3 (286/293) e 7.64.9 (293/305 d.C.). La stessa classificazione figura 
in FIRA P, 93 (311 d.C.: legiones e uexillationes equitum, che assolvono similes labores, 
condividono speciali condizioni di servizio e peculiari privilegi di congedo) e C. Theod. 
7.20.4 (325 d.C.: alae e cohortes costituiscono la fascia piü bassa di tutte le truppe). Cfr. 
anche Lact. Inst. 1.3.19: le legiones e i cunei (= uexillationes equitum) precedono rispet- 
tivamente le cohortes e le alae. 

55 V. nn. 97 e 128. 
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ipotizzabili per il donatiuum minore equivalgono rispettivamente a 20 
nummi e a 10 nummi. 

Ora esaminiamo le testimonianze epigrafiche e letterarie circa gli 
effettivi delle uexillationes legionarie. Duncan-Jones asserisce che le 
uexillationes milliariae sono attestate soltanto da un paio di iscrizioni, 
ILS 531 e 2726; la qualifica di milliariae indicherebbe che la loro con- 
sistenza era anomala e piü alta della consuetudine. Le uexillationes 
legionarie avrebbero normalmente incluso circa 500 uomini; egli accetta 
la forza numerica di 1000 uomini ciascuna per le legiones palatinae е 
comitatenses, ma crede che ognuna di esse fosse nata dalla fusione di 
due uexillationes legionarie?6. 

Il testo lacunoso di ILS 531 = CIL VIII 2482 uexi]llat(io)mill[iaria 
leg(ionis) Ш Aug(ustae) re|stitutae deve essere eliminato dalle testimo- 
nianze sulle uexillationes milliariae. Già nel 1904 René Cagnat propose 
la correzione mil(ites) l(egionis) [IIT Aug(ustae) II p(iae) u(indicis) re] 
stitutae (CIL VIII 17976), basandosi su una ricognizione autoptica 
dell'epigrafe e del calco, cosi come sullo spazio disponibile; anche il 
successivo uso del participio congiunto regressi suffraga la lezione 
mil(ites) l(egionis)". Nel punto critico l'edizione più recente legge 
appunto mil(ites) l(egionis) [Ш Aug(ustae) p(iae) u(indicis) re]stitutae^*. 
E curioso che Duncan-Jones, benché volesse provare il carattere ecce- 
zionale della uexillatio milliaria, abbia tralasciato l'occasione di dimez- 
zare il numero dei documenti epigrafici. 

ILS 27726 = CIL X 5829 riporta che Titus Pontius Sabinus, già primi- 
pilus della Ш Augusta, era stato praepositus di tre uexillationes millia- 
riae nell’ expeditio Brittannica. Il comando stesso di tre “Kriegsvexilla- 
tionen" costituiva uno speciale onore; esso é attestato soltanto per un 
altro primipilaris, che sotto Cesare Augusto o Tiberio detenne il titolo di 
praefectus uexillariorum/?. A nostra conoscenza il solo Gaius Velius 
Rufus, anche egli un primipilaris, fu praefectus uexillariorum di nove 
distaccamenti legionari; non sappiamo se egli abbia esercitato tale 
comando simultaneamente su tutte le uexillationes, o se la sua iscrizione 
compendi due distinti comandi (da un lato le quattro uexillationes 


46 Duncan-Jones (1978) 546 e 548 = id. (1990) 111 e 114. 

47 Il participio congiunto regressi è legato a un soggetto plurale anche in CIL VI 323 
(tre principales della cohors X praetoria) e VIII 2564 = 18052 (1 duplarii della Ш 
Augusta). 

48 Schmidt Heidenreich (2013) nr. 537. 

49 AE 1984, 183. Cfr. anche AE 1995, 653. 
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dell'exercitus Britannicus, dall'altro le cinque uexillationes dell’exerci- 
tus Germanicus superior)?. Un centurio comandava normalmente un 
numero massimo di due "Besatzungsvexillationen"?'; un tribunus 
cohortis milliariae equitatae cR e un centurio tennero congiuntamente 
questo incarico durante il regno di Marco Aurelio? Tre “Besatzungs- 
vexillationen" della Moesia inferior, stanziate a Chersonesus, erano sot- 
toposte al tribunus militum angusticlauius Tiberius Plautius Felix 
Ferruntianus, che poi guidò una “Kriegsvexillation” della Ш Augusta 
nel bellum Магсотаппісит??. Due “Kriegsvexillationen” risultano affi- 
date a un legatus legionis?*; in altri casi un legatus legionis ne guidò 
almeno due”. Quattro “Kriegsvexillationen” furono comandate dal tri- 
bunus militum laticlauius Torquatus Nouellus Atticus ai tempi di Tibe- 
rio’, così come dal uir praetorius Gaius Iulius Septimius Castinus e dal 
legatus legionis Claudius Gallus sotto il regno di Settimio Severo”. 
L'epigrafe specifica che le tre uexillationes erano milliariae, poiché le 
singole uexillationes nei gruppi di “Kriegsvexillationen” agli ordini di 
ufficiali senatorii erano solite avere tale consistenza; all'epoca di Tibe- 
rio un /egatus legionis guidò appunto quattro uexillationes milliariae 
delle legioni siriache?*. Il grado del praepositus, non la forza delle tre 
uexillationes, rendeva opportuno specificare la loro natura. 

Conosciamo anche uexillationes legionarie, che comprendevano una 
sola cohors? (504 uomini®), una cohors a effettivi potenziati о un 
equipollente distaccamento dell'intera legione (circa 534/540 uomini e 
circa 550 uomini), una cohors rinforzata con cinque uomini delle 
altre cinquantaquattro centuriae (774 uomini), ovvero 1000 uomini 
tratti da due legioni (una cohors o un pari numero di uomini per 


* ILS 9200. 
5! AE 1937, 239; 1940, 220 e 1954, 264. 
52 ILS 9117. 
5 CIL VIII 619 = 11780. 
54 CIL VIII 5349 e 7978. 
5 CIL VI 41127 e AE 1956, 124. 
56 CIL XIV 3602. 
5 CIL Ш 10471-10473; AE 1957, 123. 
58 Тас. Ann. 6.41.1: cfr. anche CIL III 13439 e AE 1956, 124. 
CIL VIII 18042 (una cohors della Ш Augusta distaccata al servizio del proconsul 
Africae). 
9? Qui, come nel resto del presente studio, impieghiamo le cifre di Colombo (2009) 
96-98 e 110-111. 
él Ibid. 109 e 116 (Pseudo-Hyg. munit. 5 e Cass. Dio 75.12.5). 
9? CIL УШ 18042. 
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ciascuna legione). Ma nel I secolo d.C. una uexillatio legionaria a 
scopi bellici contava spesso 2000 o 3000 uomini; nel medesimo 
periodo la cifra di 1000 legionari per la uexillatio di una sola legione ё 
sicuramente attestata da quattro passi di Tacito e da due di Flavio Giu- 
seppe9. Duncan-Jones, benché l'utile monografia di Robert Saxer sulle 
uexillationes fosse a sua disposizione, sembra ignorare l'esistenza 
stessa delle fonti letterarie sulle uexillationes milliariae, cosi come la 
famosa epigrafe di Laugaricio. Una uexillatio milliaria della II Adiu- 
trix durante l'expeditio Germanica secunda di Marco Aurelio contava 
855 effettivi’; in tempo di pace i malati e i feriti potevano raggiungere 
il 4,1% della forza totale o il 10,496 della forza effettiva”. Gli 855 
legionari della // Adiutrix erano circa lo 8596 della forza teorica a pieni 
ranghi con sottufficiali e centuriones, più precisamente lo 86,8% della 
cohors I = 984 uomini o lo 84,8% di due delle cohortes П-Х = 1008 
uomini. 

Due ulteriori esempi chiariranno meglio questo punto. Duncan-Jones 
a sostegno della sua tesi cita 1 500 uomini di una uexillatio in Lyd. De 
mag. 1.46: ma Giovanni Lido qui fa esplicito riferimento alla forza 
numerica di una uexillatio equitum! Tomlin ritiene che 1 500 uomini di 
una Qu] ОлтАлтФу sotto Diocleziano (Lib. Or. 11.159 е 20.18), poiché 
essi erano addetti allo scavo del porto di Seleucia Pieria, debbano essere 
identificati con una uexillatio legionaria e rappresentino la consistenza 
tipica delle uexillationes legionarie a quei tempi; la ЇАт олмтфу in 
realtà poteva essere sia un'auxiliaria cohors, dato che simili lavori erano 


63 Tac. Hist. 4.35.3. 

64 Tac. Hist. 2.11.1 (quattro uexillationes di 2000 uomini ciascuna); Ann. 1.49.4 
(quattro uexillationes di 3000 uomini ciascuna); 13.38.4 (una uexillatio di 3000 uomini); 
Suet. Vesp. 6.2 (те uexillationes di 2000 uomini ciascuna); Ios. B. Jud. 2.494 (una uexil- 
latio di 2000 uomini) e 500 (quattro uexillationes di 2000 uomini ciascuna). Tre uexilla- 
tiones delle legioni britanniche (Tac. Hist. 2.57.1 e 100.1; 3.22.2), se l’ala Britannica era 
l'unico reparto degli auxilia al loro seguito (Tac. Hist. 3.34.1), contavano 2500 uomini 
ciascuna; se invece esse erano accompagnate anche da altri auxiliares, ogni uexillatio 
includeva 2000 uomini. 

65 Tac. Hist. 2.18.1 (I Adiutrix), Ann. 6.41.1 (III Gallica, VI Ferrata, X Fretensis e ХИ 
Fulminata); 14.26.2 (III Gallica, IV Scythica o VI Ferrata); 15.10.3-4 (due uexillationes, 
ciascuna implicitamente forte di 1500 uomini, tratte da /V Scythica e XII Fulminata, tre 
uexillationes di 1000 uomini ognuna tratte da 11 Gallica, VI Ferrata e X Fretensis); los. 
B. ша. 2.366-367 (V Macedonica, VII Claudia e VIII Augusta) e 5.44 (Ш Cyrenaica е 
XXII Deiotariana). 

66 CIL Ш 13439: per l'occasione cfr. AE 1956, 124. 

67 Tab. Vindol. П 154, rr. 1-3 e 19-25. 
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svolti anche dagli auxiliares®, sia una “Arbeitsvexillation” legionaria, 
che era il distaccamento di una sola legione o era stata formata con 1 
soldati di due legioni®. È utile ricordare che la *Arbeitsvexillation" di 
una sola legione aveva effettivi molto variabili: ad esempio, 60 uomini", 
75 uomini"!, una cohors intera”. 

La progressiva prevalenza della uexillatio milliaria già nel II secolo e 
la sua apoteosi nel corso del III secolo rispecchiarono da un lato la 
necessità strategica di moltiplicare il numero delle uexillationes ricava- 
bili da una sola legione, dall'altro le esigenze tattiche di evitare l'ecces- 
siva frammentazione delle unità componenti 1 corpi di spedizione o le 
armate campali e di preservare l'efficacia operativa delle singole uexil- 
lationes. Le liste della Notitia Dignitatum elencano 94 legiones palati- 
nae e comitatenses (96, se contiamo anche l’insegna dei Gratianenses e 
i Mattiarii Honoriani Gallicani)’; 33 portano nomi reggimentali, che 
già alla prima occhiata dichiarano la provenienza da una sola legio- 
ne-madre"., Il caso dei Diuitenses sen., generati da una uexillatio della П 
Italica”, prova che l'origine dalla uexillatio di una sola legione è proba- 
bile anche per le legiones palatinae e comitatenses con appellativi con- 
tenenti toponimi, nomi geografici o etnonimi. Una parte delle legiones 
palatinae e comitatenses può essere nata dalla fusione di due uexillatio- 
nes, dato che 1 distaccamenti misti di due legioni sono bene documen- 
tati”. Abbiamo visto che la uexillatio di varie legioni orientali contava 
1997 uomini; essa era dislocata a Potecoptus (P. Panop. Beatty 2, rr. 
186-191 e 192-196). I 1997 uomini molto probabilmente includevano 
due uexillationes di 500 uomini ciascuna tratte da Ш Gallica e І Шугі- 
corum, così come una uexillatio milliaria della VI Ferrata; il reparto 


68 CIL Ш 1627. 8484 a-b. 1979. 6374 = 8655. 6627 = 14147. 10639; VIII 2488; ХШ 
6306-6307; ILJug Ш 1948; AE 1975, 701. 

© ILS 9115 attesta la seconda circostanza proprio a Seleucia Pieria sotto il regno di 
Antonino Pio (/V Scythica e XVI Flauia Firma). 

7 CIL Ш 6627 = 14147. 

7! CIL III 7449. 

7 RIB I 1157, 1166, 1342-1344, 1358-1360, 1385, 1388, 1390, 1964, 2028, 2035, 
2054, 3275. 

75 Not. Dign. Or. 5.42-47; 6.42-47; 7.39-47; 8.34-53; 9.22 e 31-38; Occ. 5.145-156 
e 224-255. Gratianenses: Or. 8.22. Mattiarii Honoriani Gallicani: Occ. 7.52. 

7* Not. Dign. Or. 5.43-45; 6.45-46; 7.39-42 e 44-45; 8.36-39; 9.32, 35, 37; Occ. 
5.145-147, 153, 225, 228, 234-235, 237-238, 241-242, 254-255. 

75 CIL VI 3637; XI, 4787; AE 1982, 258. 

76 Nor. Dign. Or. 39.35 (I Тоша e II Herculia); Occ. 32.48 (У Тоша e VI Herculia) e 
34.27 (X Gemina e XIV Gemina). ILS 8882 e SB 14223 2 SEG XXXIV 1598 (III Gallica 
e 1 Illyricorum). AE 1984, 805 e 808; 1994, 1539 (I Italica e II Herculia). 
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congiunto di Ш Gallica e I Illyricorum & attestato a Coptus nel 315/316 
e a Syene o Thebae nel 323, il distaccamento della УТ Ferrata era a 
Syene nel 324 4.С.77. È lecito concludere che una uexillatio milliaria era 
formata soprattutto da una sola legione, ma talvolta poteva essere costi- 
tuita da una coppia di legioni perlopiü dislocate nella stessa provincia. 
Perció anche sotto questo aspetto le cifre di A.H.M. Jones relative alle 
uexillationes legionarie di P. Panop. Beatty 2, fatta eccezione per i mili- 
tes deputati della III Diocletiana, risultano pienamente attendibili; ma 
tali dati confermano che esse in realtà esprimono il numero effettivo o 
dichiarato dei soldati. 


2. LO STIPENDIUM DA CESARE AUGUSTO A MASSIMINO 


A questo punto е opportuno riesaminare la dottrina vulgata circa la paga 
dei soldati romani, poiché P. Panop. Beatty 2 costituisce un suo cardine. 
Partendo da un’ipotesi di Michael P. Speidel?8, Joachim Jahn e Michael 
A. Speidel propugnano il modello dei 5/6 per la proporzione dello sti- 
pendium tra auxiliares e legionari. La sola divergenza investe quali cate- 
gorie degli auxiliares fossero interessate da tale norma: Jahn crede che 
tutti gli auxiliares percepissero 5/6 della paga legionaria, Speidel invece 
limita la proporzione 5:6 agli auxiliares pedites”. Richard Alston conte- 
sta vivamente la teoria generale di Jahn e di Speidel; egli sostiene che 
legionari e auxiliares percepivano lo stesso stipendium. 

Un dettaglio primario е stato ugualmente sottovalutato da Jahn, Spei- 
del e Alston. Il trasferimento da una legione a un'auxiliaria cohors 
(militiae mutatio) era una punizione disciplinare; nella scala ascendente 
delle poenae ordinarie soltanto la gradus deiectio e Vignominiosa missio 
erano ritenute essere più pesanti?!. Quindi anche la differenza dello sti- 
pendium nel passaggio da legionario ad auxiliaris pedes doveva essere 
tale, da rappresentare una severa e temuta sanzione, che possedeva una 
grande efficacia a fini coercitivi?. Sotto questa luce la piena parità dello 


7 Ш Gallica e I Illyricorum: v. n. precedente. VI Ferrata: P. Oxy. LXIII 4359, rr. 4-5. 
7$ Speidel (1973) 141-147. 
79 Jahn (1984) 65; Speidel (1992) 89 e id. (2000) 81-82. 
Alston (1994) 113-123, che Speidel (2014) 57-59 critica energicamente. 

81 Dig. 49.16.3.1. 

82 Specifiche applicazioni: Dig. 49.16.3.13 (alternativa clemente alla pena di morte), 
3.16 (alternativa severa alla fustigazione), 5.1 (punizione dei fanti per la diserzione in 
tempo di pace), 6.7 (alternativa clemente alla pena capitale), 13.4 (punizione per resistenza 


20 
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stipendium tra legionari e auxiliares (Alston) ё un'idea implausibile; 
anche la proporzione stipendium degli auxiliares : stipendium dei legio- 
nari = 5:6 (Jahn e Speidel) risulta ancora troppo alta. Dal principato 
di Cesare Augusto a Domiziano lo stipendium annuale dei legionari 
ammontava a 225 denarii, che poi Domiziano al principio del suo regno 
incrementó a 300 (Suet. Dom. 7.3 e Cass. Dio 67.3.5). Abbiamo quattro 
certezze generali, che Speidel condivide?: lo stipendium degli alares 
equites era superiore alla paga dei cohortales equites™, alares equites е 
legionarii equites percepivano la stessa cifra”, i legionarii equites ave- 
vano una paga piü alta della fanteria legionaria (il passaggio da miles a 
eques legionis costituiva una promozione*9), i cohortales equites perce- 
pivano il medesimo stipendium dei legionari?". 

Ma c'é un dato fondamentale, che i tre studiosi hanno totalmente tra- 
scurato; esso, dal momento che confuta radicalmente tanto il brillante 
modello dei 5/6 quanto l'aleatoria parità, merita un approfondimento. 
Nel 69 d.C. le otto cohortes Batauorum equitatae, quando Vitellio le 
richiamó precipitosamente in Italia, avanzarono tre rivendicazioni, che 
erano fondate sulle promesse dello stesso Vitellio: pretium itineris dona- 
tiuum, duplex stipendium, augeri equitum numerum, promissa sane а 
Vitellio, postulabant88. Yl donatiuum era un beneficio contingente e con- 
diviso con le altre truppe; invece le promesse relative allo stipendium e 
all'equitum numerus comportavano mutamenti strutturali e permanenti, 
che riguardavano le sole cohortes Batauorum. П raddoppio della paga 
esclude la proporzione 5:6 o la parità tra auxiliares pedites e legionari; 
infatti é inconcepibile che Vitellio, consapevole delle pericolose tensioni 


indiretta alla castigatio da parte di un centurione), 13.6 (punizione clemente per i deser- 
tores riconsegnati dai padri). Due papiri offrono casi concreti: P. Brook. 24, rr. 6-7, 9-10 
e 15; RMR 64, col. I, rr. 22-27 e col. II, rr. 13-21. Speidel (2000) 69 e id. (2014) 59 
mostra di conoscere bene il provvedimento disciplinare, ma non ne trae le logiche conse- 
guenze per la teoria dei 5/6. 

83 Speidel (2000) 84. 

84 CIL VIII 18042: v. più avanti nel testo. 

85 La promozione del famoso Tiberius Claudius Maximus da uexillarius equitum nella 
VII Claudia a duplicarius nell'ala И Pannoniorum costituisce una prova in questo senso 
(AE 1969-1970, 583); una promozione da eques legionis a duplicarius alae figura anche 
in AE 1969-1970, 661. Cfr. anche CIL Ш 7449 decurio ex equite legionis XI Claudiae. 

86 CIL V 896 e InscrAqu П 2744. 

*' AE 1992, 1272: la rata quadrimestrale dello stipendium ammonta a 75 denarii. 
Contra Alston (1994) 119. Cfr. anche CIL Ш 11213: promozione da decurio della cohors 
1 Alpinorum equitata a centurio della XV Apollinaris. 

88 Tac. Hist. 4.19.1. Speidel (1973) 145 n. 19 travisa il senso del brano e ne sot- 
tovaluta la portata. 
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tra auxilia e legioni nel suo esercito??, abbia potuto anche soltanto pro- 
spettare la concessione di uno stipendium superiore alla paga dei legio- 
nari nella misura di 5/3 o del doppio”, dal momento che proprio le 
cohortes Batauorum avevano suscitato ripetutamente l'irritazione e l'o- 
stilità delle legioni germaniche?!. 

Questo passo può significare soltanto che gli auxiliares pedites allora 
erano pagati la metà dei legionari, cioè 112 denarii e ~ = 450 sesterzi. 
Lo stipendium degli auxiliares pedites qui ipotizzato trova un puntuale 
riscontro, poiché esso equivaleva esattamente alla paga dei legionari 
prima di Cesare; é logico pensare che Cesare Augusto, quando orga- 
nizzó le auxiliariae cohortes come unità regolari, abbia tratto ispirazione 
per la loro paga dallo stipendium tradizionale della fanteria legionaria in 
età tardorepubblicana”. I trasferimenti di legionari nelle auxiliariae 
cohortes, quando non sono punizioni disciplinari, corroborano tale ipo- 
tesi, visto che essi comportano sempre una promozione con retribuzione 
maggiore o pari??: conosciamo un ueteranus legionis IV Scythicae signi- 
fer promosso a centurio cohortis Cisipadensium™, un miles legionis XIII 
Geminae promosso a centurio cohortis I Campestris?, un miles legionis 
II Adiutricis promosso a summus curator cohortis miliariae Hemeseno- 
rum e poi divenuto signifer della medesima unità?6, 

Se gli auxiliares pedites erano remunerati con 112 denarii e № 
all'anno, la promessa del duplex stipendium da parte di Vitellio diventa 
un atto ragionevole, che aveva un preciso modello nell'ambito stesso 
delle cohortes. Egli, per premiare le eccellenti prestazioni delle cohortes 
Batauorum sui campi di battaglia e sancire concretamente il loro carat- 
tere di unità scelte, le avrebbe parificate sotto l'aspetto economico alle 


89 Tac. Hist. 2.68.2, 69.1, 88.1. 

99 Speidel (2000) 85 n. 117 trascura tale fatto. 

?! Tac. Hist. 1.64.2 e 2.27 2. 

?? Suet. Jul. 26.3 Legionibus in perpetuum stipendium duplicauit: la cronologia della 
sezione e del capitolo sembra suggerire gli anni 58-51 a.C. piuttosto che il periodo della 
guerra civile. 

9 Speidel (1992) 89 e id. (2000) 82 omette questo dettaglio. 
^ CIL V 8185. 

5 CIL Ш 8438. 

© CIL Ш 10315. Dato che si trattava di una cohors equitata e il summus curator era 
pertinente alle turmae, la prima promozione comportó il passaggio ai principales dei 
cohortales equites e doppio stipendium (cfr. AE 2006, 1013 e CALA XVIII 660); la 
seconda comportó un avanzamento di grado, ma anche il ritorno alla paga semplice di un 
miles legionis, poiché il signifer cohortis percepiva il doppio di un auxiliaris miles. Sulle 
paghe dei principales cfr. Breeze (1971) 130-135 e id. (1974) 245-292. 
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cohortes ciuium Romanorum, che già avevano la medesima paga dei 
legionari alla morte di Cesare Augusto, quando esse ottennero il mede- 
simo lascito dei legionari, 300 sesterzi = 75 denarii, cioè una rata qua- 
drimestrale dello stipendium”. 

Conosciamo tre somme complessive per la rata quadrimestrale dello 
stipendium sotto la prima Tetrarchia: 73'500 denarii dell'ala I Hibero- 
rum (P. Panop. Beatty 2, rr. 37-39), 343' 300 denarii dei milites deputati 
della III Diocletiana presso l’officium del praeses della Thebais 
(P. Panop. Beatty 2, rr. 57-60), 65' 500 denarii della cohors XI Chama- 
uorum (P. Panop. Beatty 2, rr. 291-294). Duncan-Jones assegna 1800 
denarii annui ad alares equites e legionari, 1200 ai soldati delle cohor- 
tes”. Una rata quadrimestrale di 500 denarii e uno stipendium annuale 
di 1500 denarii & l'ipotesi unitaria di Jahn per l'ala 1 Hiberorum e la 
cohors XI Chamauorum; anche egli fissa la paga annuale dei legionari a 
1800 denarii?. Ma c’è un problema: per assegnare la stessa paga ai 
cavalieri dell'ala I Hiberorum e ai fanti della cohors XI Chamauorum, 
sarebbe necessario ammettere che tra la dinastia severiana e Diocleziano 
lo stipendium di tutti gli auxiliares fosse stato uniformato verso l'alto o 
il basso. Speidel invece stabilisce tre classi distinte di paga: alares equi- 
tes 2100 denarii annui (7/6), legionari 1800 denarii annui, auxiliares 
pedites 1500 denarii annui (5/6)!%. 

I soli divisori, che diano numeri interi o frazioni accettabili per le 
quote semplici, sono i seguenti: 200 denarii (367 quote e 4%: A.H.M. 
Jones, Carrié), 250 denarii (294 quote), 500 denarii (147 quote: Jahn), 
600 denarii (122 quote e №: Duncan-Jones) o 700 denarii (105 quote: 
Speidel) per lala I Hiberorum, 200 denarii (1716 quote e У: A.H.M. 
Jones, Carrié), 400 denarii (858 quote e М) o 800 denarii (429 quote e 
%) per 1 milites deputati della Ш Diocletiana, 125 denarii (524 quote: 
A.H.M. Jones, Carrié), 200 denarii (327 quote e 2), 250 denarii 
(262 quote), 400 denarii (163 quote е %4: Duncan-Jones) o 500 denarii 
(131 quote: Jahn e Speidel) per la cohors XI Chamauorum. La rata qua- 
drimestrale di 600 denarii per i milites deputati della Ш Diocletiana 
(Duncan-Jones, Jahn e Speidel) presuppone un eccesso di 100 denarii 
(572 quote x 600 denarii = 343200 denarii); se la rata quadrimestrale 


97 Tac. Ann. 1.8.2; Suet. Aug. 101.2; Cass. Dio 56.32.2. Cosi anche Speidel (2000) 
78. 

?8 Duncan-Jones (1978) 544, 546-547, 549 = id. (1990) 108, 110, 112-114. 

99 Jahn (1983) 218 e id. (1984) 66-68. 

100 Speidel (1992) 88, 97-101, 106 e id. (2000) 76-84. 
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di 400 denarii e la conseguente cifra di 858 quote e М sembrano implau- 
sibili, basta ammettere la stessa approssimazione: 858 quote x 400 
denarii = 343 200 denarii. Il numero delle quote ha valore meramente 
indicativo in merito agli effettivi; infatti 1 principales incassavano il 
150% (sesquiplicarii/ semissales) e il 200% (duplicarii) dello stipen- 
dium normale, mentre la paga degli ufficiali inferiori (centuriones e 
decuriones) era sicuramente un multiplo della quota semplice. 

La scelta tra le varie opzioni deve rispettare tre principi basilari: gli 
alares equites percepivano più dei legionari e molto più degli auxiliares 
pedites, gli auxiliares pedites erano pagati la metà dei legionari, tutte le 
cifre devono essere convertibili in nummi secondo il cambio vigente nel 
300 (1 nummus = 12 denarii e У). Pertanto qui adottiamo la rata quadri- 
mestrale di 600 denarii 2 48 nummi e lo stipendium annuale di 1800 
denarii = 144 nummi per l'ala I Hiberorum, la rata quadrimestrale di 
400 denarii = 32 nummi e lo stipendium annuale di 1200 denarii = 96 
nummi per i milites deputati della III Diocletiana, la rata quadrimestrale 
di 200 denarii = 16 nummi e lo stipendium annuale di 600 denarii = 48 
nummi per la cohors XI Chamauorum; così otteniamo 122 quote e 4% per 
l'ala I Hiberorum, 858 quote e М per i milites deputati della Ш Diocle- 
папа, 327 quote e № per la cohors XI Chamauorum. I 23600 denarii di 
annona per Vala I Hiberorum e i 32/ 866 denarii di annona per la cohors 
XI Chamauorum possono essere ripartiti applicando la proporzione 
alaris eques : auxiliaris pedes = 2:1; una rata quadrimestrale di 200 
denarii = 16 nummi a testa significa 118 quote per lala I Hiberorum, 
una rata quadrimestrale di 100 denarii = 8 nummi a testa dà 328 quote e 
75 per la cohors XI Chamauorum. La variazione rispetto alle quote dello 
stipendium & minima e perfettamente accettabile; la differente consi- 
stenza dell'annona è proporzionata all'entità molto diversa dello stipen- 
dium: Уз della paga per gli alares equites, % per gli auxiliares pedites. 

Le 858 quote e 4 dei milites deputati della III Diocletiana, ammet- 
tendo che le paghe multiple di principales e centuriones incidessero 
nella misura del 1096, corrispondevano a 772 uomini, il 1496 dell'intera 
legione a pieni ranghi. CIL VIII 18042 (III Augusta, regno di Adriano) 
ci offre non soltanto la notizia che ogni anno una cohors intera a turno 
era inviata in officium proconsulis (circa il 9,196 dell'intera legione a 
pieni ranghi), ma anche un parallelo per la formazione e le dimensioni 
del distaccamento legionario; 1 rinforzi ceduti in supplementum compa- 
rum Tertianorum (IIl Cyrenaica o Ш Gallica) comprendevano una 
cohors intera + 5 uomini di tutte le altre centuriae = 504 uomini + 
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(5 uomini x 54 centuriae) = 774 uomini. Si noti che i singulares legati 
della cohors I Tungrorum distaccati officio Ferocis erano 46 uomini su 
752, cioè il 6,1% degli effettivi totali!?!, I milites deputati della Ш Dio- 
cletiana erano il 53,196 in рт a confronto della Ш Augusta; tale aumento 
probabilmente era una conseguenza diretta della recentissima rivolta, 
che aveva sconvolto le province egiziane nel 297-298. 

Duncan-Jones, come altri studiosi, adduce le dimensioni ridotte dei 
castra tardoantichi rispetto all'Alto Impero, per sostenere la riduzione 
permamente degli effettivi in legioni, alae e cohortes!®. Ma il confronto 
meccanico dei castra tardoantichi con i modelli altoimperiali è un errore 
metodologico, che ignora volontariamente le loro peculiarità e porta a 
interpretazioni molto soggettive dei dati archeologici!™. L’ala I Hibero- 
rum e la cohors XI Chamauorum percepivano rispettivamente 122,5 
quote e 327,5 quote di stipendium annuale rispetto a una forza teorica di 
528 cavalieri e di 504 fanti!™. Deducendo le paghe multiple di principa- 
les e ufficiali inferiori nella misura del 1096, abbiamo circa 110 cavalieri 
dell'ala I Hiberorum (& opportuno ricordare che il calcolo basato sulle 
razioni mensili di grano dà circa 103 uomini) e 295 fanti della cohors XI 
Chamauorum, cioè rispettivamente il 20,8% e il 58,5% della forza teo- 
rica; come abbiamo visto, l'ala II Herculia dromedariorum probabil- 
mente contava 215 uomini, cioé il 40,796 della forza teorica. L'esempio 
della cohors I Tungrorum dimostra che il frazionamento degli auxilia tra 
piü compiti e varie guarnigioni era un fatto perfettamente normale già 
verso la fine del I secolo d.C.: su una forza complessiva di 752 uomini 
soltanto 296 (39,3%) erano concretamente dislocati а Vindolanda!™, 
mentre ben 337 (44,8%) erano stanziati a Coria e 119 (15,8%) erano 
distaccati per diverse incombenze! Le liste della Notitia Dignitatum 
confondono le idee agli studiosi moderni, che tendono a scambiare il 
quartier generale di un reparto con la sola sede dei suoi effettivi. 


101 Tab. Vindol. П 154, rr. 5-8. Cfr. anche /GLS VI 2778; AE 1988, 1018 e 1023. 

102 Duncan-Jones (1990) 114 e 216, che ripudia tacitamente la maggiore prudenza di 
id. (1978) 549 e 556. 

103 Coello (1996) 50-57, soprattutto 52; Carrié (2014) 96. 

104 У, n. 60. 

105 Tab. Vindol. П 154, rr. 1-3 e 19-20. 

106 Tab. Vindol. II 154, rr. 5-16. Cfr. anche P. Brook. 24, rr. 28-31 e 35-50 (il 27,6% 
della forza effettiva era distaccato in choram) e RMR 63, 2, rr. 18-22 e 25-37 (sedici 
distaccamenti!). Mitthof (2001) I 229 tralascia di considerare questa opzione, nonostante 
l'esempio tardoantico di 58 XX 14494, r. 22, dove un temporaneo distaccamento dei 
Numidae Iustiniani consuma 151 annonae e 100 capitus al giorno (per la forza effettiva 
del reparto v. n. 19). 
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Da questa analisi di P. Panop. Beatty 2 e dagli altri dati abbiamo rica- 
vato le seguenti proporzioni: rispetto allo stipendium annuale dei legio- 
nari, gli alares equites ricevevano una paga di 3/2 e gli auxiliares pedi- 
tes una pari a 4%. Quindi possiamo legittimamente affermare che gli 
alares equites percepivano 337 denarii e % = 1350 sesterzi da Cesare 
Augusto a Domiziano (225 denarii о 900 sesterzi x 3/2), poi 450 denarii 
= 1800 sesterzi da Domiziano a Settimio Severo (300 denarii о 
1200 sesterzi x 3/2); gli auxiliares pedites erano pagati 112 denarii e 
% = 450 sesterzi da Cesare Augusto a Domiziano (225 denarii o 
900 sesterzi : 2), poi 150 denarii = 600 sesterzi da Domiziano a Settimio 
Severo (300 denarii о 1200 sesterzi : 2)!97. 

Le fonti letterarie tramandano che ci furono tre aumenti dello stipen- 
dium in trentotto anni a opera di Settimio Severo (197), Caracalla (212) 
e Massimino (235); queste notizie sono sicuramente genuine, poiché lo 
stipendium dei legionari durante la prima Tetrarchia risulta essere il qua- 
druplo dei 300 denarii percepiti dai gregarii milites delle legioni tra 
Domiziano e Settimio Severo. Ma é necessario esaminare bene i dettagli, 
per ipotizzare in maniera attendibile la misura degli aumenti. Settimio 
Severo certamente accrebbe lo stipendium di tutto l'esercito!?, ma le 
nostre fonti danno indicazioni assai vaghe; Erodiano omette l'aspetto 
quantitativo, la Historia Augusta ne dà una valutazione generica: тд 
OITHPEGLOV прфтос nü&ncev abcoic , militibus tantum stipendiorum 
quantum nemo principum деди 9. Si noti che Erodiano descrive il prov- 
vedimento di Settimio Severo secondo l'ottica dei suoi tempi; infatti egli 
mette in speciale risalto il fatto che questo imperatore concesse il primo 
dei tre aumenti, che la sua opera registra tra il 193 e il 235. L'incremento 
del 5096 da parte di Caracalla viene esplicitamente riferito ai soli preto- 
riani!!!; ma la rabbiosa reazione dei soldati provinciali al taglio della 
paga da parte di Macrino e il fardello complessivo di 70°000°000 denarii 
annui per la шобдофора. = stipendium implicano che l'aumento dello 
stipendium sia stato esteso all’intero esercito!?. Massimino raddoppiò lo 


107 Per 1 cohortales equites e le cohortes ciuium Romanorum v. anche Appendice II. 


108 Cass, Dio 78.12.7 e 28.3. 

10 Нап. 3.8.5. 

10 HA, Seu. 12.2: cfr. anche 16.9 Post hoc dato stipendio cumulatiore militibus 
Alexandriam petit. 

11 Нап. 4.4.7. 

12 Cass, Dio 78.28.2-29.2 e 36.3. 
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stipendium di tutte le truppe!?. Jahn e Speidel ritengono che già Setti- 
mio Severo avesse raddoppiato lo stipendium!!*, Alston gli attribuisce 
cautamente un aumento del 50%!!5. Ma niente giustifica entrambe le 
congetture, anzi le precise informazioni di Erodiano in relazione a Cara- 
calla (50%) e a Massimino (100%), così come l’omissione di un’analoga 
notizia a proposito di Settimio Severo, suggeriscono che l’incremento 
della paga a opera di Settimio Severo sia stato nettamente inferiore 
anche all’aumento sotto Caracalla. 

Partendo dallo stipendium annuale di 1200 denarii per i legionari, 
arriviamo a 600 denarii prima di Massimino e a 400 denarii prima di 
Caracalla. Quindi l’aumento dello stipendium sotto Settimio Severo, 
dato che i legionari percepivano 300 denarii fino a quel momento, deve 
essere quantificato nella misura del 33%!!9. Possiamo redigere le 
seguenti classi di stipendium. Settimio Severo (197): alares e legionarii 
equites 600 denarii, legionari e cohortales equites 400 denarii, auxilia- 
res pedites 200 denarii. Caracalla (212): alares e legionarii equites 
900 denarii, legionari e cohortales equites 600 denarii, auxiliares 
pedites 300 denarii. Massimino (235): alares e legionarii equites 
1800 denarii, legionari e cohortales equites 1200 denarii, auxiliares 
pedites 600 denarii!" 

La paga legionaria di 400 denarii tra il 197 e il 212 sembra ottenere 
conferma dalle somme, che le scholae dei principales della Ш Augusta 
versavano ai loro membri in caso di congedo o di promozione: 800 dena- 
rii a librarii ed exacti per la honesta missio (400 denarii x 2 ovvero 
600 denarii x 4/3)! 5, 1500 denarii agli armorum custodes congedati e 
1000 denarii ai promossi (400 denarii x 15/4 e 400 denarii x 5/2 ovvero 


!5 Hdn. 6.8.8. Loriot (1975) 673-674 interpreta diversamente questo passo: Mas- 
simino avrebbe elargito un doppio stipendium ai soldati soltanto nel 235, per ricompen- 
sarli della sua acclamazione a imperatore. Carrié (2014) 100 e 105 esprime uguale scetti- 
cismo (v. anche n. 116). 

14 Jahn (1983) 218 e id. (1984) 66-68; Speidel (1992) 88 con n. 8, 98-99 e id. (2000) 
72. 

!5 Alston (1994) 114-115. 

16 Develin (1971) 687-695 raggiunge la medesima conclusione attraverso un approc- 
cio differente. Cosi anche Carrié (2014) 103-106; inoltre egli ritiene che l'aumento di 
Caracalla sia stato l'ultimo della serie. 

17 Per riscontri documentari v. Appendice II; per una rappresentazione schematica v. 
Tabelle 2-3. 

118 AE 1898, 108. Il doppio calcolo è impiegato nei casi incerti di appartenenza ai 
sesquiplicarii. 
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600 denarii x 5/2 e 600 denarii x 5/3)!?, 2000 denarii agli optiones 
promossi (800 denarii x 5/2) e 1500 denarii ai congedati (800 denarii x 
15/8)!20, 1000 denarii al cornicularius praefecti congedato о promosso 
(800 denarii x 5/4)!?!. Quando il cornicularius legionis o lactarius era 
congedato, il suo sostituto gli dava 1000 denarii; invece il rimpiazzo di 
un librarius donava la stessa somma alla schola'"?. A partire dal 203 
nella schola dei cornicines 1 nuovi associati dovevano sborsare un con- 
tributo di 750 denarii (400 denarii x 15/8 ovvero 600 denarii x 5/4), 
mentre i membri trasferiti ottenevano un uiaticum di 200 denarii 
(400 denarii : 2 ovvero 600 denarii : 3); i cornicines, quando erano tra- 
sferiti, andavano in congedo o venivano promossi, ricevevano dalla loro 
schola 500 denarii (400 denarii x 5/4 ovvero 600 denarii x 5/6). 
Anche i librarii e gli exacti ottenevano dalla loro schola la medesima 
somma per la promozione", La problematica suddivisione dei 400 dena- 
rii annui in tre rate quadrimestrali non rappresenta un ostacolo, dal 
momento che tra Domiziano e Settimio Severo le cohortes urbanae e le 
cohortes praetoriae erano pagate rispettivamente 500 denarii e 
1000 denarii all'anno, somme ugualmente refrattarie a essere divise in 
tre rate quadrimestrali >. 

Ora è utile dedicare un breve esame alle cohortes praetoriae, urbanae 
e uigilum. Nel 27 a.C. Cesare Augusto raddoppiò la paga delle cohortes 
praetoriae in confronto agli @АЛо1 ovpatixa "6. L'esegesi dell’espres- 
sione assai vaga (ALOU отралифтал è fondamentale al fine di ricostruire 
le proporzioni reciproche e l’evoluzione dei vari stipendia. Lo stipen- 
dium dei legionari consisteva di 225 denarii annuali, che erano esplicita- 
mente frazionati іп 10 asses al giorno"; ma 10 asses al giorno corri- 
spondono a 225 denarii annuali soltanto in relazione a 360 giorni: 
(360 giorni x 10 asses) : 16 asses = 225 denarii. Se i pretoriani a partire 
da quell'anno avessero percepito 20 asses al giorno, il calcolo della paga 
annuale dovrebbe essere stato fatto nello stesso modo: (360 giorni x 
20 asses) : 16 asses = 450 denarii. Ma questa cifra comporterebbe che 


19 AE 1902, 10 = ILS 9097. 

120 CIL УШ 2554. 

121 AE 1899, 60. 

7? AE 1898, 108. 

23 CIT, VII 2557. 

7^ AE 1898, 108. 

75 Questo fatto inficia le obiezioni aritmetiche di Jahn (1984) 58-59 n. 17. 
126 Cass. Dio 53.11.5. 

77 Тас. Ат. 1.174. 
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tra il 27 a.C. e il 14 d.C. ci sia stato un altro incremento della paga a 
beneficio delle cohortes praetoriae; esse infatti alla morte di Cesare 
Augusto avevano uno stipendium annuo di 750 denarii. 

Estrapoliamo tale somma dai lasciti testamentari di Cesare Augusto e 
di Tiberio: 250 denarii per le cohortes praetoriae, 125 per le cohortes 
urbanae, 75 denarii per i legionari e le cohortes ciuium Romanorum", 
Dato che la quota dei legionari equivaleva alla rata quadrimestrale del 
loro stipendium'?, anche le quote dei pretoriani e degli urbaniciani 
devono essere state calcolate secondo il medesimo principio. Pertanto ё 
certo che nel 14 d.C. lo stipendium annuale delle cohortes praetoriae 
e delle cohortes urbanae era rispettivamente 750 denarii e 375 denarii. 
750 denarii sono esattamente il doppio di 375 denarii; & legittimo 
dedurre che la paga originaria delle cohortes praetoriae fosse 375 dena- 
rii. Gli GAAot ovpaxioxat, che nel 27 a.C. rimasero ancorati allo stipen- 
dium originario, erano non i legionari, ma 1 soldati delle cohortes poi 
denominate urbanae, che proprio in quell'anno cominciarono ad assu- 
mere una fisionomia separata dalle altre cohortes del praetorium". La 
nascita ufficiale delle cohortes praetoriae al servizio di Cesare diui filius 
risaliva al 42 a.C. e fu posteriore alle due battaglie di Filippi!. La 
numerazione consecutiva delle cohortes praetoriae I-IX e delle cohortes 
urbanae X-XII sotto Cesare Augusto e Tiberio, cosi come la menzione 
della cohors XI praetoria in rapporto a Cesare Augusto!*2, indicano che 
le cohortes praetoriae erano dodici fino al 27 a.C.!33, 

Effettuando il conto su 360 giorni, 750 denarii annuali equivalgono a 
33 asses e ‘4 quotidiani, 375 denarii per anno sono 16 asses e % al 
giorno; queste cifre in asses rifuggono ogni collegamento allo stipen- 
dium dei legionari in asses su base giornaliera o annuale. La paga dei 
legionari era ancora calcolata in asses quotidiani, poiché essa era rimasta 


128 Cesare Augusto: v. n. 97. Tiberio: Cass. Dio 59.2.1 e 3. 

129 Cid trova conferma anche in Tac. Hist. 1.66.1: Fabius Valens elargì un donatiuum 
di 300 sesterzi — 75 denarii alle legioni germaniche dell'exercitus inferior, per con- 
vincerle a risparmiare la città di Vienna/Vienne. 

13? Ма cfr. la ricostruzione assai diversa di Watson (1969) 97-98. 

131 App. ciu. 5.3, 24, 34. 

1? AE 1978, 286 tr(ibuno) mil(itum) in praet(orio) diui Aug(usti) et Tiberi) Caesaris 
Aug(usti) cohort(ium) XI et INI praetoriar(um): ma cfr. CIL X 4872 prim(us) ordo cohor- 
tium praet(oriarum) diui Augusti prim(us) pil(us) leg(ionis) ХИП Gem(inae) trib(unus) 
mil(itum) coh(ortis) XI urb(anae). 

193 Contra Ошту (1938) 12 e 77; Passerini (1939) 44, 105 e 107; Freis (1967) 3-6; 
Keppie (1996) 108-111. 
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immutata dai tempi di Cesare, che ne aveva raddoppiato l’importo!34, ma 
aveva conservato la computazione dello stipendium tipica dell'esercito 
repubblicano. Polibio indica come paga giornaliera 2 OBoAoi a fante, 
4 ӧВоћої a centurio, 1 ёраҳу a eques!®; un ófoXógc era 1/6 della 
брахић, che in questo brano può rappresentare il denarius di 10 asses 
(Plin. Nat. 33.45 in militari tamen stipendio semper denarius pro X assi- 
bus datus est: 2 6Bodot = 3 asses, 4 ópoXoí = 6 asses) о il denarius di 
16 asses (2 òpoXoi = 5 asses, 4 6BoXoi = 10 asses). Se qui Polibio 
facesse riferimento al denarius di 10 asses, lo stipendium giornaliero dei 
legionari avrebbe subito un aumento da 3 a 5 asses prima di Сезаге!3е, 
Ma il verbo duplicauit, con cui Suetonio descrive l'aumento dello sti- 
pendium legionario da parte di Cesare, ha sicuramente valore letterale, 
poiché abbiamo [(5 asses x 360 giorni) : 16 asses] x 2 = 225 denarii. 

Lo stipendium delle cohortes praetoriae fu valutato in denarii e 
sesterzi fino dalla loro istituzione, dato che né 375 denarii = 1500 sesterzi 
né 750 denarii = 3000 sesterzi, come abbiamo constatato, danno numeri 
interi in asses su base quotidiana, né esprimono proporzioni perspicue 
nei confronti della paga legionaria in asses. Entrambe le cifre possono 
essere interpretate in relazione ai 225 denarii = 900 sesterzi dei legio- 
nari; 375 denarii e 750 denarii rappresentavano rispettivamente 5/3 e 
10/3 dello stipendium legionario. I legionari ammutinati dopo la morte 
di Cesare Augusto rivendicarono appunto una paga pari alle cohortes 
urbanae". Il dato significativo è la scelta della proporzione 1:2 tra 
cohortes urbanae e cohortes praetoriae; essa molto probabilmente 
riproduceva ovvero prefigurava la proporzione applicata alle auxiliariae 
cohortes e alle legioni. 

Speidel crede che i uigiles percepissero quanto gli auxiliares pedites 
secondo la teoria dei 5/6, 187 denarii e !^; questa opinione si basa su 
CIL X 3880 benef(iciarii) trib(uni) optio(nis) coh(ortis) V uig(ilum) 


14 V. n. 92, 

135 Pol. 6.39.12. 

136 Speidel (2000) 77 omette il passo di Polibio; il suo giudizio su Tac. Ann. 1.17.4 пе 
risente pesantemente: “Die Einzelheiten dieser Forderung dienten der dramatischen Dar- 
stellung und entsprachen nicht ganz genau der Wirklichkeit, denn der Sold wurde weder 
täglich noch regelmässig in Assen ausbezahlt”. Cfr. inoltre Watson (1969) 89-91; Harl 
(1996) 212. 

137 Tac. Ann. 1.17.5: 1 denarius quotidiano, che rappresenta l'arrotondamento per 
difetto (365 denarii invece di 375) dello stipendium spettante alle cohortes urbanae. Un 
uguale arrotondamento per difetto in Tac. Ann. 1.17.6: i pretoriani erano pagati 2 denarii 
al giorno (= 730 denarii invece di 750). Entrambe le approssimazioni sono dovute al dif- 
ferente sistema, che regolava il calcolo della paga per i legionari e le cohortes di Roma. 
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mil(itis) coh(ortis) XI urb(anae): 1 uigiles, dato che un optio faceva parte 
dei duplicarii, sarebbero stati pagati la metà degli urbaniciani?*. Ma i 
lasciti di Tiberio confutano questa tesi; infatti egli, a differenza di Cesare 
Augusto, incluse anche i уоктофоА@к&Єс = cohortes uigilum, che otten- 
nero la medesima somma dei legionari e delle cohortes ciuium Romano- 
rum, 75 denarii ?. Ciò significa che lo stipendium annuo dei uigiles era 
225 denarii. È vero che in principio i uigiles erano liberti; ma la 
grande maggioranza delle originarie cohortes ciuium Romanorum, che 
erano pagate esattamente quanto 1 legionari, era costituita dalle nume- 
rose cohortes Voluntariorum, che nel 6 e nel 9 d.C. Cesare Augusto 
aveva formato appunto con liberti e schiavi appositamente liberati!^!. La 
parità di stipendium tra uigiles e legionari è implicitamente suffragata 
anche dalla promozione diretta degli euocati pretoriani sia a centuriones 
delle legioni sia a centuriones dei uigiles, che dunque dovevano ricevere 
la medesima paga dei legionari!?. Speidel non ha tenuto debito conto di 
un semplice fatto. La promozione da centurio cohortis uigilum a centu- 
rio cohortis urbanae!?, cosi come il trasferimento dai ranghi delle 
cohortes urbanae alle cohortes praetoriae!^, erano circostanze normali 
e sono bene documentate; ma soltanto CIL X 3880 attesta il trasferi- 
mento dai ranghi delle cohortes uigilum alle cohortes urbanae!?. In 
questo caso la diminuzione della paga nella misura di 1/6 (da 450 o 
600 denarii a 375 o 500 denarii) e la riduzione a gregarius miles furono 
abbondantemente compensate dal passaggio a una militia superiore. CIL 
VI 1009 mostra chiaramente che ancora ai tempi di Antonio Pio, quando 
per la prima volta un cornicularius praefecti uigilum fu promosso a cen- 
turio legionis, le truppe più prestigiose dell'Urbe, qui elencate in 


138 Speidel (1995) 305-308; id. (2000) 78 e 84. 

139 Cass. Dio. 59.2.3. In tale senso già Brunt (1950) 55. 

1 Suet. Aug. 25.2; Cass. Dio 55.26.5. 

141 Suet. Aug. 25.2; Cass. Dio 55.31.1 e 56.23.3; Macr. Sat. 1.11.32. 

142 CIL VI 2755, 2794, 32709a; X 5064; XI 395, 710, 2112, 5646, 7093a; XIV 3626 
e 4007; AE 1933, 87. Per gli euocati delle cohortes praetoriae promossi direttamente a 
centuriones legionari v. n. 170. 

143 CIL VI 2755 e 2899; X 5064; XI 710 e 7093 a; XIV 3626 e 4007; AE 1977, 182. 

44 CIL Ш 7334; X 3733; XI 20; AE 1927, 120: cfr. anche CGL Ш, 31, rr. 36-44 e 
387, rr. 18-21. 

15 CIL VI 2780 possiede carattere ugualmente eccezionale: essa infatti è l'unica epi- 
grafe, che attesti un trasferimento dai ranghi delle cohortes uigilum alle cohortes 
praetoriae. 

146 СП, XI 5693: la datazione approssimativa (138-141 d.C.) si ricava da XI 5694. Un 
caso analogo in CIL VI 414 (191 d.C.). 
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ordine discendente, erano gli euocati dei pretoriani, le cohortes praeto- 
riae, le cohortes urbanae e le centuriae statorum; perlomeno cinque 
veterani del praetorium, dopo essere stati centuriones dei uigiles, rico- 
prirono il grado di centurio statorum prima di essere promossi a centu- 
riones di una cohors urbana”. 

Il prossimo passo ci porta ad affrontare lo stipendium dei centuriones. 
Jahn identifica il praepositus degli equites Promoti della II Traiana e il 
praepositus di P. Oxy. VII 1047 rispettivamente con un primus ordo e un 
primipilus; egli da un lato individua una proporzione 1:30 tra paga 
legionaria e stipendium di un primus ordo (1800 denarii : 54` 000 dena- 
rii), dall'altro attribuisce il doppio di un primus ordo al primipilus 
(54:000 denarii: 108'000 denarii) che dunque avrebbe percepito 
60 volte lo stipendium di un semplice legionario (108 000 denarii : 
1800 denarii)'5. Speidel accetta questa ipotesi e stabilisce la paga di un 
normale centurio alla metà di un primus ordo (27000 denarii : 
547000 denarii) e a 15 volte lo stipendium legionario (27'000 denarii : 
1800 denarii)'?. La proporzione 1:2 sia tra primi ordines e primipilus 
sia tra normali centuriones e primi ordines dipende unicamente dal testo 
e dall'esegesi di CIL III 14416 = ILS 7178 rr. 8-11 honorat(o) | a diuo 
Magno Antonino | Aug(usto) HS L milia nummum) et XXV [et] | gradum 
promotionis secondo von Domaszewski, che interpreta arbitrariamente 
la frase HS L milia n(ummum) et XXV come due praemia pecuniari, 
riferendo milia nummum) anche a XXV 90. 

L'integrazione [et] gradum promotionis, che apparentemente giusti- 
fica tale esegesi, non ha nessun fondamento ed é totalmente arbitraria, 
ma viene comunemente recepita!; invece le foto dell’epigrafe mostrano 
chiaramente che non c’è nessuna traccia di un ef alla fine della т. 10, 
anche se lo spazio integro sarebbe sufficiente ad accogliere almeno la e 
o i suoi resti!??, Il testo (LBulg 18) in realtà legge et XXV gradum pro- 
motionis, cioè uicesimum quintum gradum promotionis. Il destinatario 
dell'iscrizione onoraria, il primipilaris Titus Aurelius Flauinus, per l'a- 
nimoso valore aduersus hostes Ca[rpos], ovvero Ge[tas]!*°, e le imprese 


47 CIL VI 32709a; XI 395. 2112. 5646; AE 1933, 87. 
48 V. n.41. 
14 Speidel (2000) 84. 
von Domaszewski (1908) 111 e 118. Le medesime proporzioni sono recepite 
anche da Brunt (1950) 68; Dobson (1972) 196-198; Jahn (1984) 70. 
151 Anche da Speidel (2000) 74. 
52 Tudor (1960) tav. XVII; Gerov (1971) 431-432 e tav. 45. 
153 ДЕ 1999, 1326. 
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militari a Tyras ottenne una duplice ricompensa: egli ricevette 50000 
sesterzi e fu promosso a primipilus. Includendo nel computo la centuria 
di partenza, l'avanzamento di venticinque posti significa che il grado 
originario di Flauinus era pilus prior della cohors V. Caes. ciu. 3.53.5 
offre un esempio uguale di doppio premio su scala ancora maggiore e 
corrobora pienamente questa ricostruzione: Quem [...] donatum milibus 
CC ab octauis ordinibus ad primipilum se traducere pronuntiauit. L’ epi- 
grafe di Titus Aurelius Flauinus getta luce tanto sulla gerarchia interna 
dei centuriones legionari nelle cohortes 1-Х quanto sul sistema delle 
loro promozioni; essa spiega per quale ragione numerose epigrafi men- 
zionino la posizione specifica dei centuriones nell'ambito della 
legione ^^, 

Karl Strobel legge in ordine inverso un’iscrizione rinvenuta a Satala e 
ne deduce la preminenza assoluta degli ordines priores, che avrebbero 
compensato anche la retrocessione in una cohors di rango inferiore: AE 
1988, 1044 7 leg(ionis) XV Apol(linaris) | VI h(astato) pr(iori) et leg(io- 
nis) | ШШ Fl(auiae) V pr(incipi) pos(teriori). Ma c’è un'alternativa 
alquanto piü verosimile: l'ordine del testo е diretto e il defunto era stato 
VI hastatus prior nella XV Apollinaris, ma poi fu promosso a V princeps 
posterior in una uexillatio della IV Flauia durante un bellum Armenia- 
cum o Parthicum (114-117 o 162-166)!5. Si noti che su quindici iscri- 
zioni, dove la menzione del grado specifico figura insieme alla descri- 
zione della carriera, appena quattro adottano l'ordine inverso!?". CIL Ш 
13360 corrobora tale interpretazione documentando il trasferimento 
indiretto di un centurio dalla XV Apollinaris alla IV Flauia tramite un 
secondo periodo di servizio nella / Adiutrix; il dettaglio decisivo è che il 
defunto ottenne il grado di hastatus posterior proprio nella cohors V 


54 CIL IP 14/2, 1030-1031; Ш 102. 1480. 13360; V 7004; VI 3584; VIII 2877. 
2938. 2968. 14698. 18239; XIII 6728 e 7556; GLIA I 164; IGLS XIII 1, 9187 e 9198; 
AE 1939, 157; 1944, 28; 1973, 39; 1981, 158; 1988, 1044; 1990, 896; 1997, 1303; 
1998, 1389. Contra Wegeleben (1913) 23—36, che fonda le sue conclusioni su sole nove 
epigrafi. 

155 Strobel (1988) 43-45; M. Mosser nel commento a LegioXVApo 101 accetta 
l'interpretazione di Strobel. 

156 Esempi certi di centurionatus esposti in ordine diretto: CIL IP 14/2, 1030-1031; 
III 42, 242, 1044, 1919 = 8513 = 12813, 2035, 3846, 6186, 12411, 13360; V 7004; VI 
3584; VIII 2788, 2808, 2877, 2891, 2907, 2938, 14698, 16553; X 1202 e 4723; XI 390 
e 5992; XIII 1890, 6357, 6952; GLIA I 171; ILS 9201; ILTun 778; LegioXVApo 136; 
RIB 1509; AE 1937, 101; 1939, 157; 1966, 209. 

157 CIL Ш 1480; IGLS XIII 1, 9187; AE 1981, 158 e 1997, 1303. 
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della /V Flauia. Anche la sepoltura presso i castra della vecchia unità 
trova almeno tre riscontri!58, 

Come abbiamo visto, la rivalutazione del nummus da 12,5 a 25 dena- 
rii e il corrispondente adeguamento dello stipendium in denarii commu- 
nes costituiscono una valida alternativa alla spiegazione di Jahn; inoltre 
le tre proporzioni nei confronti dello stipendium legionario (15:1 nor- 
mali centuriones, 30:1 primi ordines, 60:1 primipilus) ignorano un serio 
ostacolo. Il marmo di Thorigny registra la paga del tribunus semestris 
legionis verso il 220, 25 000 sesterzi, cioè 6250 denarii!; visto che il 
salario delle tres militiae era corrisposto su base annua e l'agg. semestris 
fa esplicito riferimento all'esatta metà di un anno, questa somma sugge- 
risce che in quel periodo 1 tribuni militum angusticlauii percepissero 
507000 sesterzi = 12/500 denarii all'anno. La stessa esistenza del prae- 
fectus semestris cohortis, cosi come l'esercizio consecutivo delle due 
cariche (CIL IX 4885-4886), prova che é necessario applicare coerente- 
mente la proporzione salariale 1:2 a tali розш од, 

Le cifre di Speidel per centuriones (13500 denarii), primi ordines 
(27000 denarii) e primipilus (54` 000 denarii) nel periodo tra Caracalla 
e Massimino sono altamente implausibili, dal momento che un semplice 
centurio sarebbe stato pagato piü di un tribunus militum angusticlauius, 
un primus ordo più di un procurator centenarius e il primipilus più di un 
procurator ducenarius. Speidel basa queste cifre sulla tesi di Dobson, 
che sostiene la parità retributiva tra centuriones e ufficiali equestri (un 
normale centurio sarebbe stato pagato quanto un praefectus cohortis e 
un primus ordo quanto un tribunus militum angusticlauius)' 8 ; Dobson a 
sua volta riprende e sviluppa un'osservazione di Alfred von Doma- 
szewski!€, Per confutare i tre studiosi, basta leggere Cass. Dio 53.15.5163; 
1 titoli dei procuratores (sexagenarii, centenarii, ducenarii, trecenarii), 
regnante Severo Alessandro'™, ovvero Macrino o Eliogabalo'®, ancora 
rispecchiavano i loro salari!®°. L'entità stessa del premio pecuniario in 


158 CIT, VIII 2877 e 2891; AE 1997, 1303. 

159 CIL XIII 3162. 

160 Contra Dobson (1972) 196-204; Speidel (1992) 103. 

19! Dobson (1972) 196 con n. 17, 200-201 e 203. 

162 von Domaszewski (1908) 81. 

163 Ricaviamo la datazione approssimativa del passo da Cass. Dio 72.23.5. 

164 Letta (1979) 117-189 e Barnes (1984) 240-255. 

165 Swan (2004) 28-36 e 378-380. 

166 Questo passo è sorprendentemente omesso da Brunt (1950) 69, su cui Dobson e 
Speidel fondano le loro argomentazioni. 
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CIL HI 14416 sembra confermare il salario di 50'000 sesterzi per i tri- 
buni militum angusticlauii; Caracalla, per premiare il centurio coman- 
dante della uexillatio dislocata a Tyras!9", gli donò la stessa somma, che 
costituiva la retribuzione annuale di un tribunus militum angusticlauius, 
l'usuale praepositus di tutte le uexillationes dislocate a Chersonesus!98, 

La proporzione dei donatiua nel 42 a.C. indica che i centuriones per- 
cepivano il quintuplo dei legionari e i tribuni militum 1 doppio dei cen- 
turiones secondo la proporzione 1:5:10; il confronto con la coerente 
proporzione 1:2:3 tra paga e donatiua del II secolo a.C. giustifica tale 
asserzione!9, Ciò significa che lo stipendium dei normali centuriones 
allora equivaleva a 1125 denarii. Ma sotto Cesare Augusto la paga dei 
centuriones legionari dové subire un aumento molto sostanzioso, poiché 
gli euocati pretoriani erano direttamente promossi a centuriones nelle 
legioni"; lo stesso accadeva al cornicularius praefecti praetorio!?!. 
Come abbiamo visto, a partire dal 27 a.C. lo stipendium dei pretoriani fu 
raddoppiato e diventó 750 denarii annuali, 10/3 della paga legionaria; 
gli euocati delle cohortes praetoriae, dato che molti pretoriani diventa- 
vano tali dopo essere stati principales con doppio stipendium, dovevano 
ricevere la medesima retribuzione, cioè 1500 denarii = 6000 sesterzi 
fino a Domiziano!”. 

Una sola iscrizione, che riguarda un eques dell’ala Parthorum et Ara- 
borum, nomina il rango di euocatus triplicarius!?. Questa testimonianza 
non basta a provare che una tripla paga spettava anche agli euocati pre- 
toriani; forse la condizione di triplicarius meritava una menzione speci- 
fica proprio per il carattere insolito del livello retributivo, che superava 
anche lo stipendium dei semplici pretoriani! "^. Un aquilifer, appartenente 
alla classe retributiva dei duplicarii, ottenne praemia duplicia ^, come 
accadde anche a un altro duplicarius, un beneficiarius consularis della П 


167 A questo proposito cfr. AE 1990, 868-869. 

168 CIT, Ш 13750 e 14214?*; VIII 619 = 11780; AE 1998, 1154-1156. 

169 V. nn. 25, 28-29 e 135. 

170 CIL III 6359 e 7334; V 7160; IX 5839-5840; X 3733; XI 5696, 5935, 5960; ILS 
5433; IGLS XIII 1, 9187; AE 1981, 291 e 1990, 896. 

171 CIL П 2664; Ш 3846; VI 1645; IX 5358; X 1763; XI 3108 e 6055; Pais 1253. 

72 Contra Speidel (1992) 100 e n. 96, 101-102 e n. 105: maggiore cautela in id. 
(2000) 70 n. 28. 

173 AE 1976, 495 = 1979, 429. 

174 Questa osservazione rimane valida anche applicando la tabella di Speidel (2000) 
84, che attribuisce 262 denarii e ~ annui agli alares equites prima di Domiziano; infatti 
abbiamo 262,5 denarii x 3 = 787,5 denarii. 

175 CIL N 5832. 
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Adiutrix congedato missione agraria II (= дирпст) 6; un ex euocato et 
armidoctor legionis ricevette da Domiziano 30'000 sesterzi come pre- 
mio di congedo, quod ante illum nemo alius accebit ex hac militie!" 
I praemia dell'aquilifer e la missio agraria del beneficiarius indicano 
che il premio di congedo era direttamente proporzionato allo stipendium. 
La somma e l'orgogliosa precisazione dell'euocatus legionis contengono 
un'informazione altrettanto utile: gli usuali commoda del suo rango 
erano nettamente inferiori al triplo dei praemia per un comune legiona- 
rio, 127000 зезгег21 78. La doppia ‘liquidazione’ dell'aquilifer equivale a 
127000 sesterzi x 2 = 24/000 sesterzi; i 30000 sesterzi dell'euocatus 
legionis sono 5/2 di 127000 sesterzi e 5/4 di 24'000 sesterzi, cioè i soliti 
praemia di un duplicarius (24'000 sesterzi) e un supplemento eccezio- 
nale del 25% (6000 sesterzi). Le tre iscrizioni dimostrano chiaramente 
che la paga consueta di un euocatus era il doppio dei milites. 

La famosa epigrafe dell'urbanicianus Marcus Carantius Macrinus ci 
dà una preziosa notizia: gli equestria stipendia di un cornicularius, che 
era un principalis e faceva parte dei duplicarii, costituivano un privile- 
gio degno di essere esplicitamente registrato!?. Ciò implica che tanto 
nelle cohortes urbanae e praetoriae quanto nelle legioni il doppio sti- 
pendium di un cornicularius fosse normalmente correlato alla paga dei 
milites; invece Alfred von Domaszewski e David J. Breeze preferiscono 
pensare che i cornicularii fossero equites e il loro stipendium fosse abi- 
tualmente rapportato allo stipendium degli equites!8°, L'opinione di von 
Domaszewski si fonda anche sui due cavalli sotto il testo di СП, VI 2776 
(un cornicularius praefecti praetorio). Un centurio della XV Apollinaris 
fece rappresentare sulla sua stele sia l'equipaggiamento tipico dei centu- 
riones (lorica squamata, uitis, galea con crista transuersa, ocreae) sia 
un calo con un cavallo!?!. Prima di essere promosso a centurio legionis, 
egli era stato eques, optio e decurio della cohors I Alpinorum equitata, 
ma il calo e il cavallo facevano riferimento al grado legionario; infatti in 
epoca molto più tarda anche i rilievi funerari di un optio della XI 


1 
1 


a 


6 CIL III 4057: cfr. Mann (1983) 32-33. 

7 InscrAqu II 2797 = АЕ 1952, 153. 

US V п. 188. 

79 CIT, XII 2602. 

130 von Domaszewski (1908) 21 e 31; Breeze (1971) 133. 
181 CIL Ш 11213: Krüger (1970) 54 nr. 319 e tav. 62. 


a 


a 


со 
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Claudia е di due centuriones, uno della J Italica e l'altro della XI Clau- 
dia, li ritraggono appunto con un cavallo e un calo!*?, 

Un passo di Frontone descrive le ricompense di Traiano per 1 suoi 
soldati: Plerosque adeo centuriatu uel corniculo uel aere duplo, multos 
pilo aut hasta principe prouexerat!#3. Entrambe le liste procedono in 
ordine discendente; l'una fa riferimento ai milites, l'altra ai centuriones. 
Esse riguardano esplicitamente promozioni gerarchiche; infatti il pilus e 
la hasta princeps significano la promozione rispettivamente a primipilus 
e a primus ordo'*^, Il contesto prova che laes duplum non rappresenta 
un termine di paragone per lo stipendium dei cornicularii, ma ha la sola 
funzione di riassumere comodamente gli altri principales con tale retri- 
buzione (ad esempio, optio, signifer, aquilifer, i vari tipi di beneficia- 
rius); anche il cornicularius era pagato il doppio dei milites, ma aveva 
un grado superiore a tutti gli altri principales. La paga degli euocati e 
dei cornicularii pretoriani suggerisce che i centuriones delle legioni per- 
cepissero almeno 1500 denarii annui o una somma superiore già prima 
di Domiziano. I centuriones delle cohortes praetoriae avevano sicura- 
mente una paga multipla di 750 denarii!; pertanto è probabile che i 
centuriones pretoriani diventati centuriones delle legioni fossero diretta- 
mente promossi a primi ordines!*6, 

Nel 39 d.C. Caligola ridusse a 600'000 sesterzi = 150'000 denarii il 
premio di congedo per i primipili!8?. Questo provvedimento, qualora il 
tradizionale ritratto di Caligola quale despota folle e capriccioso non ci 
accontenti, doveva rispecchiare un criterio formale di equità; esso molto 
probabilmente mirava a ridurre l’eccessiva sproporzione tra il premio di 
congedo e la paga annuale. I commoda per i pretoriani e i legionari erano 


182 CIT, 895 (foto in InscrAqu II 2773); 914 e 940 (foto in InscrAqu II 2739 e 2778). 
Cfr. anche PSI VI 729: un centurio della XXII Deiotariana vende il suo cavallo a un 
eques dell'ala Apriana. 

183 Front. Princ. Hist. 10. 

184 Per gli hastati della cohors I cfr. CIL П 115, 1681, 4146; III 2836, 3846, 9973 + 
15045?, 14477; VI 31159 e 36775; VIII 2825 e 15576; XI 5215; IGLS VI 2789; IK 39 
Prusa ad Olympum, 174; ILTun 778-779; IMS П 32; RIU V 1162; TitAq II 691; AE 
1986, 482; 1987, 878; 1993, 1577; 1997, 1522; 1998, 1132. 

185 Speidel (2000) 84 congettura dubbioso 3750 denarii annui, cioè il quintuplo dei 
semplici pretoriani. 

186 CIL П 4461; Ш 2917, 7534, 7591, 13648 (cfr. 141874); VI 3618, 32709a, 33033; 
X 5064; XI 395, 2112, 5646, 6057, 7093a; XIV 4007; ILS 9188; AE 2007, 1199. Contra 
Dobson (1972) 206-207: ma cfr. AE 1998, 1132 hast(atus) | leg(ionis) I Ital(icae) | ex 
trecena(rio). 

187 Suet. Cal. 44.1. 
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calcolati in relazione agli anni minimi di servizio ovvero alle rate qua- 
drimestrali dello stipendium; i pretoriani ricevevano 5000 denarii — 
20'000 sesterzi, i legionari 3000 denarii = 12000 sesterzi!88. Facendo 
riferimento agli anni minimi di servizio, abbiamo rispettivamente 
20'000 sesterzi : 16 anni = 1250 sesterzi per anno = 312,5 denarii per 
anno e 12'000 sesterzi : 20 anni = 600 sesterzi per anno = 150 denarii 
per anno; usando invece il secondo sistema, otteniamo rispettivamente 
5000 denarii : 250 denarii = 20 rate quadrimestrali e 3000 denarii : 
75 denarii = 40 rate quadrimestrali!8°. Il calcolo dei praemia in rapporto 
alle rate quadrimestrali dello stipendium risulta molto piü plausibile, poi- 
ché esso sembra appositamente escogitato al fine di riequilibrare i com- 
moda in favore dei legionari, passando dalla proporzione 10:3 tra la 
paga dei pretoriani e la retribuzione dei legionari alla proporzione 5:3 
per la honesta missio. 

La carriera dei centuriones non aveva una durata minima né un ter- 
mine massimo; quindi i praemia del primipilus e degli altri centuriones 
dovevano necessariamente essere commisurati alla paga. Trasformiamo 
600'000 sesterzi in uno stipendium annuo, applicando il parametro legio- 
nario delle 40 rate quadrimestrali: [(600'000 sesterzi : 40 rate) x 3 rate 
quadrimestrali] : 4 sesterzi = 11 250 denarii, che divengono 15 `000 dena- 
rii da Domiziano a Settimio Severo, 20:000 denarii sotto Settimio 
Severo, 30:000 denarii da Caracalla a Severo Alessandro, infine 60:000 
denarii a partire da Massimino!” È molto probabile che Claudio abbia 
ripristinato i tradizionali commoda del primipilus'?!. Forse essi ammonta- 
vano a 8007000 o 900'000 sesterzi, che rappresentavano una ricca mag- 
giorazione di % o di % rispetto al premio di congedo calcolato sullo 
stipendium'?^; tale ipotesi è avvalorata dall'estrazione sociale del sena- 
tore Heluidius Priscus, che era figlio di un primipilus'??. 


188 Cass. Dio 55.23.1. 

189 Entrambe le relazioni dei praemia con lo stipendium sfuggono a Wolff (1986) 
50-55. 

190 La promozione diretta da primipilus a procurator centenarius prova che tra 
Domiziano e Settimio Severo la paga del primipilus era perlomeno pari al salario annuo 
di un procurator sexagenarius: CIL 1? 7, 285; V 8660 (cfr. Pais 1227); AE 1960, 28 = 
1962, 278. 

1?! Suet. СІ. 11.3. 

192 Contra Speidel (1992) 102, che congettura 720000 sesterzi. 

193 Tac. Hist. 4.5.1. Il censo minimo per l'ammissione al Senato ега 1'200'000 ses- 
terzi (Suet. Aug. 41.1) ovvero 1000000 (Cass. Dio 54.17.3 e 26.3). 
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Il praepositus degli equites Promoti della П Traiana era pagato 
54'000 denarii annui nel 300 d.C.: procedendo a ritroso, abbiamo 
547000 denarii (a partire da Massimino), 27000 denarii (da Caracalla a 
Severo Alessandro), 18000 denarii (Settimio Severo), 13:500 denarii 
(da Domiziano a Settimio Severo), 10' 125 denarii (da Cesare Augusto a 
Domiziano). Questo stipendium rappresenta 1 9/10 della paga congettu- 
rata per il primipilus: sembra logico identificare il praepositus con un 
primus ordo. Un'epigrafe menziona i comandanti delle uexillationes 
legionarie e degli equites chiamandoli praepositi et ducenarii protecto- 
res; uno stipendium annuo di 54000 denarii comporta appunto il rango 
di ducenarius'**. Se accogliamo questa ricostruzione, la proporzione con 
lo stipendium dei legionari era 50:1 per il primipilus e 45:1 per un pri- 
mus ordo. 

Nel 42 a.C. la proporzione 1:5 (225:1125) esprimeva il rapporto tra 
legionari e centuriones sotto l'aspetto della paga; ma a partire dal 27 a.C. 
un gregarius miles e un euocatus delle cohortes praetoriae furono retri- 
buiti rispettivamente con 750 e 1500 denarii annui. In quell’anno Cesare 
Augusto dové aumentare in misura del 100% (1:10) anche il solo stipen- 
dium dei normali centuriones, per conservare la proporzione vigente tra 
la paga delle cohortes praetoriae e lo stipendium dei centuriones legio- 
nari, che erano pagati il triplo dei gregarii milites (375:1125 = 750:2250) 
e 3/2 degli euocati (750:1125 = 1500:2250). Durante la tarda Repub- 
blica e nel periodo delle guerre civili il primipilus e un primus ordo 
percepivano rispettivamente 10 volte e 9 volte la paga di un semplice 
centurio; poi la proporzione 50:45:5:1 fu modificata in 50:45:10:1. 
Perció i normali centuriones ricevevano 2250 denarii (da Cesare Augusto 
a Domiziano), 3000 denarii (da Domiziano a Settimio Severo), 4000 
denarii (Settimio Severo), 6000 denarii (da Caracalla a Severo Alessan- 
dro), 127000 denarii (a partire da Massimino). 

Ritorniamo ai centuriones delle truppe dislocate nell'Urbe. Come 
abbiamo visto, la normale sequenza delle promozioni а Roma era соћог- 
tes uigilum — (centuriae statorum) — cohortes urbanae + cohortes 
praetoriae. Gli euocati delle cohortes praetoriae, molto spesso promossi 
a centuriones dei uigiles!*, percepivano 1500 denarii annui fino a 
Domiziano; nello stesso periodo i centuriones delle cohortes uigilum, 


19^ CIT, XII 2228 (Cularo, regno di Claudio II): cfr. XI 837 e 4787. 
195 V. n. 142. 
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che erano pagate quanto i legionari!’ avevano una retribuzione annuale 
di 2250 denarii. Se applichiamo coerentemente la proporzione augustea 
legionari : centuriones = 1:10 anche allo stipendium dei centuriones 
urbaniciani e pretoriani, otteniamo rispettivamente una paga annuale di 
3750 denarii (375 denarii x 10) e una di 7500 denarii (750 denarii x 
10). La cifra di 10' 125 denarii annuali per un primus ordo spiega bene 
il trasferimento di un centurio dalle cohortes praetoriae alle legioni; dal 
momento che esso comportava la promozione diretta a primus ordo, i 
centuriones pretoriani traevano vantaggi molto sostanziosi dal passaggio 
nelle legioni. 


3. CONCLUSIONI 


Come abbiamo visto, il quadro complessivo e molti dettagli del presente 
studio contrastano vivamente con l'opinione attualmente maggioritaria; 
ad esempio, le tendenze riduzioniste circa le dimensioni delle unità mili- 
tari in epoca dioclezianea sono validamente confutate sotto tutti gli 
aspetti. La mia interpretazione delle fonti letterarie e documentarie, cosi 
come i nuovi dati, suggeriscono che la gestione finanziaria dell’ esercito 
romano in età imperiale si sia evoluta seguendo una linea di fortissima 
continuità sul piano dell'articolazione retributiva. La differenziazione 
per classi di stipendium e di donatiuum ha conosciuto varie applicazioni 
dall'età repubblicana alla prima Tetrarchia, ma la prassi imperiale sem- 
bra riflettere stabilmente i medesimi parametri da Cesare Augusto a Dio- 
cleziano; inoltre la struttura augustea dello stipendium, comprese le 
innovazioni, appare rigorosamente regolata secondo precise e costanti 
proporzioni. Se 1 numeri qui proposti corrispondono al vero, il ruolo 
economico dei soldati nell'ambito della società romana a partire da Set- 
timio Severo richiede di essere sottoposto a una seria e approfondita 
revisione; da questo punto di vista lo stesso preambolo dell’ Edictum de 
maximis pretiis rerum uenalium, spesso bollato come vana e fumosa 
esagerazione, assume un senso molto diverso. 


Roma Maurizio COLOMBO 
maurizio140370(? yahoo.it / maurizio70@ mclink.it 


196 V. п. 139. 
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Tabella 1 — P. Panop. Beatty 2 


Somma { Numero dell Importo o 
Unità o quantità Occasione RETO TESS quantità delle 
complessiva чое singole quote 
ala I Hiberorum | 73500 denarii | rata quadrimestrale | 122 e ^ 600 denarii 
dello stipendium (48 nummi) 
(Gennaio—Aprile 
300) 
ala I Hiberorum | 23'600 denarii | rata quadrimestrale | 118 200 denarii 
dell annona (16 nummi) 
(Settembre-Dicem- 
bre 299) 
milites deputati | 343300 denarii | rata quadrimestrale | 858 400 denarii 
della Ш dello stipendium (858 e 14) (32 nummi) 
Diocletiana (Gennaio—Aprile 
300) 
equites 302' 500 denarii | donatiuum per 1 242 1250 denarii 
Sagittarii dies imperii di (242 destinatari (100 nummi) 
Diocleziano effettivi) 
(20 Novembre) 
equites 302/500 denarii | donatiuum per il 242 1250 denarii 
Sagittarii compleanno di (242 destinatari (100 nummi) 
Diocleziano effettivi) 
(22 Dicembre) 
ala II Herculia | 53750 denarii | donatiuum per il 215 250 denarii 
dromedariorum dies imperii di (215 destinatari (20 nummi) 
Diocleziano effettivi) 
(20 Novembre) 
ala II Herculia | 53750 denarii | donatiuum per il 215 250 denarii 
dromedariorum compleanno di (215 destinatari (20 nummi) 
Diocleziano effettivi) 
(22 Dicembre) 
uexillatio della | 1386250 donatiuum per il 1109 1250 denarii 
Il Traiana denarii dies imperii di (1109 destinatari (100 nummi) 
Diocleziano effettivi) 
(20 Novembre) 
uexillatio di 2'496'250 donatiuum per il 1997 1250 denarii 
varie legioni denarii dies imperii di (1997 destinatari (100 nummi) 
orientali Diocleziano effettivi) 
(20 Novembre) 
uexillatio di 27496250 donatiuum per il 1997 1250 denarii 
varie legioni denarii compleanno di (1997 destinatari (100 nummi) 
orientali Diocleziano effettivi) 


(22 Dicembre) 
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Somma . Numero dell Importo o 
Unità o quantità Occasione A aren quantità delle 
А quote d 
complessiva singole quote 
praepositus 18°000 denarii | rata quadrimestrale |1 18 000 denarii 
degli equites dello stipendium (1 destinatario (1440 nummi) 
Promoti della II (Gennaio—Aprile effettivo) 
Traiana 300) 
praepositus 2500 denarii donatiuum per il 1 2500 denarii 
degli equites dies imperii di (1 destinatario (200 nummi) 
Promoti della П Diocleziano effettivo) 
Traiana (20 Novembre) 
praepositus 2500 denarii donatiuum per il 1 2500 denarii 
degli equites compleanno di (1 destinatario (200 nummi) 
Promoti della П Diocleziano effettivo) 
Traiana (22 Dicembre) 
equites Promoti |93'125 denarii | donatiuum per il 149 625 denarii 
della П Traiana consolato dei (149 destinatari (50 nummi) 
Caesares effettivi) 
(1 Gennaio 300) 
uexillatio della | 8280 libbre di salgamum 920 2 libbre e 4 al 
Ш Diocletiana | olio quadrimestrale mese 
(Settembre-Dicem- 
bre 299) 
uexillatio della | 8280 sextarii di | salgamum 1035 2 sextarii al 
Ш Diocletiana | sale quadrimestrale mese 
(Settembre-Dicem- 
bre 299) 
lanciarii della IT | 10977500 donatiuum per il 878 1250 denarii 
Traiana denarii dies imperii di (878 destinatari (100 nummi) 
Diocleziano effettivi) 
(20 Novembre) 
lanciarii della 11 | 10977500 donatiuum per il 878 1250 denarii 
Traiana denarii compleanno di (878 destinatari (100 nummi) 
Diocleziano effettivi) 
(22 Dicembre) 
lanciarii della IT | 526875 denarii | donatiuum per il 843 625 denarii 
Traiana consolato dei (843 destinatari (50 nummi) 
Caesares effettivi) 
(1 Gennaio 300) 
lanciarii della П | 3596 libbre di salgamum 799 2 libbre e 4 al 
Traiana olio bimestrale mese 


(Novembre-Dicem- 


bre 299) 
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Somma Importo o 
Unità о quantità Occasione Мшпего:ЧеПе quantità delle 
А quote A 
complessiva singole quote 
lanciarii della П | 3596 sextarii salgamum 899 2 sextarii al 
Traiana di sale bimestrale mese 
(Novembre-Dicem- 
bre 299) 
cohors XI 65:500 denarii | rata quadrimestrale | 327 e № 200 denarii 
Chamauorum dello stipendium (16 nummi) 


(Gennaio—Aprile 
300) 


cohors XI 32°866 denarii | rata quadrimestrale | 328 100 denarii 
Chamauorum dell annona (328 e 24) (8 nummi) 

(Settembre-Dicem- 

bre 299) 

Tabella 2 — Lo stipendium annuale 
delle legioni da Cesare Augusto a Massimino 
Grado Cesare Domiziano Settimio Caracalla Massimino 
Augusto Severo 


primipilus 


45'000 sesterzi 
11/250 denarii 


60'000 sesterzi 
15:000 denarii 


80'000 sesterzi 
20'000 denarii 


120'000 sesterzi 
30'000 denarii 


2407000 sesterzi 
60'000 denarii 


primus ordo 


407500 sesterzi 
10:125 denarii 


54' 000 sesterzi 
13:500 denarii 


712 000 sesterzi 
18000 denarii 


108'000 sesterzi 
27 000 denarii 


216 000 sesterzi 
54'000 denarii 


centurio 


9000 sesterzi 
2250 denarii 


127000 sesterzi 
3000 denarii 


16 000 sesterzi 
4000 denarii 


24'000 sesterzi 
6000 denarii 


48' 000 sesterzi 
12:000 denarii 


euocatus 

o principalis 
di rango 
duplicarius 


1800 sesterzi 
450 denarii 


2400 sesterzi 
600 denarii 


3200 sesterzi 
800 denarii 


4800 sesterzi 
1200 denarii 


9600 sesterzi 
2400 denarii 


principalis 

di rango 
sesquiplicarius 
о legionarius 
eques 


1350 sesterzi 
337 denarii e ‘4 


1800 sesterzi 
450 denarii 


2400 sesterzi 
600 denarii 


3600 sesterzi 
900 denarii 


7200 sesterzi 
1800 denarii 


legionarius 
miles 


900 sesterzi 
225 denarii 


1200 sesterzi 
300 denarii 


1600 sesterzi 
400 denarii 


2400 sesterzi 
600 denarii 


4800 sesterzi 
1200 denarii 
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degli auxilia da Cesare Augusto a Massimino 
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Categoria Cesare Domiziano Settimio Caracalla Massimino 
Augusto Severo 
alaris eques 1350 sesterzi 1800 sesterzi |2400 sesterzi |3600 sesterzi |7200 sesterzi 
337 denarii e 5 |450 denarii 600 denarii 900 denarii 1800 denarii 
cohortalis eques |900 sesterzi 1200 sesterzi |1600 sesterzi |2400 sesterzi |4800 sesterzi 
o gregarius miles |225 denarii 300 denarii 400 denarii 600 denarii 1200 denarii 
delle cohortes cR 
auxiliaris pedes |450 sesterzi 600 sesterzi 800 sesterzi 1200 sesterzi |2400 sesterzi 
112 denarii e % |150 denarii 200 denarii 300 denarii 600 denarii 


Tabella 4 — Lo stipendium annuale 


della guarnigione urbana da Cesare Augusto a Massimino 


Grado 
e categoria 


Cesare 
Augusto 


Domiziano 


Settimio 
Severo 


Caracalla 


Massimino 


centurio delle 
cohortes 
praetoriae 


30'000 sesterzi 
71500 denarii 


407000 sesterzi 
107000 denarii 


54'000 sesterzi 
13:500 denarii 


81'000 sesterzi 
20°250 denarii 


1627000 sesterzi 
40:500 denarii 


euocatus delle 


6000 sesterzi 


8000 sesterzi 


10'800 sesterzi 


16 200 sesterzi 


32/400 sesterzi 


cohortes 1500 denarii 2000 denarii 2700 denarii 4050 denarii 8100 denarii 
praetoriae 

gregarius 3000 sesterzi 4000 sesterzi 5400 sesterzi 8100 sesterzi 16200 sesterzi 
miles delle 750 denarii 1000 denarii 1350 denarii 2025 denarii 4050 denarii 
cohortes 

praetoriae 

centurio delle |15'000 sesterzi |20°000 sesterzi |27°000 sesterzi |40°500 sesterzi |81'000 sesterzi 
cohortes 3750 denarii 5000 denarii 6750 denarii 10'125 denarii |20`250 denarii 
urbanae 


gregarius 
miles delle 
cohortes 
urbanae 


centurio delle 


1500 sesterzi 
375 denarii 


9000 sesterzi 


2000 sesterzi 
500 denarii 


12'000 sesterzi 


2700 sesterzi 
675 denarii 


16`000 sesterzi 


4050 sesterzi 


1012 denarii е Ф 


24000 sesterzi 


8100 sesterzi 
2025 denarii 


48000 sesterzi 


cohortes 2250 denarii 3000 denarii 4000 denarii 6000 denarii 12'000 denarii 
uigilum 

gregarius 900 sesterzi 1200 sesterzi 1600 sesterzi 2400 sesterzi 4800 sesterzi 
miles delle 225 denarii 300 denarii 400 denarii 600 denarii 1200 denarii 
cohortes 


uigilum 
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N.B. Nelle tabelle 2-4 le cifre evidenziate in grassetto sono esplicita- 
mente attestate dalle fonti antiche, ovvero scaturiscono direttamente 
dall'analisi di P. Panop. Beatty 2, di altri documenti o delle testimo- 
nianze letterarie. Nella tabella 4 l'aumento di Settimio Severo (433906) 
viene leggermente arrotondato verso l'alto per le cohortes praetoriae e 
le cohortes urbanae; sembra plausibile che l'imperatore abbia applicato 
tale procedimento, per conservare sostanzialmente le tradizionali propor- 
zioni dello stipendium, cioè 1:2 = cohortes urbanae : cohortes praeto- 
riae, 10:3 = cohortes praetoriae : legioni, 5:3 = cohortes urbanae : 
legioni, 10:1 = centurio : gregarius miles, 5:1 = centurio : euocatus. 


APPENDICE [ 
DONI E DONATIVA 


P. Panop. Beatty 2 rr. 299-304 registra una voce molto differente dalle 
altre e normalmente ignorata: 50 libbre di argento e 4 folles per Valeria- 
nus, praepositus dei lanciarii della Ш Diocletiana. Il valore comples- 
sivo dei 4 folles è esplicitamente enunciato, 50'000 denarii communes. 
Joachim Jahn scambia questa elargizione con i normali donatiua; egli la 
usa come improprio termine di riferimento, per calcolare il numero dei 
lanciarii della Ш Diocletiana: 50 uomini (1 libbra di argento e 1000 dena- 
rii a testa), ovvero 100 uomini (7^ libbra di argento e 500 denarii cia- 
scuno). I suoi argomenti meritano di essere riportati: *Bei den lancearii 
handelt es sich um eine dem Kaiser besonders nahe stehende Truppe, die 
nicht zur Besatzungsarmee zählt und daher auch nicht in der Notitia 
dignitatum als Truppe, die in Panopolis stationiert ist, aufgeführt wird. 
Diese Einheit wird mit dem Silbergeschenk und dem aureus oder seinem 
Aquivalent in Geld aus der Masse der Truppen herausgehoben und 
besonders an den Kaiser gekettet"!?". Jahn confonde i Lanciarii dei 
comitatus tetrarchici con gli ordinari /anciarii delle legioni provinciali; 
gli uni erano un reparto scelto al seguito degli Augusti e dei Caesares!?*, 
gli altri prestavano servizio nella “ Веза ипозаптее" della Thebais e 
delle altre ргоуіпсе!. I lanciarii della III Diocletiana, come i lanciarii 
della ZI Traiana, facevano parte della seconda categoria. Questo dono in 


197 Jahn (1984) 55 n. 9. 

198 Nell'ambito dei comitatus tetrarchici i Lanciarii risultavano inferiori soltanto alle 
cohortes praetoriae e ai protectores: CIL Ш 6194; VI 2759 e 32943. 

19? A questo proposito cfr. ora Colombo (2011) 165-169. 
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realtà era destinato al solo praepositus; infatti il suo nome compare al 
dativo, che contraddistingue tutti i destinatari delle altre erogazioni?%, 
Una parte della speciale ricompensa è tralasciata da Jahn, ma corrobora 
irrefutabilmente tale interpretazione: t£tpónoAov Tfjuóvov Шејт' 
óynp[a]toc Kai povAimvoc, ‘un tiro a quattro di muli con una carrozza 
e un cocchiere'. 

Il caso di Valerianus documenta esplicitamente che i praepositi delle 
unità militari ricevevano non soltanto lo stipendium e i donatiua, ma 
anche remunerazioni individuali a carattere straordinario; ciò confuta le 
obiezioni di Tomlin e di altri al rapporto 1:2 negli usuali donatiua delle 
truppe e dei praepositi. L'importo è assai istruttivo. Le 50 libbre di 
argento (1 libbra di argento = 5000 denarii communes secondo la rela- 
zione ufficiale AV:AR = 1:12?) valevano 250'000 denarii communes; 
1 4 folles, come abbiamo detto, erano pari a 50°000 denarii communes. 
Il bullione argenteo formava 5/6 del premio; la pecunia ne costituiva 
1/6. Il totale, 300° 000 denarii communes, secondo il cambio ufficiale del 
300 possedeva il valore nominale di 300 aurei o di 24000 nummi. 


APPENDICE II 
LA PAGA DEI SOLDATI ROMANI IN CINQUE FONTI DOCUMENTARIE 


RMR 68 riporta come rata quadrimestrale dello stipendium per due sol- 
dati 247 drachmae e % ciascuno; invece RMR 69 dà la somma di 
297 drachmae per un solo soldato. Michael P. Speidel interpreta le dra- 
chmae come sesterzi e individua una trattenuta dello 1% alla fonte??? 
RMR 68, esplicitamente datato dal consolato e dall'anno di regno allo 
81 d.C., rappresenterebbe lo stipendium degli auxiliares pedites 
(750 sesterzi = 187 denarii e №), prima che Domiziano aumentasse la 
paga di tutte le truppe nella misura del 33%; RMR 69 risalirebbe allo 
stesso periodo e sarebbe la paga dei legionari (900 sesterzi = 225 dena- 
rii). Ma in questa ottica RMR 69 può registrare anche lo stipendium di 


200 P. Panop. Beatty 2, rr. 37, 57-58, 161-162, 168-169, 180-181, 186-187, 192-193, 
198, 204-205, 245-246, 259-260, 266-267, 285-286, 291-292. 

201 Contra Estiot (2012) 549, che propone giustamente la relazione AV:AR = 1:12 
prima dell’ Edictum de maximis pretiis rerum uenalium, ma poi attribuisce erroneamente 
il valore di 4800 denarii communes а una libbra di argento (60000 denarii communes : 
4800 denarii communes = 12,5!). Per la tariffa ufficiale dell'oro nel 300 v. n. 32. 

?? Speidel (1973) 141-147, soprattutto 144 e 146. Cfr. anche Jahn (1984) 62-64. 
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cohortales equites o di milites appartenenti a una cohors ciuium Roma- 
norum, dato che entrambe le categorie di auxiliares erano retribuite 
quanto i legionari??; nel I secolo d.C. la guarnigione provinciale 
dell'Aegyptus includeva almeno tre cohortes equitatae?, cosi come la 
cohors scutata ciuium Вотапогит?2®%. 

Le due ipotesi di Speidel maior sembrerebbero persuasive e la perti- 
nenza di RMR 68 a due auxiliares pedites potrebbe apparire plausibile, 
ma entrambi 1 documenti, piuttosto che suffragare la teoria dei 5/6, 
danno adito a un'altra spiegazione ugualmente legittima. Alston giusta- 
mente obietta che tanto le 247 drachmae e № di RMR 68 quanto le 297 
drachmae di RMR 69 non potevano rappresentare il totale effettivo della 
rata quadrimestrale, poiché in tale caso, dopo le trattenute e il versa- 
mento della somma residua in depositis, neanche un solo sesterzio 
sarebbe rimasto nelle mani dei soldati per le spese регзопан 206; Speidel 
minor preferisce tralasciare questo dettaglio e insiste sull'aspetto pura- 
mente aritmetico?", Le condizioni estremamente lacunose di RMR 69 
non permettono osservazioni oggettive; per quanto riguarda RMR 68, si 
noti che nessuno dei due soldati prelevó neppure un solo sesterzio dal 
suo deposito né tra la prima e la seconda rata né tra la seconda e la terza. 
I conti di Speidel minor sono certamente corretti, ma confliggono tanto 
con il buon senso quanto con i fatti a noi noti sul ruolo economico dei 
soldati romani. Entrambi i documenti in realtà riportano soltanto il 
grosso delle rate quadrimestrali, che spettavano ai legionari, ai cohorta- 
les equites o ai milites delle cohortes ciuium Romanorum; RMR 68 
rispecchia il normale stipendium (225 denarii = 900 sesterzi = rata qua- 
drimestrale di 300 sesterzi), RMR 69 concerne la paga di un sesquiplica- 
rius (337 denarii e № = 1350 sesterzi = rata quadrimestrale di 
450 sesterzi). Nel primo caso 52 drachmae e % (300 sesterzi — 247,5 
drachmae), nel secondo 153 drachmae (450 sesterzi — 297 drachmae) 
rimanevano a disposizione dei soldati per i bisogni personali nell'arco di 
quattro mesi; la capacità mensile di spesa era bassa, ma sufficiente a 
soddisfare le esigenze elementari dei celibi o a coprire almeno una parte 


203 V. nn. 87, 97 e 139. 

204 CIL Ш 50 e 141472; XVI 29. Non sappiamo se le cohortes I Flauia Cilicum (CIL 
Ш 6025 e 141473) e III Ityraeorum (AE 2010, 1747) fossero equitatae già dalla loro 
creazione o se siano divenute tali nel corso del II secolo. 

205 CIL INI 6610 e 12069; VIII 25846; XI 3801. 

206 Alston (1994) 116-117. 

207 Speidel (2000) 81-82. 
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dei costi per il mantenimento di una famiglia: gli uni 13 drachmae e 2 
quadrantes, l'altro 38 drachmae e 1 as?®8, 

САА X 410 = RMR 70 è costituito da una serie di frammenti esplici- 
tamente datati al 192 e pertinenti a un folto gruppo di militari (quindici 
conti sono ancora leggibili o possono essere integrati in maniera attendi- 
bile); la rata quadrimestrale dello stipendium ё 84 denarii, 15 oboli e ‘4, 
1 quadrans. Su base annuale abbiamo (84 denarii x 3 rate) + [(15 oboli 
e % x 3 rate) : 28 oboli] = 252 denarii + [47 oboli e И : 28 oboli] = 252 
denarii + 1 denarius, 19 oboli e 4 = 253 denarii, 19 oboli e 4. ChLA X 
446 6 un solo frammento senza data, riporta 257 denarii, 22 oboli e 
1 dodrans quale rata quadrimestrale dello stipendium e concerne un solo 
soldato. Su base annuale abbiamo (257 denarii x 3 rate) + [(22 oboli e 
% x 3 rate) : 28 oboli] = 771 denarii + [68 oboli e ‘4 : 28 oboli] = 771 
denarii + 2 denarii, 12 oboli e 4 = 773 denarii, 12 oboli e ‘4. Anche 
СМ. А ХІ 495 è un solo frammento senza data, registra una rata quadri- 
mestrale dello stipendium quasi uguale e riguarda ancora un solo mili- 
tare: 257 denarii, 22 oboli e 1 quadrans. Su base annuale abbiamo (257 
denarii x 3 rate) + [22 oboli e М x 3 rate) : 28 oboli] = 771 denarii + 
[66 oboli e 34 : 28 oboli] = 771 denarii + 2 denarii, 10 oboli e % = 773 
denarii, 10 oboli e 34. 

Jahn qui vede lo stipendium degli auxiliares pedites, calcolato in con- 
formità alla teoria dei 5/6 e al presunto raddoppio della paga nel 197 
d.C.; CALA X 410 = RMR 70 è effettivamente anteriore a Settimio 
Severo, CALA X 446 e XI 495 sarebbero posteriori all’ulteriore aumento 
di Caracalla. Egli aggiunge la trattenuta dello 1%, poi commuta le cifre 
rispettivamente in 1025 sesterzi e 3125 sesterzi, ma non trova una spie- 
gazione persuasiva per la parte eccedente la normale paga (1000 sesterzi 
= 250 denarii e 3000 sesterzi = 750 denarii), rispettivamente 25 sesterzi 
e 125 sesterzi, che avrebbero rappresentato un indefinito “Zuschlag” o 
“Mehrsold”299, 

C’é un’interpretazione molto più semplice. Le usuali trattenute per il 
vitto e l’equipaggiamento non erano state abolite, come molti cre- 
dono, ma avevano subito una contrazione molto corposa a confronto del 


208 Prezzi indicativi per cibo, vino e altri generi: CIL IV 1679 e 1858 + Suppl. II, 
p. 464, 4000, 4227, 4422, 4888, 5380, 5448, 6263, 8561a, 8566b; IX 2689; AE 1925, 
126; P. Mich. П 127; P. Oxy. IV 736 e 739. Le tariffe delle prostitute: СП, IV 1751, 1969, 
2028, 2450, 4023, 4439, 4592, 5105, 5127, 5338a, 7068, 7764, 8022, 8034; IX 2689; AE 
2000, 310. 

209 Jahn (1983) 217-227 e id. (1984) 64-65. 
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I secolo d.C. e ora erano fatte direttamente alla fonte; esse venivano 
conglobate in una percentuale fissa ed erano omesse dai conti?!°. САГА 
X 410 = RMR 70 registra stabilmente la sola collatio (4 denarii, 22 oboli 
e 4%), mentre una trattenuta indecifrabile e cospicua appare una sola 
volta (54 denarii); inoltre quattro soldati risultano debitori di varie 
somme per avere omesso ripetutamente la collatio. США X 446 annota 
la sublatio (8 denarii e 4 oboli), una spesa straordinaria (1 denarius e ^ 
per la riparazione di lorica e cassis?), una voce lacunosa (50 denarii) e 
una poco chiara (usura, 23 denarii); ChLA XI 495 impiega la perifrasi 
contulit publico (4 denarii e 4 oboli) e aggiunge le tesserae baronum 
(60 denarii per il cibo dei calones). L'analogia semantica di collatio e 
contulit publico, cosi come la forte somiglianza delle due somme, indi- 
cano lo stesso genere di trattenuta; il confronto con la voce ad signa di 
RMR 68, col. Ш, г. 18 (4 drachmae) induce il sospetto che tale versa- 
mento, come la sublatio, fosse destinato alla cassa comune del reparto o 
della schola. Se ammettiamo l'ipotesi delle trattenute alla fonte, 1 conti 
tornano perfettamente. CALA X 410 = RMR 70 può concernere la paga 
dei cohortales equites o dei milites di una cohors ciuium Romanorum 
prima di Settimio Severo (300 denarii, totale delle trattenute alla fonte: 
46 denarii, 8 oboli e М), ChLA X 446 e XI 495 possono riguardare lo 
stipendium degli alares equites a partire da Caracalla (900 denarii, totali 
delle trattenute alla fonte: l'uno 126 denarii, 15 oboli e %, l'altro 126 
denarii, 17 oboli e М). La differenza tra paga teorica ed effettiva eroga- 
zione raggiunge un'entità molto simile in termini percentuali: 15,4% 
(CALA X 410 = RMR 70) e 14% (САГА X 446 e XI 495). 

Quasi tutti i soldati di CALA X 410 = RMR 70 restano in possesso di 
79 denarii, 21 oboli e 1 quadrans = 319 sesterzi e 1 quadrans, tranne 
uno, che ha soltanto 25 denarii, 21 oboli e 1 quadrans = 103 sesterzi e 
1 quadrans; il soldato di САА XI 495 porta con sé addirittura 168 
denarii, 18 oboli e 1 quadrans = 674 sesterzi, 7 asses e 1 quadrans. Ciò 
dimostra che l'ipotesi qui fatta per RMR 68—69 ha solido fondamento. 
I quattro documenti seguono criteri opposti nella registrazione dei conti: 
RMR 68–69 segnano tutte le trattenute e omettono il denaro conservato 
dai soldati per le spese quotidiane, САРА X 410 = RMR 70 e СМА XI 
495 omettono le trattenute alla fonte e annotano il denaro rimasto nelle 
mani dei soldati. 


210 Contra Jahn (1983) 223; Speidel (1992) 97 e id. (2000) 76. 
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MANPOWER RESOURCES AND ARMY ORGANISATION 
IN THE ARSAKID EMPIRE 


Abstract: As the territory of the Arsakid state (248 BC — AD 226) 
increased in size, the Parthians were able to expand their demographic 
and economic base. This led to an increase in the size and military 
might of the armed forces. The military strength and effectiveness of 
the army were key factors in determining the Parthians’ political rela- 
tions with their neighbours, especially the Seleukid empire, Rome, the 
Caucasus lands, the nomadic peoples of the Caspian — North Caucasus 
region, and the peoples of Central Asia. From the Ist century BC 
onward the Arsakids had a military potential of almost 300,000 sol- 
diers. This mobilisation strength mirrors the size of the Arsakid armed 
forces in a defensive stance, including the royal forces, Parthian 
national army, garrisons, and mercenaries. As a number of units were 
not suitable for offensive operations, one may assume that the power 
of an offensive army might not have exceeded half of the total figure, 
ie. about 140,000-150,000. This is slightly more than the figure of 
120,000 soldiers which appears as the total for the largest of Arsakid 
armies. 


ÍNTRODUCTION 


A comprehensive examination of Arsakid strategy must take the human 
military potential of the Parthian empire into consideration. As the terri- 
tory of the Arsakid state (248 BC — AD 226) increased in size, the Parthi- 
ans were able to expand their demographic and economic base. This led 
to an increase in the size and military might of the armed forces. The 
military strength and effectiveness of the army were key factors in deter- 
mining the Parthians' political relations with their neighbours, especially 
the Seleukid empire, Rome, the Caucasus lands, the nomadic peoples of 
the Caspian — North Caucasus region, and the peoples of Central Asia.! 
Ironically, the size of the Parthian armies has never been fully investi- 
gated, even though it is well known that the success of their conquests 
was due as much to their high level of tactical and strategic skill as it 
was to their significant numbers. In addition to the particulars that a 


! See Widengren (1976); Wolski (1976); Olbrycht (1998), (1998a); Brizzi (2012) 
229-247. 
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given situation. demanded, Parthian numerical strength was largely 
dependent on a variety of social, political, and economic factors.? 

The aim of this study is to estimate the numerical strength of the 
Arsakid armed forces. Over the centuries, nothing could have contrib- 
uted more to the effectiveness of the Arsakid military than the numbers 
and quality of its personnel. Indeed, in order to be effective, the Arsakid 
armed forces must have had adequate numbers of combat-ready military 
personnel with the right experience, training and skills. One of the objec- 
tives of strategy 15 to assemble the right kind of highly trained men in 
order to employ them offensively or defensively alongside financial, 
technical and information resources. The Arsakids were able to build 
and effectively manage their manpower resources as a crucial factor in 
their grand strategy. 

Data on the numerical strength of Parthian military forces are erratic 
and call for cautious consideration. Specific figures are provided in the 
accounts of only a few Parthian campaigns that occurred in the reigns of 
Phraates II (132-127 BC), Orodes II (57-37 BC) and Phraates IV (37-3 вс). 
Some less specific but nevertheless useful evidence is likewise available 
for the period between Artabanos II (Ар 8/9-39) and Vologases I (AD 
50-79). In order to flush out additional details regarding the military 
organization of the Parthian Empire, it will be instructive to make use of 
comparisons with Achaemenid and Sasanian military affairs as well as 
to the military history of Armenia. 


THE NUMERICAL STRENGTH OF ARSAKID ARMIES 


According to Justin (41.2.6), the entire Parthian army that appeared on 
the battlefield under Phraates IV against Mark Antony in 36 BC con- 
sisted of 50,000 horsemen, including 400 of the so-called liberi — the 
elite aristocratic cavalry. In his account of the same campaign, Plutarch 
(Ant. 44.2) speaks of a 40,000-strong Parthian cavalry attacking and 
effectively annihilating Statianus’ Roman corps, which had been 
detached from Mark Antony's main forces in Media Atropatene. Another 


? For the significance of the manpower factor in strategy, consult Corvisier & Childs 
(1994) 613-619 (entry ‘Numerical Strength’). 

3 This strategic aspect deals with the principles of quantitative sufficiency, qualitative 
superiority, resource sufficiency and mass (concentrating combat power at the decisive 
place and time). Thus Collins (2002) 100-103. 
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army totalling at least 40,000 infantry defended Phraaspa and other 
strongholds in Media Atropatene against the invading Roman troops 
(see below). Vologases I offered 40,000 mounted archers (hippotoxotai) 
to the Roman Emperor Vespasian around AD 69." Surenas’ army at Car- 
rhae (53 BC) numbered at least 10,000 cavalry including 1,000 cataphracts 
(Plut. Crass. 21.6). More than likely there were a few thousand more 
cavalry, since Plutarch did not include the forces of Sillakes, governor of 
Mesopotamia.? Meanwhile the main Parthian force, undoubtedly num- 
bering tens of thousands, was deployed in Armenia under the command 
of King Orodes II. There is also information on Pakoros' army at Ginda- 
ros in Syria in 38 Bc: the defeated Parthian force numbered more than 
20,000 soldiers (Florus 2.19.6). 

Phraates I (132-127 BC) was able to muster an army of 120,000 sol- 
diers against the forces of Antiochos VII Sidetes in 129/128 вс. Else- 
where we are informed that around 110-100 Bc Mithradates II sent a 
20,000-strong corps of cavalry to escort a group of Chinese ambassadors 
from the eastern border of Parthia to the royal seat.” In Ар 136, an army 
of 20,000 infantry was mustered in Adiabene by Vologases IL, king of 
Parthia, against some "rebels" in the western fringes of Media Atropat- 
ene.* According to the Syriac Chronicle of Arbela, Vologases IV (AD 
192/3-207/8) furnished 120,000 soldiers for his campaign against the 
rebellious Persians and Medes.? This figure seems inflated as the total 
for a field army, but it may mirror the actual number of men in the 
Arsakid royal army under Vologases IV, including the forces from Par- 
thia proper, Media Atropatene and most of Greater Media (see below). 

The ancient Armenian historian Moses Khorenatsi (Movses Xorenac‘1) 
often uses the figure of 10,000 for divisions of armed forces or corps in 
Hellenistic and Arsakid Armenia (see MX 2.7; 2.8; 1.14). Although this 
testimony is greatly embellished with legendary motifs, it contains a 


^ Tac. Hist. 4.51.1; Suet. Div. Vesp. 6.4. 

> For Sillakes’ position, see Dio 40.12.2. It was Sillakes who brought the head of 
Crassus to King Orodes of Parthia in Armenia (Plut. Crass. 33.3). Cf. Karras-Klapproth 
(1988) 159-161. On the battle of Carrhae, see Nikonorov (1995); Traina (2010), (20102). 

€ Porphyrios FGrHist 260 ЕЗ2 (19) [BNJ 260 F32]. 

7 Shiji 123: “When the Han envoys first visited the kingdom of An-hsi, the king of 
An-hsi dispatched a party of twenty thousand horsemen to meet them on the eastern bor- 
der of his kingdom. The capital of the kingdom is several thousand li from the eastern 
border, and as the envoys proceeded there they passed through twenty or thirty cities 
inhabited by great numbers of people" (Watson (1993) 243). See Olbrycht (1998) 102. 

5 Kawerau (1985) 26-28; Olbrycht (1998) 205-206. 

? Kawerau (1985) 41-42. 
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variety of historical kernels including the account of the system of mus- 
tering Armenian armies in imitation of the Parthians, as well the social 
structure and military organisation of Arsakid Armenia.!? The Parthian 
king Valarshak (identifiable as Vologases I, AD 51-79) plays a special 
role in the history of Armenia and Caucasian Albania. Valarshak is said 
to have installed two princes as governors on the marches of eastern 
Armenia, *with ten thousand [troops]" (MX 2.8). Moses Khorenatsi 
(MX 2.8) claims that in Albania “the Parthian Valarshak made Aran 
governor with ten thousands[troops]."!! This was apparently the contin- 
gent needed to keep the country under Arsakid control. 

These examples show that Parthian military forces were organised on 
the decimal system. Their typical fighting unit was a battalion of 1,000 men, 
under colours in the form of a dragon (Parthian drafs).'? Ten battalions 
made up a division or corps totalling 10,000 soldiers. As a rule, one or 
more such divisions/corps composed an army. There were minor units of 
50, 100 and 500 soldiers.'? The terminology related to the specific mili- 
tary units and subunits is disputable. A small company was probably a 
wast; a large unit a draf$; and a division/corps a gund.!* The term gund 
was widely used in Armenian sources to denote military units of differ- 
ent size, including an army, a corps, a battalion/regiment, as well as 
smaller units.! 

By and large, a decimal grade was observed in the organization of the 
army in Parthia. The same applies to Armenia in the Arsakid and Sasan- 
ian periods. Achaemenid military units were organized decimally, too!$. 


10 On Parthian-Armenian relations in the Arsakid period, see Garsoian (1976), (1997). 
On the disputed historical value of Armenian sources, consult Traina (2010b) 402-404, 
who rightly treats them as useful for some aspects of Armenian and Parthian-Sasanian 
history. A critical stance towards Armenian testimonies is taken by Kettenhofen (1998) 
325-353. 

!! See Mamedova (1986) 171. 

12 Lukian. Quom. hist. 29. See Shahbazi 1994, 312-315; Nikonorov 2005, 156. 

13 Widengren (1976) 281-282. Strabo 15.3.18 speaks of units of fifty commanded by 
sons of the king or of a satrap as basic detachments of young Persians undergoing mili- 
tary training (up to the age of 24). 

14 Widengren (1976) 281-282; Shahbazi (1987). According to Widengren (1976) 281- 
282, the drafš numbered 100 soldiers while the wast consisted of 50 men. He assumes 
that the gund was a unit of 1,000 men commanded by a hazarpat. Shahbazi (1987) claims 
that the draf* was a unit of 1,000 men. 

5 See, e.g., Sebeos, Hist. 8 with Thomson (1989) 4 n. 20. For more details, cf. Ayva- 
zyan (2015) 50-58. 

16 On the decimal system of military organisation in Achaemenid Iran, see Hdt. 7.81; 
Xen. Kyr. 2.1.23. Cf. Shahbazi (1987) 492. 
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However, the tradition of the Achaemenid military organization was 
interrupted after Alexander's invasion and replaced by new Hellenistic 
patterns which used a different system based on files of 16 soldiers." 

The decimal system of military organisation prevailed in Sasanian 
Iran. Ammianus Marcellinus (18.8.3) describes a corps of 20,000 horse- 
men under the command of Tamsapor and Nohodares fighting near 
Amida as part of the Sasanian army in AD 359. In ар 578, Khusro I sent 
into Mesopotamia a corps of 20,000 soldiers including 12,000 Persians 
and 8,000 Saracens/Arabs as well as Sabirs (Men. Fr. 23.1). An army led 
by Khusro II fighting for his throne numbered about 40,000 soldiers 
recruited in Iran proper (Табагт 1000). In the Battle of Bridge (AD 6305) 
the Sasanian army numbered 30,000 men.!? 

In light of the above, the maximum number in a Parthian mobile strik- 
ing force on the battlefield amounted to 50,000 men — a significant size 
in view of logistics. Normally, a Parthian royal army consisted of 
between 20,000 and 50,000 men. In some cases, however, the armies 
could even amount to 120,000 men. The equipment and victuals of such 
a force must have been extremely expensive and complex. 

Under the Sasanians (AD 226-651) the standard field army numbered 
up to 50,000; this was, for example, the magnitude of King Kavad's 
army against Belisarius (a corps of 40,000 plus a division of 10,000 
from Nisibis: AD 530).? At the same time, another Persian corps 
of 30,000 men operated near Satala.? This gives a total of about 
80,000 Sasanian soldiers operating in a single theatre of war.?! In Ap 589 
King Hormizd IV (Ap 579-590) mustered an army of 70,000 soldiers 
alongside a corps of 12,000 men led by Wahram Chobin against the 
Turks in Badghis and Herat (Tabari 992). At Qadisiyya the Sasanian 


17 On the structure of Hellenistic armies, see Bar Kochva (1989) 8ff. The basic unit of 
the Seleukid phalanx was the file made up of 16 soldiers. Alexander III of Macedon 
extended elements of the decimal system in his army, see Olbrycht (2004) passim. 

18 Тарант 2176-2177; Bal‘ami (1959) 287. Cf. Pourshariati (2008) 217. 

1? Prok. Bell. 1.13.23; 1.14.1. Cf. Widengren (1976) 296. 

20 Prok. Bell. 1.15.11. See Howard-Johnston (2012) 109. 

2! The early Sasanian king Shapur I (Ap 240-272) defeated a Roman force of 60,000 
soldiers at Barbalissos (SKZ, Greek, lines 10-11). At Edessa Shapur I defeated a mighty 
Roman force of 70,000 under Valerian (SKZ, Greek, lines 23-26), took most of them into 
captivity and deported them to Persis. These overwhelming victories, including the taking 
of tens of thousands of Romans into captivity, must have resulted from Persian numerical 
superiority. Thus it seems probable that Shapur's armies operating in Mesopotamia may 
have numbered more than the Roman forces. 
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army is said to have numbered between 30,000 and 120,000.? Sebeos 
provides the detail that the “army of the land of the Medes gathered 
under the command of their general Rostam numbered 80,000 armed 
men". At Nihavand (AD 642) the numbers recorded for the Sasanian 
army vary between 50,000 and 150,000. The latter total, given by Tabari 
(2608), is not improbable for the forces were composed of levied troops 
from the populous lands of western Iran. 

In some wars the Sasanians deployed a small combat force. Wahram 
Chubin (descending from the old Parthian clan Mihran in Rayy) led an 
army of 12,000 “mature and experienced men, not youngsters" against 
the Turks in Harat and Badghis area (AD 588).2* 


ТНЕ COMPOSITION OF THE PARTHIAN ARMIES 


Parthian armies, apart from the main troops of the Arsakid King of 
Kings, were composed of Parthian clans, such as the Süren and the 
Karin, and contingents supplied by dependent kings.” Together they 
formed a composite army, consisting of the following components: 

(1) a permanent army, including the royal guards units and royal garri- 
sons in major cities, fortresses and governors’ troops in the 
provinces; 

(2) the royal armed forces mobilised in the royal domain in the event 
of war (forming as it were a ‘Parthian national army’ composed of 
levied Parthian forces), including genuine royal troops, and private 
armies from the clan estates of the nobility from within the royal 
domain; 

(3) armed forces of dependent (vassal) kingdoms; 

(4) mercenaries; 

(5) allies, often indistinguishable from mercenaries. 


22 Schippmann (1990) 75-76. 

23 Sebeos, Hist. 135 (Chapter 42). This total, known for some campaigns of late Sasa- 
nians, seems to be reliable. 

24 Tabari 992. The total of 12,000 appears as one of the eschatological numbers in the 
Zoroastrian tradition. See Pourshariati (2008) 62-63. 

25 Pliny the Elder (NH 6.112-113) speaks of “eighteen kingdoms of Parthia" (regna 
Parthorum) in the second half of the first century AD. 
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Some scholars deny that the Arsakids ever had a standing army, on the 
grounds of Herodianos' account of the military and diplomatic relations 
between the Roman pretender Pescennius Niger and Vologases ТУ. 
Herodianos (3.1.2) claims that “The Parthian king informed Niger that 
he would send out an order to his “satraps’ to muster their forces. This 
was the practice whenever a levy was needed in the absence of merce- 
naries and a standing army."?" However, some researchers tend to forget 
that Herodianos' observation was restricted to a specific political con- 
text. First, the impression is that Vologases was deliberately procrasti- 
nating about sending any troops to Pescennius Niger, and made his 
“satraps” the excuse for the delay. The Arsakids supported the rebels in 
the Roman-ruled territory of Osrhoene who, together with the army of 
Parthian Adiabene, laid siege to the Roman-held city of Nisibis.” 
Vologases IV appears to have tried to avoid directly supporting Pescen- 
nius Niger on a large scale because he deemed as real the possibility of 
Septimius Severus' victory in the Roman civil war. Besides, Vologases' 
own royal forces may have been engaged in a war against Persian rebels, 
as mentioned in the Chronicle of Arbela.”° 

Secondly, Herodianos's claim that there was no standing army or 
mercenaries in Parthia is clearly incorrect. Parthia definitely had merce- 
naries (for particulars see below), but some commentators overlook this 
detail, thereby making Herodianos' statement on Parthian royal armed 
forces untrustworthy. 

Thirdly, for Herodianos the standard organisation of an army followed 
the Roman scheme, with hundreds of thousands of soldiers in the pay of 
the state. There is no analogy to this in Parthia. What Parthia did have 


26 Wolski (1965) 114; Kennedy (1977) 530. The latter changed his mind and in 
(1996) 84 writes of a Parthian “permanent but small force." Hauser (2006) 296 n. 5 criti- 
cises Kennedy (1977), but glosses over Kennedy (1996). 

27 Herodian. 3.1.2: è dè ПарӨооїос̧ ёлістећеїу EN toig сатрблалс Obvopuv 
dbpoiterv: обто үйр seto0sv, ónnvika бу end отратбу сода углу, TO үйр sio- 
Oev, олум ка. dv enO стротоу OvAAEYELV, TO ц EXELV шодофоророс кої cuve- 
стос OTPATIOTIKÓV. 

28 Cf. Dio 75.1-3. Hanslik (1962) 1851 and Debevoise (1938) 255-256 assume con- 
vincingly that this was an action directed by Vologases IV. Ziegler (1964) 130 regards the 
siege as an independent move by the king of Adiabene. See also Birley (2002) 108-120 
for a general view of the civil war in Rome and the involvement of minor Mesopotamian 
rulers. 

29 Kawerau (1985) 26-28. 
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was a standing army, but the numbers serving in it were much smaller 
than in its Roman counterpart. The Parthian standing army consisted of 
units of the royal guards and contingents supplied by the governors that 
were stationed at strategic points and in city garrisons. The majority of 
Parthian soldiers were not paid by the King of Kings or the central trea- 
sury. This system worked well and — by way of comparison — similar 
methods of organization were employed in the highly efficient Mongol 
empire (13th- 14th centuries AD).3° 

The Parthian system of military organisation was continued by the 
early Sasanian kings in the third-fourth centuries AD. In his account 
of Alexander Severus during the Persian-Roman war of AD 231-232, 
Herodianos claims: 


The barbarians, it may be noted, do not hire mercenary soldiers as the 
Romans do, nor do they maintain trained standing armies. Rather, all 
the available men, and sometimes the women, too, mobilize at the 
king's order. At the end of the war each man returns to his regular 
occupation, taking as his pay whatever falls to his lot from the general 
booty.?! 


This description juxtaposes both true and false observations. It is beyond 
any doubt that the Arsakids and Sasanians hired mercenaries and had 
permanent troops at their disposal. Herodianos' assessment is true in that 
a portion of the Sasanian army was furnished by nobility with retinues. 
These soldiers were not paid by the central royal treasury (contrary to 
the Roman practice) which was incorrectly understood by Roman writ- 
ers to mean that the Parthians and the early Sasanian kings had no per- 
manent army. 
Herodianos claims that the Persian army consisted of soldiers levied 

by the king: 

The barbarian army, once disbanded, was not easily remustered, as it 

was not organized on a permanent basis. More a mob than a regular 

army, the soldiers had only those supplies, which each man brought 


for himself when he reported for duty. Moreover, the Persians are 
reluctant to leave their wives, children, and homeland.?? 


Herodianos overlooks the efficiency of Parthian and early Sasanian 
logistics that enabled the Iranian kings to furnish supplies for armies of 


30 Masson Smith (1975) 280-281. 
3! Herodian. 6.5.3-4 (transl. Echols). 
32 Herodian. 6.7.1 (transl. Echols). 
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80,000 — 100,000 soldiers in a single theatre of war, as in 36 вс in Media 
Atropatene. Generally, some of Herodianos's observations about the 
Parthians and Persians are in many respects imaginative, Roman-centred 
notions of how armies should be organized and paid. 

A conservative estimate of the total number of men who served in the 
Parthian royal guard (one division of ca. 10,000), troops under the com- 
mand of satraps, and those who manned garrisons, amounted to at least 
two divisions of 10,000 men each. Compared to Rome, a standing force 
of 20,000 men was insignificant. By the end of Augustus' reign, the 
imperial Roman standing army numbered some 250,000 men, which 
rose to 364,000 soldiers by about AD 150.33 But we must not forget that 
the composition of the Arsakid army was, unlike Imperial Rome, strictly 
associated with Parthia's social structure and the warlike ethos of its 
elite. There was universal military service for all males from among the 
nobility in Parthia's royal domain. Each family and clan provided a cer- 
tain number of soldiers for the king's агту.“ 


THE ARSAKID ROYAL GUARD UNITS 


The Arsakids had units of the royal guard at their disposal. The royal 
guard was essentially cavalry, as evidenced by Tacitus' record of the 
fighting in Armenia. Vologases I placed the grandee Monaeses in com- 
mand of the siege operation at Nisibis. King of Kings gave Monaeses 


a body of cavalry, regularly in attendance of the king, which was at 
hand (...), adding a number of Adiabenian auxiliaries, and commis- 
sioned him to eject Tigranes from Armenia; while he himself laid 
aside his quarrel with Hyrcania and called up his internal forces with 
the full machinery of war as a threat to the Roman provinces.?? 


Tacitus' account provides an accurate picture of the structure of the 
Arsakid armed forces in the first century AD. He enumerates a standing 
army (the royal guard: prompta equitum manus, quae regem ex more 


33 See Kennedy (1996) 85. 

34 Koselenko (1980) 177-199; Olbrycht (2003). 

35 Tac. Ann. 15.2.4: simul diademate caput Tiridatis evinxit, promptam equitum 
manum, quae regem ex more sectatur, Monaesi nobili viro tradidit, adiectis Adiabenorum 
auxiliis, mandavitque Tigranen Armenia exturba[re], dum ipse positis adversus Hyrcanos 
discordiis vires intimas molemque belli ciet, provinciis Romanis minitans. Translation 
after Loeb edition (J. Jackson). 
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spectatur), auxiliaries or contingents of the dependent kings (in this case 
Adiabene: Adiabenorum auxiliis), and Vologases' Parthian national 
force, which he calls moles. The same term is used for the army of Arta- 
banos II in Iberia in AD 36 (tota mole regni — Tac. Ann. 6.36.10). Hence 
the term moles may be here understood as armed forces directly availa- 
ble to the King of Kings — his standing army and the general levy from 
the Arsakid royal domain. 

We know for sure that not only Vologases I, but also Phraates IV (Plut. 
Ant. 44.2: тєрї adtov) and Artabanos II had a royal guard. Foreign mer- 
cenaries may have served in it, as happened under Artabanos II (Tac. 
Ann. 6.36.3: externorum corpori custodes). As usual in Iranian history, 
guards consisted of the personal guard of rulers and of the army's crack 
troops. Usually the core of the personal royal guard was made up of the 
best soldiers, recruited from aristocratic houses.?? After the death of Arta- 
banos IV young Parthian aristocrats (referred to in the record as paides) 
engaged in the fighting against Ardashir I alongside an army of Medes 
and Агтепіапѕ.?? A royal battalion of nobles existed under the Sasanian 
ruler Shapur II (Ap 309-379). In Sasanian times, a personal guards’ unit 
of the King numbered usually 500 men.? The Arsakid bodyguard 
included so-called somatophylakes (royal bodyguards proper) and dory- 
phoroi (spear-bearing guardsmen) whose titles appear in literary sources 
and in inscriptions. One of the royal doryphoroi saved Artabanos IV 
from a Roman trick in AD 216.0 Inscriptions from the Arsakid period 
discovered at Dura, Susa, and in Babylonia mention the institution of 
royal bodyguards (somatophylakes). Actually, somatophylax was an hon- 
orary title bestowed on a few close acquaintances of the Parthian king. 
Some of them must have resided at court, but others lived in the major 
cities, as inscriptions tell us. The title of somatophylax is attested 
for officials from Dura and Seleukeia on the Eulaios/Susa.*! Tacitus 


36 Arr. Parthika, frg. 98 = Suda s.v. Évotov: Apptavóg: та опџета туђе EmtAEKTOD 
otpatiüg detoi, eikóveg Восіле101, otéupata, лаута ypuod, avatetapéva ёлі 
EvoTOV Apyupopévov. 

37 Dio 80.3.3. See Widengren (1971) 758; Nikonorov (2005) 142. 

38 Amm. 25.5.9 (regius equitatus); 24.7.7 (regis auxilia); 24.4.31; P‘awstos Buzand, 
Epic Histories 4.31. See Nikonorov (2005) 152. 

39 Theophyl. Sim. 5.10.7. Cf. Nikonorov (2005) 153 n. 40. 

40 Herodian. 4.11.5: адтос те Артавомос брпоуећс оло tov лері adtòv борофо- 
pov into те mite Өєіс далебра. pólis pev OACyov. 

^! Somatophylakes at Dura: P. Dura 178 (Thommen (2010): Ш.1.3.р.5); P. Dura 18 
(Thommen (2010): Ш.1.3.р.1); P. Dura 20 (Thommen (2010): Ш.1.3.р.2). 
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(Ann. 6.36.3) speaks of corpores custodi of Artabanos II who may be 
identified with the somatophylakes of Greek inscriptions. A reference 
in Philostr. Apoll. 1.33 mentions doryphoroi and somatophylakes of the 
Parthian king Vardanes, which seem to be a technical use of the terms.? 

For administrative and military offices the Arsakid kings relied on a 
circle of collaborators called — in Greek inscriptions from Parthia and 
classical sources — syngeneis (‘relatives’) and philoi (‘friends’). These 
categories were partially modelled on the Seleukid pattern, which in turn 
had imitated Achaemenid and Macedonian institutions.4 At the top of 
the Seleukid court system were the philoi divided up into several catego- 
ries, such as protoi philoi (first-ranking) etc. Furthermore, the title syn- 
genes also occurs, but quite rarely.^ The same titles, in some cases with 
slight modifications, appear in Parthian times. Josephus (Ant. 18.99) 
speaks of Artabanos II's philoi and syngeneis as his familiar attendants. 
Philostratos (Apoll. 1.33) makes use of the same titles in references to 
the court of Artabanos' son Vardanes. In accordance with the old Achae- 
menid tradition, the Arsakid philoi (the king's friends) and syngeneis 
(relatives) may conceivably have been members of the royal bodyguard 
unit. 

Artabanos IV (AD 213-224) was said to have had a guard of 4,000 
cavalrymen when he fought Ardashir L^ A royal unit of 4,000 soldiers 
called fund Sahdnsah under Rostam was fighting at Qadisiyya (AD 638). 
For Achaemenid times, Herodotos mentions a unit of 4,000 soldiers 


Somatophylakes at Susa: Canali De Rossi 2004, no. 204; SEG 7, nos. 3 and 6 (Thommen 
2010: IIL1.3.F.7-8); Artabanos-Letter (Thommen 2010: Ш.1.3.Е.11). 

4 Morano (1996) 139-142 gives a preliminary reading of a recently discovered Nisa 
ostrakon and proposes to interpret the phrase darigdn as “the Palace guards". The read- 
ing, assuming that the term was borrowed by the Parthians from Middle Persian, is not 
convincing. In a Parthian text one should expect rather *brykn, see Huyse (1999) II 169. 

43 Seleukid philoi: Savalli-Lestrade (1998) 3-122; Capdetrey (2007) 278-282. 

4 See Dreyer (2011) 45-57. 

45 Achaemenid syngeneis and philoi: Wiesehófer (1980) 7-21; Sekunda (1992) 56-57; 
Jacobs (1996) 273-284. 

46 Arsakid philoi: Savalli-Lestrade (1998) 205-214, nos. 1-11. Cf. Poseidonios, 
FrGrHist 87 F71 (= Strab. 11.9.3) on Parthian double council — one part of relatives 
(syngeneis), the other of wise men and magoi; id., F5 (= Athen. 4.152 F) (grotesque pic- 
ture of Parthian philoi). 

47 Karnamak 4.8, 4.18, 4.24, ed. Chunakova (1987). 

48 The soldiers from this unit asked for peace provided they be allowed to settle wher- 
ever they wanted and receive soldiers’ stipends. Their request was granted (al-Baladhuri 
apud Hitti (1916) 440-441). Khusro II Abarviz brought the 4,000 soldiers from Daylam 
who acted as his servants and escort and served up to the Arab conquest. See also 
Tafazzoli (2000) 5. 
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(2,000 infantrymen and 2,000 cavalrymen) as the core of the guard of 
Xerxes (486-465 BC) numbering 10,000 soldiers; in some sources they 
are called ‘Immortals’ (in Greek athanatoi). A corps of 10,000 Sasan- 
ian crack soldiers termed athanatoi appears in the Byzantine and Syriac 
records as part of the Sasanian armies in the fifth-sixth centuries AD.~° 
They may have been called the gund i заћап šāh in Middle Persian?! 
Thus it seems that the regular strength of the royal guard in Iran was 
about 10,000 men but the corps often operated as smaller units depend- 
ing on tactical aims. The young Shapur II selected a regiment of 1,000 
cavalrymen from among ‘the stoutest and most heroic of the troops". 
He conducted rapid operations to kill and destroy any Arab troops on the 
way.? When Vologases I’s brother Tiridates, King of Armenia, went to 
Rome in AD 65-66 he was attended by 3,000 Parthian horsemen (Dio 
63.2.1). This was certainly only part of his guard. In 53 Bc Artavasdes II 
of Armenia had a guard division of 6,000 cavalrymen (Plut. Crass. 
19.1). The Arsakids were the paragons whom the Armenians emulated, 
and could not have had a smaller guard. Therefore, the estimated size of 
the Arsacid royal guard falls within the range of 6,000 to 10,000 men. 
The latter figure is based on the standard number for major divisions of 
the Parthian army. It is thus conceivable that the total number of men 
who served in the royal guard forces must have amounted to one such 
division. As stated above, a division of 10,000 soldiers is often men- 
tioned in sources as a corps or fraction of the Parthian or Partho-Arme- 
nian armies (see MX 2.7; 2.8; 1.14). 

The regular forces at the king's disposal must have been relatively 
large, if in the first century BC the Arsakids were worried that their royal 
forces might go on a rampage against the inhabitants of Seleukeia. The 
Arsacids established their royal seat at Ktesiphon, opposite Seleukeia, 
"in order that the Seleukeians might not be oppressed by having the 
Scythian folk or soldiery quartered amongst them" (Strab. 16.1.16). 
The Parthian official called ‘the Governor of Akkad' (i.e. of Babylonia) 


^ Hdt. 7.55; 7.40f. Xen. Куг. 8.3.15-16 knows 6,000 doryphoroi. Cf. also Xen. Kyr. 
7.5.68; De Mundo 398a; Herakleides, FrGrHist 689 F1 (1,000 doryphoroi as selected 
from 10,000 melophoroi). 

50 Socrates Scholasticus (HE 7.20) knows of a corps of Persian soldiers distinguished 
by the name of ‘The Immortals’ under Bahram V. See also Prokop. Bell. 1.14.31; 44; 45; 
49; Theophan. Chron. A. M. 5918; Michael the Syrian 8.3. See Shahbazi (1987) 497; 
Nikonorov (2005) 152. 

51 Tafazzoli (2000) 5. 

5 Tabari 838. 
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often visited the King's Encampment (madakti Sarri), located on the east 
bank of the Tigris.°3 The location may be identified with the site of 
Ktesiphon. 


MERCENARIES 


The Arsakids often availed themselves of the services of nomadic mer- 
cenaries, such as the Sakas in the reign of Phraates II (mercede: Iust. 
42.1.2). The Sarmatians were a regular feature in this tradition, as exem- 
plified in the war of AD 36 (Tac. Ann. 6.33.2-3; 6.36.3).°* 

It is not clear what role prisoners-of-war played, after the Arsakids 
had incorporated them into their own forces. Thousands of Greeks were 
assimilated into Phraates Ils army after the defeat of Antiochos VII 
Sidetes in 130-129 Bc (lust. 42.1.4-5). They were probably not regular 
mercenaries, but they must have received some kind of basic pay for 
their service. The same fate must have befalled to the thousands of 
Romans taken into Parthian captivity at Carrhae in 53 вс.? 


THE ARSAKID ROYAL FORCES RECRUITED IN THE ROYAL DOMAIN: THE 
PARTHIAN NATIONAL ARMY 


Parthian society was structured along the same hierarchical principle 
that operated in the military, comprising nobles and commoners. The 
main principle defining the social structure of Parthia was a distinct and 
rigid stratification with a very small elite and the vast majority of the 
populace as menial subjects, retainers or servants. The Arsakid clan 
stood at the apex of the structure? Next to it were the great families, 
including the most powerful Süren and Karin. These great clans formed 
the highest rank amongst the so-called ‘freemen’ (Parthian azadan, Latin 
liberi, Greek eleutheroi). The rest of the nobles were ordinary knights of 
a lower status, whose social relation to the king and grandees was that of 
vassals or subservient subjects (Parthian bandag, Greek pelatai, in Justin 


55 Mitsuma (2004) 80. 

54 Cf. Wolski (1965). 

55 Plin. NH 6.47; Solin. 48.3; Flor. 2.20.4-5; Vell. 2.82.2. See also Hor. Carm. 3.5.5- 
9; Dio 54.8.1; Iust. 42.5.11. Wolski (1965) 107 treats them as mercenaries. 

56 For the social structure of Parthia, see Koselenko (1980); Olbrycht (2003). 
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the elite of the servitiores). The grandees and lesser nobles constituted 
the so-called ‘equestrian estate’ (Parthian asbaran, Greek hippeis, Latin 
equites). They were followed by the estate comprising peasants and 
townsmen, i.e. the sedentary population of Parthia proper, Media, Hyr- 
cania and other areas in Iran that the Parthians had conquered. A signifi- 
cant number of them were recruited into the Parthian army. 

Military service was compulsory for the nobility and some of the 
commoners. It operated on a system resembling to some degree the Per- 
sian military organisation of the Achaemenids.?" Some soldiers were 
retainers of Parthian grandees and minor nobles who were obliged to 
provide the King of Kings with conscripts. All Parthian males under- 
went many years of military training before being enlisted into the armed 
forces (the same applied to other Iranian countries like Media, Hyrcania 
and Persis). In the Parthian ethos the skills of horsemanship, archery, 
and hunting were considered the most important of all virtues and per- 
sonal accomplishments, which made for an extremely high standard of 
military prowess among the Parthian elite. Justin (41.3.4) offers a vivid 
picture of the Parthian ethos and states that the Parthians 


ride horses constantly, using them to go to war and to feasts, and for 
all private and public functions. On them they travel, halt, conduct 
business and hold conversations. In fact, the only clear difference 
between slaves (servi) and freemen (liberi) is that slaves travel on 
foot, freemen invariably on horseback. 


A similar picture is offered by Herodianos 6.5.4, who stresses that the 
Persians and Parthians 


use the bow and the horse in war, as the Romans do, but the barbari- 
ans are reared with these from childhood, and live by hunting; they 
never lay aside their quivers or dismount from their horses, but employ 
them constantly for war and the chase.^* 


Cassius Dio claims that the Parthians “practise from boyhood, and the 
climate and the land combine to aid both horsemanship and archery” 
(40.15.2). Ammianus Marcellinus (23.6.83) states that the Parthians 


57 Achaemenid military organisation: Hdt. 1.136; Strab. 15.3.18; Xen. Kyr. 1.2.8-9; 
1.2.13-15. 

58 Herodian. 6.5.4 (transl. Echols). Herodianos describes the army of Ardashir I a few 
years after the death of Artabanos IV, but his record pertains to the Parthian period too. 
The ethos of the Parthian aristocracy was similar (although not identical) to that of the 
Persian one. 
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relied especially on the valour of their cavalry, in which all the nobles 
and men of rank underwent ‘hard service.’ 

The field armies of the Arsakid Parthians relied on the cavalry as their 
infantry was relatively weak. In defensive operations, however, the 
Arsakids could furnish good infantry units, e.g. in Atropatene, Adiabene, 
Babylonia, Hatra, and in the Kyrtian (Kyrtioi) land (fringes of western 
Media). The Mardians from the Alborz area mustered excellent light 
infantry troops. Phraates I fought the Mardians, whom Justin (41.5.9) 
describes as a powerful enemy (validam gentem).?? The Mardians (also 
called Amardians in accounts) inhabited an area in the Alborz mountains 
and foothills, bordering on Hyrcania in the east and Media in the south- 
west. Their neighbours were the Deylamites and Cadusians on the Cas- 
pian Sea. 

The Parthian cavalry comprised mounted archers (Aippotoxotai / 
equites sagittarii), heavily-armoured cavalrymen (kataphraktoi) and 
spearmen (kontophoroi) (Dio 40.15.2). 

A high standard of military training was the hallmark of the cavalry 
particularly for the cataphracts, who had to spend many years training to 
master the art of charging and fighting clad in heavy armour and using 
heavy spears. The general levy called up from the royal domain and 
from the Dahae (famous as mounted archers) or Sakan clans in eastern 
Iran,which furnished cataphracts and horse archers, consisted of highly 
trained armed forces. 

Justin (41.2.5-6) gives an account of the Parthian national army and 
states the following: 


Their army differs from that of other races in being composed mostly 
of serfs (servitiores) rather than freemen (liberi). It is the extent of an 
individual's wealth that determines the number of horsemen with 
which he supplies the king for service in war. In fact, when Antony 


5 Groups of deported Mardians were settled in Charax (Isid. Stathm. 7), a colony 
located at the foot of Mt. Caspius, not far from the Caspian Gates (south-east of present- 
day Teheran). 

60 On Mardians/Amardians, see Strab. 11.7.1; 11.8.8; 11.13.6; Diod. 17.76.3; Curt. 
6.5.11; Mela 3.39; 42; Plin. NH 6.36; 47; Dionys. Per. 732f. (GGM II 149); Steph. Byz. 
s.v Mardoi. Apart from the Mardians, who inhabited the area between the Caspian Sea 
and the Alborz mountains, there were tribes called by the same name in Azerbaijan as 
well as along the Persis border. The Mardians who fought at Gaugamela as an elite con- 
tingent in the army of Darius III (331 BC — Arr. 3.11.5, 3.13.1) probably came from the 
Persis frontier. 
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launched his attack on the Parthians, he was met by 50,000 cavalry 
(equites), of whom only 400 were freemen (liberi).9! 


It is thus clear that every aristocrat who was a member of the azadan 
(free men) class was obliged to do military service and, depending on 
the value of his estate, was expected to supply a unit of soldiers. Zamaris, 
a Jewish nobleman from Babylonia living in the reign of Phraates IV, 
had a troop of 500 mounted archers and 100 kinsmen (syngeneis: Ios. 
Ant. 17.23). The Armenian historian P‘awstos Buzand attests to the 
existence of this system in third-century AD Armenia under the Arsakid 
King Khosrov. Anxious to prevent the defection of the nobility, the king 
is said to have enacted a law that 


the greatest-magnates, the nakharars, the keepers-of-realms, the lords- 
of-realms, those with [contingents] of a myriad or a thousand [men], 
should stay with the king and accompany him and not a single one of 
them was to go out with the royal army.93 


This passage reflects the pattern of mobilisation in Arsakid Armenia, 
exactly modelled on the mobilisation system of Arsakid Iran. 


THE MOBILISATION STRENGTH OF THE ARSAKID ROYAL FORCES 


The main source of information on the military situation in Western 
Asia in the first century BC is provided by Strabo's Geography, which 
relies on a handful of accounts of the reign of Mithradates VI of Pontos 
and Roman activities in Western Asia in the late Republic and early 
Empire. Unfortunately, the work does not provide much in the way of 
numerical data for the lands south of Atropatene (Iranian Azerbaijan), 
which were incorporated in the Arsakid royal domain. In addition, 


9! Exercitum non, ut aliae gentes, liberorum, sed maiorem partem servitiorum habent, 
quorum vulgus nulli manumittendi potestate permissa ac per hoc omnibus servis nascenti- 
bus in dies crescit. Hos pari ac liberos suos cura et equitare et sagittare magna industria 
docent. Locupletissimus ut quisque est, ita plures in bella equites regi suo praebet. Deni- 
que Antonio bellum Parthis inferenti cum L milia equitum occurrissent, soli CCCC liberi 
fuere. 

9? Zamaris: 105. Ant. 17.24-29. Cf. Kennedy (1977) 529, (1996) 84. 

63 P'awstos Buzand, Epic Histories 3.8. See Dodgeon & Lieu (1994) 258. 

64 On Strabo's Geography, its sources, and the accounts of Western and Central Asia, 
see Traina (2001); Olbrycht (2001); Biffi (2002); Biffi (2005). 
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Plutarch in his Life of Crassus and Life of Antony supplies some relevant 
information on the subject. 

One of the constituent parts of the Arsakid royal domain was Greater 
Media. In his description of the country, Strabo does not list any figures 
for its military forces (11.13.5-11), but he does describe the region as 
having been more powerful economically than Atropatene, with “excep- 
tionally good horse-pasturing country, comparable to the resources in 
Armenia, including the Nisaian plain." Greater Media had many more 
cities than Atropatene, including one of the Parthian capitals, Ekbatana, 
and the old metropolis of Rhaga (Rayy). Polybios (5.44.1-4) is even 
more explicit on the dominant status of Media in (Western) Asia. Thus, 
Polybios claims that 


it is difficult indeed to speak in adequate terms of the strength and 
extent of the district. Media lies in the middle of Asia, and looked at 
as a whole, is superior in size and in the height of its mountain ranges 
to any other district in Asia. 


He adds that “Media itself has several mountain chains running across 
it from east to west between which lie plains full of towns and villages.” 
The historian highlights the economic power of Media in connection 
with Molon’s rebellion.9” 

Greater Media was renowned for its excellent horses and had a long 
tradition of a first-rate cavalry.9 Strabo underscores that Media was a 
“horse-breeding country" like Armenia. The famous Nesaian horses, 
bred in Media, were regarded as the best and the largest horses known in 
antiquity (Strab. 11.3.7). It was presumably for these reasons, as well as 
thanks to its favourable conditions for horse-breeding, that the Median 
cavalry was far more numerous than its Atropatenian counterpart. On 
the basis of a cautious comparison with Atropatene (standard mobilisa- 
tion strength of 40,000 infantry and 10,000 cavalry, see below), one may 
speculate that Greater Media could have furnished at least as many men 
as its lesser neighbour, viz. a force of 50,000, 20,000 of which could 
have been cavalry. I am admitting a number twice the size of that for 
Atropatene, slightly larger than for Armenia (16,000), and fairly close to 
what the smaller territory of Caucasian Albania could have supplied 


On Parthia's affairs in Plutarch's works, see Hartmann (2008). 
66 Transl. by W.R. Paton. 

67 Polyb. 5.45.1. 

8 See Herzfeld (1968) 1-29; Drews (2004) 86-120. 
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(22,000).9 The tribes inhabiting the mountains of Media and along its 
marches served in the infantry (Куго, Mardians). The Kyrtioi 
(Latin Cyrtii) were, according to Strabo, predatory brigands (Strab. 
11.13.3; cf. 15.3.1). They served as slingers for Seleukid armies and 
fought for the Median satrap Molon in his revolt from Antiochos III in 
220 Bc (Polyb. 5.52), as well as for Antiochos himself near Magnesia in 
190 Bc (Livius 37.40.9, 14). They even served in the Roman army as 
part of the auxiliary troops of Eumenes II in the battle against Perseus at 
Kallinikos in 171 Bc (Livius 42.58.13). That 50,000 soldiers was the 
standard mobilized strength for Greater Media is implied by a compari- 
son with what we know of the late Achaemenid period: the Median 
army consisted of at least 60,000 soldiers.” 

The Parthians, natives of Khorasan and part of the Transcaspian 
steppes, who were the dominant people in the Arsakid empire, were no 
worse than the Medes in terms of the number of conscripts that they 
could muster, so that we may ascribe a force of the same strength to 
them, that is 50,000. The cavalry, however, must have accounted for a 
greater proportion of this number than was the case in Media. Parthia 
had an excellent tradition for cavalry, but virtually no infantry tradition 
except for some highlanders (including the Mardians) in the eastern 
Alborz and in the Khorasan's mountain ranges.”! In view of the over- 
whelming preponderance of cavalry over infantry in the army of Parthia 
proper, one may assume that the Parthian proportion was the inverse of 
the Atropatenian, viz. 40,000 cavalry to 10,000 infantry. 

For the purpose of this analysis, I shall treat the smaller provinces 
adjoining Parthia — Hyrcania, Areia, and Margiana — as integral parts 
of the military complex of Parthia proper (Khorasan). There are no pre- 
cise descriptions of the military potential of these lesser regions (except 
for Achaemenid Hyrcania's cavalry division of 6,000 in 333 Bc),” but 
we may conjecture that their joint military potential went into the tens of 


69 Atropatene, Albania and Armenia formed a cluster of lands that shared military and 
political developments. Thus, e.g., beginning in the second century Bc these lands had a 
cavalry of the cataphract type (Strabo 11.14.9). 

70 At Issos in 333 Bc the Medes mustered 10,000 cavalry and 50,000 infantry (Curt. 
3.2.4, 3.9.5). See Vogelsang (1992) 220. Their number at Gaugamela is not known (Arr. 
an. 3.8.4; Curt. 4.12.12). 

7! Parthians and Hyrcanians together fought as cavalry at Gaugamela (331 BC), demon- 
strating their sophisticated military skills (Arr. an. 3.8.4; Curt. 4.12.11). 

72 Issos: Curt. 3.2.6, 3.9.5. Hyrcanians also fought on the Graneikos (Diod. 17.19.4) 
in 334 Bc. 
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thousands, up to 30,000 altogether, assuming a minimum of 10,000 
armed men in each of these countries. 

The forces of Sakastan amounted to at least 15,000 cavalrymen (Sure- 
nas' expeditionary army coupled with the probable homeland's defence, 
calculated as half of the expeditionary force). There was also Carmania, 
which had close ties with the Arsakids. Strabo's account (15.2.14) 
implies that this land did not provide much in the way of a cavalry.” In 
terms of size, Carmania was nearly as vast as Parthia proper, but the 
population in this largely rural country was probably smaller than that in 
Khorasan.” In an attempt to avoid an error and remain on the side of 
caution, I shall allow for only a fraction of the military potential of Par- 
thia or Media for Carmania, at no more than 15,000 soldiers, a total 
comparable with that of tiny Elymais. Auxilia from Carmania and Hyr- 
сата formed the core of the powerful army of Artabanos II in Ар 36 
(Tac. Ann. 6.36.4). 

From the second half of the second century BC, Susiana was in Par- 
thian hands, but we know nothing about its military role as part of the 
empire. It was considered one of the most powerful districts in terms of 
economy and wealth (particularly under Phraates IV and Artabanos II), 
and hence, again to be conservative, I shall rate it at 10,000 men (infan- 
try and some cavalry) at least (less than the amount reckoned for the 
adjacent country of Elymais). The military potential of Elymais was 
definitely greater (an army of 15,000 is attested for it in 124 BC), but the 
Arsakids forfeited the country intermittently. The same may be said of 
Persis, and hence I shall not count these two regions in the royal domain, 
but as part of the lands that formed Arsakid dependent kingdoms. 

The cities and districts of Babylonia and Mesopotamia had military 
forces of their own (urban militias), which included Greeks and Baby- 
lonians in Seleukeia on the Tigris and minor centres like Uruk, Baby- 
lon, Nippur, and Borsippa. We learn of Babylonians fighting against 
the Jewish uprising in the times of Artabanos II (Ios. Ant. 18.318-324). 
The Jewish communities had their own armed forces (e.g. Zamaris' 
contingent). The overall mobilisation strength of the city militias in 


73 Strabo states that because of the scarcity of horses most of the Carmanians used 
asses, even for war; and they sacrificed an ass to Ares, the only god whom they wor- 
shiped, and concludes that they were a warlike people. 

74 For the history and culture of Carmania, see Potts (1989) 581-603. 

75 For Elymais and Susiana, see Le Rider (1965); Hansman (1998). 

76 Olbrycht (2013) 116-120. 
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Babylonia and Mesopotamia must certainly have been in excess of 
10,000 men, but I shall stick to this figure, so as not to arrive at an 
overestimate. The cavalry tradition in Susiana and Babylonia/Mesopo- 
tamia was weak, and hence one can assume that the cavalry formed just 
a small, insignificant fraction of the mobilisation strength of these 
countries. 

Thus the overall estimated figure for the armed forces directly under 
the Arsakids from the first century Bc to the first century AD in the royal 
domain (Parthia and its adjoining territories including Hyrcania, Areia 
and Margiana, Greater Media, Babylonia/Mesopotamia, Susiana, Car- 
mania, and Sakastan) totals 180,000 men, half of whom composed the 
cavalry. To this figure we should add the royal guard units of about 
10,000 and at least 10,000 for local garrisons as well as an undetermined 
number of governors' troops. If we add the forces of Atropatene (in the 
Arsakid royal domain from Phraates IV or Artabanos II onwards), we 
arrive at 250,000 men. Yet this is by far not the maximum capacity of 
the armies in the service of the Arsakids, who could also count on con- 
tingents from their vassal/client states or allies — Persis, Elymais, Alba- 
nia, Charakene, the clans of Bactria, and Armenia — as well as merce- 
naries, bringing up the total certainly by more than an additional 100,000 
men. We may thus conclude that the military potential in terms of mobi- 
lisation strength of the Arsakid Crown lands (dastgerd) was large, and 
that in the event of war the Arsakids could rally over 200,000 men in the 
first century Bc. Taking into account Atropatene as a part of the royal 
domain, the Arsakid forces would be about 250,000 in the first century 
AD. However, we should bear in mind that half this amount was not 
expedient for a field army in view of the huge costs logistically and the 
loss of mobility due to excessively large military concentrations. Taking 
into account the estimated mobilisation strength of Parthia, Greater 
Media and Media Atropatene (as a part of the Arsakid royal domain), we 
arrive at a total of about 150,000 men. This number increased by about 
46,000 after Armenia had been subjugated by Vologases I (Ap 51-79). 

Several sources present a figure of 120,000 soldiers for the Arsakid 
armies." Usually, they have been disregarded by the scholars, but a 
reassessment of it makes-this figure believable. Phraates I was able to 


7 Porphyrios FrGrHist 260 Е 32 (19) [BNJ 260 Е 32](from Eusebios’ Chrono- 
graphia). Porphyrios’ figure is probably taken from the reliable historian of the late 
Seleukids, Poseidonios of Apameia. That Porphyrios used Poseidonios as his source, is 
confirmed by T67 Edelstein & Kidd. See Malitz (1983) 59. 
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muster 120,000 soldiers in his campaign against the invading force led 
by Antioches VII Sidetes in 129/128 Bc. The estimates provided above 
make such a number credible. The population of Parthia proper, Hyrca- 
nia, Areia, most parts of Media (not occupied by Antiochos' forces) and 
the tribal levies of the Dahae may have easily furnished more than 
120,000 soldiers. 

The figure of 120,000 soldiers given for the army of Vologases IV 
(AD 193-207/208) in the Chronicle of Arbela merits a closer look. 
According to the Chronicle of Arbela, Vologases IV mustered 120,000 
soldiers for his campaign against the “Persian and Median" rebels.? 
The figure of 120,000 soldiers may mirror the manpower of the Arsakid 
army under Vologases IV, including Parthia proper, Media Atropatene 
and most of Greater Media. Apparently, Vologases IV deployed his total 
forces to fight a dangerous rebellion in Persis. The presence of Medes 
alongside the rebellious Persians may look surprising, but can be easily 
explained. The uprising of Ardashir in Persis, occurring a few years after 
Vologases IV's reign, was supported by the great Parthian clans, includ- 
ing the house of Karin, some of whose lands were located in Media.” 
Conceivably the Karin clan had supported some earlier uprisings too, 
including the rebellion mentioned in the Chronicle of Arbela. This is 
probably why this source speaks of the Medes fighting against the Par- 
thians. At the same time most of Greater Media supported Vologases IV's 
son Artabanos IV against Ardashir 1,50 

Incidentally, the figure of 120,000 soldiers given in some sources for 
the Arsakid armies is identical to the mobilisation strength of the Persian 
national army 600 years earlier. Xenophon (Kyr. 1.2.15) mentions the 
figure of 120,000 Persians, which might represent the total strength of 
the Persian national army.8! The figure of 120,000 kardakes in Arrian 
(An. 3.5.16) may also signify this total.*? For his Indian war, Alexander of 
Macedon furnished a huge invasion army of 120,000 soldiers, probably 
imitating the size of Persian Achaemenid armies. Most of Alexander's 


78 Kawerau (1985) 41-42. In my view, the Chronicle of Arbela is of great value for the 
Parthian period (see also Widengren (1983) 1276). Contra Kettenhofen (1995) 287-319. 

7? Olbrycht (2013) 29. 

80 See Widengren (1971) 748-752 (Ardashir versus districts of Media); Olbrycht 
(2016). 

8! Sekunda (1992) 5. 

82 Sekunda (1992) 53. Curtius (3.2.4) offers a figure of about 100,000 Persian soldiers 
including 30,000 cavalry for the battle of Issos in 333 Bc. 
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soldiers were of Asian origin.5? Furthermore, the Seleukid army of Anti- 
ochos III in 209 Bc, invading Parthia and Bactria, numbered 100,000 
infantry and 20,000 cavalry (Iust. 41.5.7). The figure of 120,000 soldiers 
is later repeated in Sasanian Iran. For example, the Persian army at 
Qadisiyya (AD 638) is said to have numbered 120,000 soldiers (versus 
ca. 9-10,000 Moslems).*4 


THE TROOPS OF THE PARTHIAN GRANDEES 


The Arsakid king could call upon the services of the Parthian grandees. 
Essentially, this class of military forces was enlisted from the royal 
domain, but for the purposes of this analysis it will be treated separately. 
The great houses of Parthia secured a special status for themselves and 
monopolised all of the highest offices in the state. Their estates gradually 
turned into semi-independent regions and principalities. In the empire's 
military affairs the most important clans were the Süren and the Karin, 
and they were the ones who rallied the largest aristocratic forces. Surenas 
had an army of about 10,000 soldiers at Carrhae. The rebellions of the 
Parthian grandees under Artabanos II in AD 36, and under Gotarzes II in 
AD 49, relied on clan forces of the 5шеп and Karin families.? When 
Tiridates II crossed the Euphrates and entered Parthia in AD 36, he was 
supported by Ornospades, governor (praefectus) of Mesopotamia, with 
several thousand cavalrymen (Tac. Ann. 6.37.3: multis equitus milibus). 
This force was augmented by the retinues of Sinnakes and Abdagases, 
both from the Süren clan (Tac. Ann. 6.37.3-4). 

In AD 49 some Parthian nobles arrived with their retinues at Zeugma 
on the Euphrates to support the usurper Meherdates, who was aided by 
Rome (Tac. Ann. 12.2.2). Alongside these forces, Meherdates won the 
support of Abgaros of Osrhoene and Izates of Adiabene. Both proved 
politically volatile. The backbone of Meheradtes' army was made up of 


83 Curt. (8.5.4) and Nearchos (FGrHist 133 F 1 = Arr. Ind. 19.5) write of 120,000 
soldiers in Alexander's army in India. Plutarch knows of 120,000 infantry and 15,000 
cavalry in the king’s army in India (Alex. 66.5). Conceivably, Plutarch, having considered 
the number of frontline cavalry, added it to the total of the royal armed forces in error. 

84 A|-Baladhuri (Hitti (1916) 410. Other records provide lower numbers beginning 
with 30,000 men, see Schippmann (1990) 75-76. 

85 Olbrycht (2013) 29-32. 
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the forces of the Karin (Tacitus! Carenes), which joined the usurper’s 
army in the southern marches of Armenia (Tac. Ann. 12.12.2-12.13.2). 

Until the early first century AD the territory of Sakastan appears to 
have been divided between the Süren and the king of the Saka (Isidoros, 
Stathmoi 17-18 lists Drangiana/Zarangiane and the Saka land sepa- 
rately). We do not have enough information to discern exactly what the 
relations between the Suren and the Saka clans were like, but we do 
know that that Surenas had a cavalry corps of about 10,000 at the battle 
of Carrhae (Plut. Crass. 21.7), which presumably made up only part of 
the military potential of his clan in Sakastan.8° Some of his troops, at 
least 5,000 men (half of the expeditionary corps), must have remained in 
Sakastan to defend his homeland against potential threats. The principal 
lands of the Karin were situated in Media and perhaps in some parts of 
Khorasan." The same system of aristocratic contingents existed in 
Sasanian Iran. Sources speak of ‘major princes' (potissimi duces) and 
their retinues (Amm. 24.6.12; 25.3.13). 


TROOPS IN THE PROVINCES AND STRONGHOLDS 


We do not have complete information on the administrative structure of 
the Arsakid state and the precise nomenclature used for the governors 
of the provinces of Parthia.*5 I examine this issue in detail elsewhere. 
My purpose here is to examine what information we possess that will 
allow for the reconstruction of how the Parthian war machine operated 
at the provincial level. 

The Parthian Empire was divided into large districts or provinces 
(conventionally referred to by some scholars as satrapies), under gover- 
nors called strategoi in Greek inscriptions and many literary testimoni- 
als, or marzbans (marzpan/marzban in the Parthian texts from Nisa), or 
in some cases simply satraps (Parthian xXahrap).? The bottom-to-top 


86 On the Süren clan, see Olbrycht (2013) 27-32. On the Parthian great clans, see 
Wolski (1967) 133-144, (1981) 105-112, (1989) 221-227. 

87 In the sixth century AD, Karin Jibali, governor of Khorasan, commanded an army of 
30,000 men. See al-Dinawari cited in Kolesnikov (1970) 126. 

88 See Lukonin (1983); Bader (1996); Khurshudian (1998). 

89 On Parthian governors see Khurshudian (1998) 19-72. See also Bengtson (1964) 
277-307. B. Jacobs’ account of Parthian administration and warfare (* Verwaltung, 
84-100, *Militárwesen', 104-107, in Heckel e.a. (2010), vol. 1) is not very helpful, and 
can hardly be called even a reliable overview of the work done so far. It fails to mention 
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hierarchy in the Old Nisa texts is dizpat — xSahrap — marzpdn/marzban.”° 
The term xSahrap/satrapes occurs several times in the literary records.?! 
The records for Adiabene (Ios. Ant. 20-17-33, esp. 20.26) speak of gran- 
dees (megistanes), satraps and ‘commander(s) of the army.’ Here the 
term ‘satraps’ probably stands for minor governors of districts within the 
confines of Adiabene, but the situation in the other parts of Parthia was 
no doubt analogous.” In AD 36 Ornospades, governor (praefectus) of 
Mesopotamia, had several thousand cavalrymen among his provincial 
troops (Tac. Ann. 6.37.3). Thereby the strength of the governor's army 
in Mesopotamia may be estimated to have been about 5,000 men. 

Herodianos' (3.1.2) usage of the term satrapes for Parthian governors 
tends to be taken too literally. Under the Arsakids it was usually not the 
satraps (except for extraordinary situations), but the strategoi and marz- 
bans, who were responsible for military contingents from the provinces 
(including in some cases forces of allied local rulers). So Herodianos did 
not use the term satrapes in the technical sense.?? 

The satrapies, especially those on the marches of the empire, were 
fortified with royal strongholds garrisoned with troops. This was the 
situation at Susa (an important city bordering on the dependent king- 
dom of Elymais), at Old Nisa (in Parthia proper, near the steppes), and 
in Margiana. In Mesopotamia and Babylonia there was a whole net- 
work of strongholds. Hatra developed into a large stronghold in the 
borderlands with Rome, with a cluster of smaller forts springing up in 
its vicinity in the second century Ар.“ A key stronghold was Dura 
Europos on the Euphrates, the Parthian-Seleukid border and Parthian- 
Roman border. There was a Parthian garrison at Birtha (now Biregik) 


important contributions (e.g., from Bader (1996), Khurshudian (1998), and even 
Bengtson's 1964 publication in German); it misses important sources; and it omits a 
proper examination of the functions of the strategoi and satraps. 

?? Khurshudian (1998) 58-62. 

?! Dio 40.12. Strab. 15.3.18 may refer to Achaemenid times. On the office of satrap in 
Parthia, see Lukonin (1983) 726. 

?? For satraps as minor governors, see already Bengtson (1964) 296-297. 

93 In a paragraph on the organisation of the Parthian army, Hauser (2006) 311-312 
describes the Achaemenid system, in which the satrap played a key role. He then pro- 
ceeds to make the groundless claim that “the Arsakid empire could well have used the 
same system of military organisation in which the kings and satraps were responsible for 
the order and peace of their respective provinces.” But except for Herodianos’s account 
he does not provide even a single example of how this system was supposed to have oper- 
ated under the Parthians. Unfortunately, he has no discussion at all about the rank of the 
satraps, strategoi, and other officials in the Arsakid administration. 

9 Sommer (2005) 355-390. 
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on the east bank of the Euphrates downstream from Zeugma; a Syriac 
inscription names a ‘military commander of Вшића'.> Isidoros of 
Charax (Stathmoi 1) writes of several places in Mesopotamia referred 
to as fortresses. Parthian strongholds and fortified towns are reported 
in Roman sources.” This is not a full list of Parthian fortresses, but it 
shows that the Arsakids took care to protect their lands against enemy 
incursions and rebellions by establishing a network of forts, strong- 
holds and fortified cities. Cassius Dio (40.14.1) describes the Parthians 
as a people who “dwell beyond the Tigris, for the most part in forts 
and garrisons, but also in cities, among them Ktesiphon, in which they 
have a royal residence."?? Likewise the Chinese chronicle Hanshu 
depicts Anxi (Parthia) of the first century BC — first century AD as a 
highly urbanized state, with "several hundreds of cities, small and 
large".?* Within the entire royal domain the numbers garrisoning the 
fortresses from Dura Europos to Old Nisa and Antiocheia/Merv must 
have been in the thousands. 


THE ARMED FORCES OF ARSAKID DEPENDENT KINGDOMS 


Following the conquest of the lands of the Seleukids, the Arsakids 
became lords of a host of minor kingdoms which had sprung up on the 
ashes of the Seleukid state. These included Charakene/Mesene, Elymais, 
Persis, Osrhoene, Adiabene, and Gordyene. Most of these principalities 
became political dependencies of the Arsakids and were obliged to pro- 
vide military contingents, as happened, for example, with Atropatene, 
Edessa, and Adiabene (Edessa and Adiabene: Tac. Ann. 12.12.2-3- 
12.13; 15.14.1-3; 15.29.4; Atropatene as Parthian dependent kingdom 
in 36 Bc: Dio 48.25.1-2; 48.33.1). By analogy with Rome, we may 
speak of Arsakid client states, effectively as part of their empire. They 
may be labelled regna minora (after Ovid. her. 11.16), to distinguish 
them from the Roman and Parthian empires proper. 


95 Maricq (1962) 97. 

% Dio 40.12.2; 40.13.1; 40.14.1; Plin. NH 6.119 (oppidum munitum); Tac. Ann. 
6.41.2; 12.13.2; Philostr. VA 1.21 (фрорра) 

97 ојкобат дё ón£p Tod Тїүрїбос то pèv поло тел Kai opobpia, Sn дё кої 
róleg, @АЛас те Kai Ктпоффута, ёу À xoi pacte: Éyovot. 

98 Hulsewé (1979) 116. 
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Тће Arsakids never intended to establish an empire directly ruled as a 
single entity. The political reality, which they inherited from the Seleukids, 
entailed a cluster of stalwart local principalities. Pliny the Elder was not 
at all wrong in claiming that there were "eighteen kingdoms (regna) of 
Parthia in а. Pliny’s account probably relates to the state of affairs 
in the 50s and 60s ар, when Rome's attention to Parthia was growing in 
connection with their rivalry over Armenia under Nero. Pliny writes of 
two zones of petty kingdoms: one in the south along the Persian Gulf 
and the coast of the Indian Ocean; and another in the north along the 
Armenian border and the coast of the Caspian Sea. The central Arsakid 
domain left the northern and southern flanks of Iran and Mesopotamia in 
the hands of the dependent rulers. The Arsakid domain is described in 
the Stathmoi Parthikoi by Isidoros of Charax.! In the first half of the 
15 century AD Margiana, Hyrcania and Sakastan along with Arachosia 
were transformed into minor kingdoms. ^! 

Atropatene, Adiabene, Osrhoene, Gordyene, Albania, the Cadusii, 
Deylam, Hyrcania, Dahestan (Parthi Nomades), and (as of the first cen- 
tury AD) Margiana, were among the eleven regna superiora (not counting 
Armenia) listed by Pliny. Charakene, Elymais, Persis (it may have been 
divided into smaller districts), possibly Makran and Indo-Parthia (in 
Sakastan and Arachosia), and Carmania perhaps as of the mid-first cen- 
tury AD were the main regna inferiora, of which there were seven alto- 
gether. In the latter half of the first century AD, Sakastan and Arachosia 
were in the hands of the Indo-Parthians, but earlier, in the reign of 
Phraates IV, both of these large countries were within the borders of the 
Parthian Empire, as Isidoros of Charax relates.? Each of the regna 
minora had an armed force, which in some cases (e.g. Atropatene) num- 
bered as many as 50,000 soldiers. So for an accurate estimate of the 
military potential of the Parthian Empire, we need to take into account 
the resources of the dependent/vassal states. 


?9 Plin. NH 6.112-113 (6.29). 

100 [sidoros's account mirrors the composition of the state during the reign of Phraates 
IV (37-3 BC). On Isidoros: Kramer (2003). 

1?! Olbrycht (2013) 122-132, 152-157. 

102 Indo-Parthians: Bivar (2002), (2007). 
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Armenia 


I shall start the analysis of the armed forces of the client states with 
Armenia, despite the fact that for a long time this land oscillated between 
Rome and Parthia, and because of this did not become a permanent com- 
ponent of the Parthian Empire until the mid-first century Ap. Armenia 
became a dependency of the Arsakids in the reign of Mithradates П 
(122-87 BC), and Tigranes IL, who, as the heir to the Armenian throne, 
spent many years at Mithradates' court. The struggle for power in Par- 
thia after the death of Mithradates II and the Roman attacks on Armenia 
brought about a loosening of its ties with Parthia; nonetheless, in the 
course of the first century BC there were periods when Armenia acted as 
a close ally of Parthia. Under Vologases 1, Armenia became an Arsakid 
secundogeniture.!™ 

In the first century BC Armenia was a land with a very substantial 
military potential. An exceptional situation occurred in 69 Bc, during the 
reign of Tigranes II (ca. 96-55 Bc), at the Battle of Tigranokerta. An 
enormous multinational army commanded by Tigranes II, king of Arme- 
nia, engaged in battle against the Romans. However, it included forces 
from kingdoms allied with Armenia. Plutarch (Luc. 26.4) lists Armen- 
ians, Gordyeni, (Atropatenian) Medes, Adiabeni, Arabs from “the sea of 
Babylonia,” Albanians from the Caspian Sea, Iberians, and “not a few 
of the peoples about the River Araxes, who are not subject to kings, had 
been induced by favours and gifts to come and join him.” According to 
Plutarch (Luc. 26.6) Tigranes’ army consisted of 20,000 bowmen and 
slingers, 55,000 cavalry including 17,000 cataphracts, *as Lucullus said 
in his letter to the Senate,” and 150,000 infantry. The total of 225,000 
seems to be inflated for an offensive force, but the human military 
resources of the coalition gathered by Tigranes could have reached this 
figure.!°5 Lucullus had an interest in inflating the number of defeated 
enemies to make his victory an exceptional and unparalleled achieve- 
ment. It seems that the numbers recorded by Plutarch refer not to a field 
army but to the military mobilisation strength of the peoples united in 
Tigranes' coalition. Thus, Atropatene and Armenia could provide more 


103 For the history of post-Achaemenid and Arsakid Armenia, see Chaumont (1976), 
(1987); Wolski (1983). 

104 Armenia versus Parthia: Chaumont (1976) 71-194, (1987) 418-438, (1985-1988) 
13-25; Olbrycht (2013) passim. 

105 Appian (Mithr. 85) gives 250,000 foot and 50,000 horse for Tigranes’ army, which 
is clearly an exaggeration. 
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than 100,000 soldiers together, the Albanians (with their Sarmatian allies 
from the northern Caucasus)! more than 80,000, and the Iberian poten- 
tial was probably similar to that of Armenia. The forces of Adiabene, 
Gordyene and the Arabs of Mesopotamia, each several thousand sol- 
diers, should be added to this. 

Despite having large numbers (or maybe because of having collected 
such a vast army), Tigranes was utterly defeated, due to a lack of coordi- 
nation and his own and his chief of staff's failure to command so great an 
army properly. The Romans, who were outnumbered many times over, 
scored a brilliant victory. In 68 Bc, after the Battle of Tigranokerta, Mith- 
radates and Tigranes formed a new army from the Armenian population, 
totalling 70,000 infantrymen and 35,000 cavalry (App. Mithr. 87). Appian 
(Mithr. 87) stresses that Mithradates "enrolled almost the whole popula- 
tion of Armenia" and from these he "selected the bravest." The cited 
figure of 105,000 must have pertained to universal male conscription, not 
to the standard mobilisation strength in Armenia (ca. 46,000), including 
not only experienced soldiers but also a high rate of untrained supernu- 
meraries (probably half of the total). This is why most of the latter were 
disbanded, to achieve a total of 70,000: Phlegon of Tralles (FrGrHist 
257 F12) states that Tigranes and Mithradates combined a force of 40,000 
infantry and 30,000 cavalry, arranged it in the ‘Italian fashion’ and went 
to war against Lucullus, but were utterly defeated. 5,000 of those with 
Tigranes fell, and more were taken captive. This account refers appar- 
ently to the fighting in 68 вс, following the battle of Tigranokerta. 

Armenia had a reputation for its excellent cavalry.!°” Strabo (11.14.9) 
emphasises Armenia's wealth and remarks that it was "very good for 
horse-pasturing, not inferior even to Media." Contrary to the prevalent 
notion, Armenia was not only a mountainous region, it also had vast pas- 
turelands, particularly around Lake Sevan. Its horse-breeding tradition 
went back to Urartu times, though later the Achaemenid kings received 
20,000 foals from the satrap of Armenia every year “at the time of the 
Mithrakina" (Strab. 11.14.9). We have information on the horsemanship 
of the Urartians in the famous letter of the Assyrian king Sargon II 
describing his campaign of 714 Bc.!98 On the basis of this testimony we 
can say that the Urartians profited from the cavalry and horsemanship 


106 For the Sarmatian tribes of the Northern Caucasus, see Olbrycht (2001). 

107 Armenian cavalry under Artavasdes II (55-34 вс): Plut. Ant.50.4; 52.2-3; Plut. 
Crass. 19.1; Strab. 11.4.9; 11.4.4. 

15 Dalley (1985) 42. 
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skills of their neighbours in Mannaea, an area in north-western Iran, later 
the central part of Media Atropatene.! In the eighth century BC, а Urar- 
tian king mustered a force of 106 chariots, 22,704 infantrymen, and 9,374 
riders for a campaign against Mannaea.!!° Thus the predecessors of the 
Armenians were able to raise a powerful cavalry division of almost 
10,000 men, and more than 22,000 infantry. 

In 53 Bc Artavasdes II, King of Armenia, had 16,000 horsemen and 
30,000 foot soldiers at his disposal, apparently with 10,000 cataphracts 
in the cavalry — extraordinary numbers for such an expensive type of 
mounted unit. 6,000 cavalrymen made up his bodyguard (Plut. Crass. 
19.1). Thus Armenia could furnish 46,000 soldiers, apparently as its 
standard force ready for action, and Artavasdes II fully deserved the 
epithet of “the greatest among the minor kings” (Plut. Ant. 37). In 36 Bc 
Artavasdes II furnished an army of 6,000 cavalrymen (cataphracts “apart 
from the rest of his cavalry") and 7,000 infantrymen for Antony. There 
is no doubt that it was only an expeditionary force, and not the whole of 
Armenia's military resources (Plut. Crass. 19.1; Strab. 11.14.9). 

In several passages Moses Khorenatsi attests the standard mobilisa- 
tion strength of Armenia at ca. 42,000-45,000 soldiers. His history 1s full 
of legendary motifs, but his figures for the military seem to be reliable 
in most cases, as they are drawn from good primary sources, although 
often embedded in a legendary or semi-legendary context. Moses' data 
coincide with the evidence of Strabo, based on reliable sources for the 
Mithradates VI's and Roman campaigns in Western Asia. Moses ascribes 
the semi-legendary king Aram of Armenia an army of 40,000 infantry 
and 5,000 (or 2,000) cavalry (MX 1.14). Similar data are already pro- 
vided by classical sources for Achaemenid Armenia; at Issos (333 BC) 
Armenia mustered 40,000 infantry and 7,000 cavalry (Curt. 3.2.6). A 
similar mobilisation strength is attested for late Artaxiad Armenia in the 
first century BC (Plut. Crass. 19.1: 46,000). Moses claims that the Par- 
шап king Valarshak (Valar$ak, a ruler mirroring the historical 
Vologases I) "established four companies of palace guards, each one 
with ten thousand armed men from the same ancient race of kings 
descended from our ancestor Hayk," (MX 2.7)!!! giving a total of 40,000 
men for the Armenian army. 


109 Drews (2004) 66-67. 
110 Drews (2004) 109. 
!!! Transl. Thomson (1996). 
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In the first century BC Armenia's potential was around 46,000 men, 
almost on a par with Media Atropatene. The figure for Armenia (Plut. 
Crass. 19.1) is probably not inclusive of Gordyene and Sophene, histori- 
cally territories associated with Armenia but often passed over in the 
ancient accounts of the region. Armenia had large reserves and was able 
to muster more than 40-50,000 soldiers. An Armenian army of 40,000 men 
was defeated by the Sasanians troops under Ardashir I. Some of the sol- 
diers fled to their king and together with fresh recruits formed another 
army of 30,000 men that defeated the Sasanian troops (P‘awstos Buzand, 
Epic Histories 3.8). The Armenian Military Register lists about 60,000 
cavalry in Armenia in the late Sasanian period.!? 


Media Atropatene 


North-western Iran, called Media Atropatene in antiquity, and later 
Azerbaijan, was inhabited predominantly by the Iranian Medes (with an 
influx of steppe Cimmerians and Scythians in the late eighth and seventh 
centuries BC),!? for whom horsemanship was of central importance. 
This is attested for Mannaea and a handful of Median principalities in 
the eighth-seventh centuries BC, when these regions were repeatedly 
invaded by Urartian and Assyrian kings — primarily for the country's 
excellent horses. The Assyrian armies largely depended on horses 
imported from Media, and their kings continued to collect “horse trib- 
utes" from north-western Iran.!!4 

Media Atropatene is presented in the source records as a country com- 
parable to Armenia — 50,000 soldiers (including 10,000 cavalry) in the 
first century BC (Strab. 11.13.1-3) — and this potential attracted the 
interest of the Roman commanders Lucullus, Pompey, and finally 
Antony. At this time, the Romans were attempting to subjugate Armenia 
and looking for allies among the dependent kings of Parthia. Strabo's 
evidence for Atropatene relies on a certain Apollonides, a historian of 
the Mithradatic period (FHG IV 309-310). No exact dates are known for 
Apollonides, but his account of Atropatene may be connected with the 
state of affairs in the 70s-60s BC, when Mithradates VI tried to gain the 
support of Tigranes and was keenly interested in the military potential of 


12 Toumanoff (1963) 238. 
113 Olbrycht (2000) 71-99. 
14 Details in Drews (2004) 86-120. 
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Armenia and the neighbouring countries, including the powerful state of 
Atropatene. !!> 

The political status of Media Atropatene in the first century BC under- 
went a number of changes, but as of the mid-second century вс it had 
become an Arsakid дерепдепсу,!!6 and in 35-33 BC, after a number of 
abortive attempts to gain independence following the war against Mark 
Antony, it remained part of the Parthian Empire. In 36 Bc Mark Antony 
had to reckon with a total Parthian force of around 90,000. His army 
numbered about 100,000 men. Sixteen legions of 60,000 Romans and 
10,000 cavalry from Spain and Gaul made up the kernel of his army. 
The allied kings provided about 30,000 soldiers, mostly horsemen, 
including about 13,000 Armenians.!" During the war, Artavasdes of 
Armenia withdrew his corps. À comparison of Parthian and Roman 
forces reveals that the Arsakid army (90,000) was almost equal to its 
Roman counterpart in terms of numbers. From a strategic perspective, 
this proportion implies that the Parthians were the superior force.!!8 

The princes of Atropatene had an infantry, which proved its power 
during the defence of Phraaspa against Antony (36 BC), when the 
Atropatenians even managed to undertake victorious raids against the 
Roman forces and eventually ousted them. Part of the territory of Atropa- 
tene and Greater Media was mountainous, and was noted as the home of 
first-rate infantrymen, including javelineers. Atropatene bordered on the 
lands of the powerful Cadusii, who lived along the coast of the Caspian 
Sea. Strabo wrote of the Cadusii in connection with Antony's war in 
Atropatene (11.13.4), noting their military virtues as javelin throwers 
(akontistai). There are no precise data on the military strength of the 
Cadusii in the Parthian ега.!! The same applies to the Deylamites who 
inhabited the mountains south of the Caspian Sea. '?? 


15 See Olbrycht (2014) 13-28. 

16 Olbrycht (2010) 239-240. 

17 See Bivar (1983) 59. 

118 Traditionally, it is assumed that a defending force has a 3:1 advantage over an 
attacker. Thus the attacking force should furnish an army of at least three times the size 
of an enemy in terms of numbers. See Mearsheimer (1989) 54-89. 

19 On the Cadusii, see Syme (1988) 137-50. 

12 Polyb. 5.44.9; Plut. Pomp. 36.2 (often identified as the Elymaioi). In the Sasanian 
period the Deylamits fought in royal troops as allies and mercenaries, see Prok. Bell. 
8.14.5-10, 12; Agath. 3.17.6-9. 
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The kingdoms of the southern Caucasus: Albania and Iberia 


Another area within the Parthian sphere of interest was Albania, a neigh- 
bour of Atropatene and Armenia, controlling the important passage of 
Darband situated at the narrow passage linking Iran and the Sarmatian 
lands north of the Caucasus. At certain times, the country was a vassal 
kingdom of the Parthians; occasionally, the Albanians are mentioned in 
the sources as allies of the Arsakids.?! Moses Khorenatsi (MX 2.8) 
claims that “Ше Parthian Valarshak made Aran governor with ten thou- 
sands [troops]," thereby attesting to a Parthian predominance under 
Vologases I (AD 51-79), whose historical achievements are ascribed to 
the semi-legendary Valarshak.'? 

The Albanians were heavily influenced by Iran, which explains their 
adoption of cataphracts. According to Strabo (11.4.4), the Albanians 
fought on foot and on horseback, both in light and in heavy armour, like 
the Armenians. Strabo gives a description of the Albanian army for the 
period of Pompey's invasion around 65 вс: 


They send forth a greater army than that of the Iberians; for they 
equip 60,000 infantry and 22,000 thousand horsemen, the number 
with which they risked their all against Pompey. The Albanians use 
javelins and bows; and they wear breastplates and large oblong 
shields, and helmets made of the skins of wild animals, similar to 
those worn by the Iberians.'?? 


This army of over 80,000 men must have been augmented by north Cau- 
casian nomads: 


Against outsiders the nomads join with the Albanians in war, just as 
they do with the Iberians, and for the same reason; and besides, they 
often attack the people, and consequently prevent them from farming" 
(Strabo 11.4.5). 


Facing the Roman invasion, the Albanians mustered an army of 40,000 
men and attacked the Roman forces led by Pompey. The Romans 
defeated these troops (Plut. Pomp. 34). When the Albanians revolted 


?! Бог Albania see Bais (2001); Mamedova (1986); Olbrycht (2007). 

122 See Mamedova (1986) 171. An Arsakid branch ruled over Albania from the third 
century AD. It is possible that Arsakid princes began to rule Albania in the late first cen- 
tury AD. 

73 Strab. 11.4.5 (transl. by H.L. Jones). Plutarch (Pomp. 35) ascribes 12,000 cavalry 
to the Albanians. This number probably relates to the forces of Albania proper, whereas 
the figure of 22,000 includes the nomadic auxiliaries. 
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against Pompey, they mustered 60,000 foot and 12,000 horse, “but 
wretchedly armed, and clad for the most part in the skins of wild beasts" 
(Plut. Pomp. 35). Albania could therefore muster a considerable army, 
but a large part of it was not battle-worthy. Pompey's troops had no 
problem with vanquishing the Albanians. It seems that in the 1st century 
BC the standard mobilisation strength of the trained Albanian soldiers 
without their nomadic allies and probably ill-trained recruits conscripted 
in the face of the Roman invasion, should be estimated at half of the 
figure mentioned by Strabo, i.e. about 40,000-41,000 men. This number 
is close to the standard mobilisation strength of Armenia and Iberia. 

On many occasions, the armed forces of Iberia made a significant 
contribution to the fighting between Parthia and Коте. !'2* The Iberians 
were the traditional rivals of Armenia, and were antagonistic toward the 
Albanians. Unfortunately, Strabo does not give us precise data relating 
to the Iberian military forces, though he does mention that the Iberian 
dress was influenced by the Armenians and Medes points to Iberian con- 
nections with the Scythians and Sarmatians: "The Iberians assemble 
many tens of thousands, both from their own people and from the Scyth- 
ians and Sarmatians, whenever anything alarming occurs" (Strabo 
11.3.3). Plutarch (Pomp. 34.5) states that Pompey routed the Iberian 
army in a great battle (65 BC), “in which nine thousand of them were 
slain and more than ten thousand taken prisoner.” 

Pompey's victory was overwhelming, but the Iberians fought in their 
own country and knew the lay of the land and natural conditions. More- 
over, as Dio 37.1-2 shows, the Iberian king Artokes and a number of 
soldiers were able to flee to the forests and the mountains.? Under such 
circumstances we may assume that the Iberian casualties, although very 
high, were less than half of their entire army. This implies that the Ibe- 
rians could mobilize 40,000 men. Such an estimate is confirmed else- 
where: Plutarch (Pomp. 34.4) claims that the Iberians were “пог less 
numerous than the others and more warlike." The nearest rival of any 
consequence to Iberia was neighbouring Armenia, which could mobilize 
46,000 soldiers, while the Albanians could muster a comparable number 
at 40,000-43,000. As a result, the mobilisation strength of Iberia may be 


7^ On Iberia, see Gagoshidze (2007) 20-32, (2008) 1-40; Rapp (2014). 

125 [n antiquity the number of casualties was usually quite low (under 596). See Krentz 
(1985). They rose significantly, however, after the formation was broken and the soldiers 
retreated. 
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estimated at a level slightly lower than that of Armenia, i.e. about 40,000 
soldiers. 

An account from the Georgian chronicle К 'art'lis c xovreba shows 
that Amazaspes П of Iberia (ruled in the second century AD) mustered on 
one occasion 10,000 horse and 30,000 infantrymen.!”° This is clearly the 
size of a regular Iberian army in Arsakid times." 


Other regna minora, peoples, and neighbouring kingdoms 


Each of the Arsakid vassal kingdoms had its own armed forces. Around 
AD 52—53 Adiabene had about 6,000 cavalrymen, which it used against 
Vologases I (Ios. Ant. 20.82). Probably we should add some infantry 
battalions to this figure, for Adiabene was a fairly urbanised kingdom 
ready to defend its cities like Arbela, Ashur, or Nineveh.!?8 The total for 
Adiabene's armed forces would have numbered about 10,000 soldiers. 
Other places with a significant infantry included Hatra, Edessa, and 
Atropatene, all of them kingdoms near Adiabene. 

The Arabian kingdom of Osrhoene in northern Mesopotamia had an 
army of several thousand men. In ар 115 Abgar VII provided horses, 
250 cataphracts, armour for horses and riders, and 60,000 arrows as gifts 
for Trajan (Arr. Parth. frg. 47). During the wars between Parthia and 
Rome in the first century BC — first century AD the princes of Edessa 
were forced to support one of the belligerents, usually the Parthians.'?? 

There were also warlike kingdoms and peoples on the territory of Par- 
thian Iran proper whose military potential is not precisely known. One of 
these peoples were the Kossaians/Cossaeans, who neighboured Media 
and Elymais. The warlike Kossaians did not have a kingdom of their 
own, but had a large army composed primarily of archers.!5° According 


126 K'art'lis c'xovreba: Leonti Mroveli, p. 36. See Toumanoff (1963) 239 n. 312. 
When Artokes of Iberia and Oroizes of Albania fought Pompey, they placed 70,000 sol- 
diers in an ambush for Pompey (App. Mithr. 103). Apparently, both sides furnished the 
armies of 35,000 men. 

127 The Iberian recruiting potential doubled this number, to which one can add auxil- 
iary and allied troops of north Caucasian nomads. Vaxtang I of Iberia was able to muster 
100,000 horse and 60,000 foot in late Sasanian times (K‘art‘lis с'хоугера: Juanser, p. 79). 

128 Бог Adiabene's history, see Marciak (2011). 

29 Plut, Crass. 21.1-4; 22.1.3-5; 28.5-7; Dio 40.20.1-21.1; 40.22.1; 40.23.1-2; Тас. 
Ann. 6.44.5; 12.12.2; 12.12.3; 12.14.1. 

130 Strab. 11.13.6, 16.1.18; Diod. 17.59.3, 17.111.4; Arr. ап. 7.15.1, 23.1. They 
fought in the left wing of the army of Darius III at Gaugamela (Diod. 17.59.3; cf. Curt. 
4.12.10). 
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to Strabo, at some uncertain date 13,000 Kossaian bowmen joined the 
Elymaians in a war against the Susians and the Babylonians (11.13.6, 
16.1.18). This account probably relates to an episode in the late second 
or early first century BC. At this time, Susiana and Elymais were separate 
territorial units, as evidenced in Strabo (Susiana: 15.3.2-13).!3! 

In 124 вс, an Elymaian army invaded Parthian Babylonia but was 
defeated. In a letter to the governor (pahatu) of Babylon and the politai 
of the city, the Parthian king describes his victory over the Elymaian 
king РИШ and his army of 15,000 soldiers.'? Thus the military strength 
of Elymais and the neighbouring Kossaians appears to be similar. 
A similar or slightly smaller mobilisation strength may be ascribed to 
Susiana, a rich country between Sittakene and Elymais. 

Persis in the Arsakid era presents a special case. There is not much 
information on the history of this country in the Arsakid period. We 
know of its kings and princes from their coinage, and there is consider- 
able evidence that Persis was a vassal state of the Arsakids. However, 
there are no concrete data on its army nor its contribution to Arsakid 
military ventures.'** Strabo (15.3.18) stresses that the Persians served in 
the army and held commands from twenty to fifty years of age, both as 
foot-soldiers and as horsemen. This account pertains to the Achaemenid 
репод, 134 but it would seem that there had been no substantial change in 
its military organisation throughout the post-Achaemenid (Hellenistic) 
and Arsakid periods. Traditionally, Persis had well-trained corps of 
infantry (including the warriors of the mountains tribes like the Uxioi or 
Mardoi) alongside the cavalry. 

The standard mobilisation strength of this large and populous country 
was about 120,000 in the fourth century Bc. Presumably, it had a similar, 
if not a larger, number of men serving in the military in the Arsakid 
epoch. By analogy with other countries of Western Asia, such as Arme- 
nia or Media, whose manpower in Arsakid times was not lesser that in 
the late Achaemenid period, Arsakid Persis was probably able to furnish 
no less soldiers that under the Achemenids. Incidentally, the same figure 
of 120,000 also occurs in the reign of Ardashir I (226-242). According 
to the Historia Augusta, the Roman Emperor Severus Alexander defeated 
a Persian army of 120,000 cavalrymen, including 10,000 cataphracts 


131 For Elymais and Susiana, see Hansman (1998) 373-376. 

132 Astronomical Diaries 3-124B: ‘rev.’ 17°-18°; Boiy (2004) 178. 

133 Бог Persis in Arsakid times see Wiesehófer (1999) 333—337, (2007) 37-49. 
134 Biffi (2005) 297-298. See Hdt. 1.136.2; 1.209.2; Xen. An. 1.2.12; 13.3.1. 
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(cataphractarii / clibanarii) (НА Sev. Alex. 56.5). The figure of 120,000 
does not seem to have been put into the HA by chance. This must repre- 
sent the Roman estimate of the mobilisation strength of Ardashir's forces 
in the Mesopotamian theatre of war or the mobilisation strength of Per- 
sis alone. We have to bear in mind that not only the army of Persis, but 
also the forces of the other lands that Ardashir I ruled must have taken 
part in the war against the Romans. However, we shall leave Persis out 
of our calculation of the manpower for the Arsakid period, since we do 
not have any reliable information on this kingdom's contribution to the 
military forces of Parthian kings. One can speculate that the figure of 
120,000 men as the standard mobilisation strength signifies that the Per- 
sians were able to muster a vassal contingent comparable in size to 
Atropatene or Media; that is up to 50,000 men. 


PARTHIAN MOBILISATION STRENGTH: CONCLUSION 


The largest field army that the Arsakids are known to have had for a 
military campaign — Phraates IV's striking force in his war against the 
Romans under Antony — numbered 50,000 men. In point of fact, we 
should speak of at least 90,000 men engaged on the Parthian side, if 
we count the infantry and cavalry active in the Atropatenian theatre of war. 
Phraates IV commanded an army of 50,000 cavalry, apparently includ- 
ing 10,000 Atropatenian horsemen. This number should be extended to 
include the Atropatenian infantry corps totalling 40,000 men, charged 
with defending the country against the Roman invasion.!5 At the same 
time, there must have been soldiers still manning the garrisons along 
Parthia's other borders, such as those in Babylonia and Margiana. Yet, 
Phraates IV's army constituted a huge and highly efficient military 
power, only rarely matched for its size by the Romans. While on the 
subject of large numbers, we would do well to remember that Vologases I 
offered 40,000 mounted archers (hippotoxotai) to Vespasian around 
AD 69 (Tac. Hist. 4.51.1; Suet. Div. Vesp. 6.4). If Vologases was ready 
to send such a huge force to Rome, we may be sure that his army num- 
bered at least another 40,000 archers, not counting cataphracts and 


135 Incidentally, this is the standard mobilisation strength of the Atropatenian infantry. 
The actual figures of Atropatenian footmen may have been even higher in 36 Bc, taking 
into account the extraordinary danger of the destruction of the capital and the entire coun- 
try, which may have caused a greater mobilisation of armed forces than usual. 
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infantry (at least several tens of thousands, conceivably a minimum of 
another 40,000). Thus we obtain an estimate for his total land forces at 
a minimum of 120,000 men. This figure matches the number given for 
the army of Vologases IV mustered against the rebellious Persians and 
Medes. 

In this connection, it is worthwhile to examine some aspects of 
Arsakid political strategy. The Arsakids controlled Atropatene ever since 
Mithradates I (ca. 165-132 BC) with only occasional short intervals. In 
addition, they strove to control Armenia, first as a dependent state, then 
later beginning with Artabanos II by incorporating the country by install- 
ing an Arsakid on the throne. Vologases (AD 51-79) accomplished this 
plan, making his brother Tiridates king of Armenia. Pakoros, another of 
his brothers, reigned in Atropatene. Thereby the Arsakid royal domain 
was enlarged under Vologases I with the addition of two large king- 
doms, Atropatene and Armenia, generating a mighty concentration of 
military power and giving the emperors of Rome cause for concern. The 
mobilisation strength of the Arsakid royal domain had been about 
200,000 men even before the reign of Vologases 1, and it must have 
gone up by another 45,000 (in round figures) when the Arsakids took 
firm control of Armenia under Vologases I and Pakoros П. One should 
add to this total the forces of Media Atropatene (50,000). There is no 
evidence that these numbers fluctuated much in the first century AD 
when the Indo-Parthians and Sakastan seceded, and rebellion broke out 
in Hyrcania. Under Vologases I (after ар 66) and Pakoros II the mobili- 
sation strength amounted to about 275,000 men when taking into account 
the Royal domain (180,000) and Atropatene as well as Armenia (95,000 
in round figures). Even if Armenia remained largely under Roman 
hegemony in the second — early third centuries AD, we may safely con- 
clude that the Arsakids had a military potential of over 275,000 soldiers 
(at least from the first century BC onward) plus guards and garrisons 
(about 20,000). This does not imply, however, that all 295,000 men 
would have ever been employed in a single campaign, rather the Arsak- 
ids had at their disposal various units and formations, including those in 
a standing army, ready to be called upon whenever the need happened to 
arise. This mobilisation strength mirrors the size of the Arsakid armed 
forces in a defensive stance, including the royal forces, Parthian national 
army, garrisons, and mercenaries. As a number of units were not suitable 
for offensive operations, one may assume that the power of an offensive 
army might not have exceeded half of the total figure, i.e. about 
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140,000-150,000. It is slightly more than the figure of 120,000 soldiers, 
which appears as the total for the largest of Arsakid armies. These fig- 
ures do not include the numbers raised by vassal kingdoms, like Charak- 
ene, Adiabene or Persis (the latter had probably a mobilisation strength 
comparable to that in Achaemenid times). 

The communis opinio claims that the Parthians usually had a much 
smaller army than Rome. One of their critics writes, “Although it could 
field large armies, Parthia maintained no forces remotely comparable to 
Rome's."? There can be no denying that Rome had a large number of 
well-trained professional soldiers. In general, the armed forces of Rome 
were larger, and its standing army was much greater than the Parthian 
forces, but they were arranged over three continents. What mattered with 
Iran was what kind of force Rome could deploy in war in Western Asia. 
The Parthians could not afford to set their entire military resources 
against Rome, since they, too, had other borders to safeguard — Васила, 
the Persian Gulf, and the Caucasus region.!5” 

In the first century BC or first century AD, Rome did not have the 
upper hand over the Parthians in Western Asia in terms of numerical 
strength. The Arsakids were able to muster vast defensive forces, for 
instance an army of at least 90,000 men against Mark Antony's invading 
army of 100,000. The troops which could be called up only from the 
Arsakid royal domain could easily create a striking force of over 100,000 
soldiers in the first century BC —first century AD, while in defense of 
Crown Lands the Arsakids could furnish more than 295,000 soldiers 
(including contingents from Atropatene). Moreover, if we include forces 
from vassal states like Persis as well as mercenaries and allies (e.g., 
from Albania, Kommagene or in some cases Iberia), then the Parthian 
army could easily have been enlarged by as many as 100,000 men. 

The Roman forces sent into action against the Parthians in the Par- 
thian-Roman theatre of war usually did not exceed 50,000 men (Cras- 
sus' army). After Crassus' abortive expedition, the Romans paid more 
attention to the size of their armies. That is why Caesar prepared an 
army of 16 legions and 10,000 cavalry for a Parthian war in 44 BC. It 
also explains the reason that Antony mobilised more than 100,000 sol- 
diers, even though he still lost. Rome's next attempt at a frontal attack 


136 Kennedy (1996) 86. 
137 On the distant frontiers of Parthia, see Wolski (1980). 
138 Goldsworthy (2006) 491. 
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against Parthia came with Trajan's invasion, which was conducted with 
an army of as many as 80,000.'*° Thanks to the civil war in Parthia, this 
Roman force was victorious at first, but eventually it was repelled and 
forced to retreat. 

In a theatre of war spanning the Levant, Mesopotamia, Anatolia, and 
Transcaucasia, there was an effective balance of power between the 
forces of Rome and Parthia. In the first century BC and first century AD, 
whenever the Romans mobilised, as they did under Antony, the Parthi- 
ans put up analogous numbers of troops. Vologases I’s victory in the 
war against Nero seems to have been the result of the temporary superi- 
ority of a united Parthia over the Roman military potential in Asia. 

An exceptionally high concentration of troops under Marcus Aurelius 
and Septimius Severus helped the Romans win military successes and 
subjugate the northern part of Mesopotamia (Osrhoene and Nisibis), and 
Dura Europos. But we should also note the disasters Rome sustained at 
Hatra under Trajan and Severus. In the last confrontation between Rome 
and Parthia in AD 217-218 Artabanos IV, who had amassed a large army, 
carried a brilliant victory. Not surprisingly, the Romans continued to 
have a high regard for Parthian power until the end of the Arsakid period 
(Herodian. 4.10.1-5).!*° 
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